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XXXIX 


GOTHIC GASAIHWAN: A STUDY IN 
GERMANIC SYNONYMS 


N an article on “Perceptual Sense in Gothic,” JEGP xxxim, [1934], 
205, ff. Professor Allen W. Porterfield propounds a number of theses, 
the most important of which, when stripped of their sometimes elegant, 
sometimes confusing phrasing, may be restated as follows: To render the 
idea of observing an optic phenomenon, Wulfila, irrespective of Greek 
usage,employs some form of saiwan or some compound of it with amazing 
regularity (p. 205). Possibly Wulfila followed the Latin, with its rather 
consistent use of videre, more closely than the Greek (p. 206). The Gothic 
prefixes add no semantic increment to the verb, but represent mere 
verbal nuances (pp. 209, 218). There must have been, in folk-Gothic, an 
appreciable number of verbs expressing the same general idea (pp. 214 
f., 217). It was in all likelihood Wulfila’s Arianism that influenced him 
in the use of sailwan, as “‘confining himself toa realistic, ocular verb, one 
that admits of nothing supernatural, would be in keeping with Arian 
doctrine.”’ It is my unenviable task to enter into these propositions at 
some length, in order to reéxamine the use of gasaian and other ga- 
compounds. 

That Wulfila—omitting for the moment any reference to some ulterior 
es purpose—should by preference have used, for the concept involved, 
#9 sailwan or one of its seven compounds, is not a very startling discovery. 
A verse-by-verse comparison of the extant portions of the Gothic Bible 
with the King James version shows: 











4 74 cases of to see where Wulfila has sailwan, 124 for gasailan, 10 for 
: gaumjan, 1 for ussailvan, 2 was seen each for ataugibs warp and ataugida 
< 
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sik, as against 23 cases of to look (sailwan 6, gasailwan 2, ussailan 4, 
insaiwan 6, bisaiwan 3, wlaiton and miton 1 each), 14 of to behold (saiwan 
5, gasaian 4, insailwan 2, bairhsaiwan 1, gaumjan 2), 7 of to perceive 
(satan 1, gasailvan 3, bisaiwan 1, gaumjan 2), 6 of to take heed (saiwan 
5, atsaian 1), 3 of to give heed (atsailwan), 1 of to give attendance (gaum- 
jan), 7 of to beware (satan 5, atsailwan 2). 
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If I rightly interpret Professor Porterfield’s tell-tale “‘even”’ in his state- 
ment “Even the King James Version uses beholdest, perceivest, beholdest, 
and see,” he does not think very highly of the latter, and I shall have to 
advance stronger arguments to prove my point. I have made the same 
comparison for the Gospel according to Saint Luke, because here the 
OHG Tatian and the OSax Heliand, which drew liberally from it, offered 
a fertile field, and I have extended this also to the OE A£lfric version as 
well as to Luther, modern Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, French, and 
Italian—thirteen versions in all, counting in the Greek original and the 
Latin. The result of this labor was what I strongly suspected from the 
start: there is no notable difference between Wulfila and his fellow- 
translators. Even Luther, whom the author extols to the disparagement 
of Wulfila’s efforts, uses sehen and its compounds in the great majority 
of cases (106), against one instance of ward gewahr (Gothic gasaly), and 
one each of achtest keines Menschen Ansehen (andsailis), merkte (bisai- 
lands), hiitet euch (atsaiwip), erschienen (gasaiwanans). On the other 
hand Luther has in Iv. 20 aller Augen sahen auf ihn, where Wulfila renders 
ravtav hoav of dpOadpol arevifovres abrg (Lat. omnium oculi erant in- 
tendentes) by allaim wesun augona fairweitjandona du imma (OHG al- 
lero oughn wérun scouuénti; Dutch de oogen van allen waren op Hem 
geslagen; Norw. alles gine stirrede paa ham; Swed. allas deras dgon 
aktade pad honom; Fr. avaient les regards fixés sur lui; It. gli occhi di tutti 
erano affissati in lui; OE behealdende; K.J.V. fastened on). The only other 
instances calling for notice are xx. 21, where Wulfila translates od 
AauPaves rpdowrov (Lat. non accipis personam) by ni andsaibis and- 
wairpi, OE for nanum men ne wandast, K.J.V. neither acceptest thou 
the person, Luther achtest keines Menschen Ansehen, Dutch den persoon 
niet aanneemt, Norw. anser nogen person, Swed. ser icke till personen, 
Fr. tu ne regardes pas a l’apparence, It. non hai riguardo alla qualita 
delle persone; and xx. 46 (same sequence) mpocéxere—attendite—at- 
saiibp—warniab—beware—hiitet euch—wacht u van—vogter eder for— 
tager eder wara—gardez-vous—guardatevi. The passage of the mote and 
the beam in the eye (v1. 41 f.) shows with Wulfila the consistent use of 
gaumjan—to observe, bemerken, beobachten; OE has in all four cases 
gesihst; in all other languages there is considerable diversity, most in 
the Heliand (1703 ff.): 


tehuui scalt thu enigan man besprekan, brodar thinan, that thu undar is 
brahon gesehas halm an is ogon, endi gehuggean ni uuili thana suaran bal- 
con the thu an thinero siuni habas, hard trio endi hebig. Lat thi that an 
thinan hugi fallan, huuo thu thana erist aloseas: than skinit thi lioht be- 
foran, ogun uuerdat thi geoponot; than maht thu aftar thiu suases mannes 
gesiun sidor gebotean, gehelean an is hobde. 
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The Heliand presents a special problem with regard to the verbs of 
seeing: it has, in its almost 6000 verses, 110 cases of sehan and its com- 
pounds (41 of the simple verb, 64 of gisehan, and a mere half-dozen of 
bi-, far- and obarsehan); and in comparison to the frequency with which 
other terms are varied in the cumulative style of the poem, the few cases 
of sehan in variation with scauuon or vice versa are negligible. 

There is no cogent reason to assume that in this respect Wulfila 
followed the Latin version—or versions—of the Scriptures rather than 
the Greek. He consulted the Latin in doubtful cases; but why make 
special use of it to determine his choice of words? That he knew the 
official language of the Eastern Roman Empire, which had, at the ex- 
pense of Greek, also become the speech of the court and the elegant 
world in the former countries of Alexander the Great, we have no reason 
to doubt, even if we disregarded the testimony of his pupil Auxentius. 
But Greek, the idiom of the lower classes in the same area, must have 
been much more familiar to him. Every page of his translation shows 
it.! His treatment of Latin loan words—which appear in Greek garb— 
is further evidence. That Latin uses for the concept of seeing but eight 
verbs where Greek has eleven is irrelevant. The majority of these verbs, 
in both languages, occur but rarely, some like AauSavew —accipere, 
xatomrpifey —speculare only once or twice each. The abundance of 
Greek stems as enumerated by Professor Porterfield is merely apparent 
when we rule out those of infrequent use, and when we consider that 
dpay, léeiv, SfeoPau belong to the same conjugational scheme as sup- 
pletive words, that #eac@a and Oewpeiy occur in only two of the Gospels, 
and that daivey does not belong here at all. That Greek, a language 
of many centuries of literary tradition, should have developed a richer 
vocabulary need not fill us with wonderment. But Wulfila’s use of one 
word in rendering the first three is as little surprising as the use of 
German gehen in translating Fr. aller, je vais, j’irai.* 

1 This one consideration should have sufficed to refute the absurd fancies promulgated 
some twenty years ago by Professor Leo Wiener, who would have us believe that the 
Gothic Bible was in reality Burgundian of the eighth and ninth centuries. Who, in any 
section of Western Europe, at that time would have thought of translating the Scriptures 
from the Greek? who in Western Europe even knew Greek? and who would in that epoch 
have invented the letters used in the Gothic fragments, when the Latin script was generally 
accepted in the West of Europe? 

2 Gothic gaggan translates &yay, brave, EpxerOat, ar-, elotpxerIar, (d10-, elo) ropeberOar, 
(4va-, xara) Baivew, croixeiv, xpooxbrrav, repirareiv, dxodovbeiv. Some of these words are 
rendered by compounds of /eiban and a few other verbs of locomotion. But it seems un- 
likely that from these facts we could draw inferences on special modes of moving from 
place to place. Every language has some words that it uses with striking frequency, cf. 
7Ovat, israva: and their compounds, Fr. metire, Engl. to get, move, change, Ger. tun, machen, 
etc. There are certain modern investigators of a particularly dangerous type who would 
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The author’s third thesis—that the Gothic prefixes denote mere ver- 
bal shadings—admits of more debate, and will be taken up later. That 
there must have been many more words in folk-Gothic to express the 
idea of seeing than Wulfila uses is extremely doubtful. Examining any 
modern German—or Germanic—dialect for the verbs of sensuous per- 
ception, what do we find? In large sections of Germany schmecken must 
do for both smell and taste; and what is there to express héren but this 
one word?® For seeing, the German Roget, Schlessing-Wehrles Deut- 
scher Wortschatz, offers a bountiful list, but how many of the words here 
enumerated are in actual popular use? The same observation holds good 
for English. In preparing this study I asked a number of my students 
to watch for a few weeks the actual use of verbs of this category; and 
to see outran all its competitors by an immeasurable distance. The lists 
suggested by the author on page 214 of his article could hardly have 
served a translator of Wulfila’s type. Among what he terms modern 
German synonyms for sehen he includes vernehmen and erfahren, which 
will do for héren but never for sehen; verfahren, wihnen, meinen, denken, 
glauben are impossible; of scheinen he says (page 209) that its root is 
well preserved in Gothic skeinan, “the meaning of which went through 
no prohibitive changes in the intervening twelve centuries’ between 
Wulfila and Luther, but skeinan means to shine, leuchten, aufblitzen, 
which meaning attaches to it also in OHG and OSax, and only late in 
the MHG period did it come to mean, also, to become visible. Some of 
the hypothesized analogues to blicken, achten, trachten, wahr would 
have made Wulfila and his folk-Gothic contemporaries open their eyes 
wide. Why in looking for synonyms in Gothic he should have en- 
tirely left out fairweitjan, which occurs six times (rendering d7revifeay, 





make out such frequent use of certain words as signs of some specific form of Geistigkeit 
and Weltgefiihl and draw from such phenomena far-reaching conclusions on the character 
of the speech community. 

* And possibly vernehmen; horchen, lauschen, an-, zuhéren mean different things, acts of 
volition. 

‘I fail to grasp the meaning of “Would it not be safer here to figure on long periods of 
time and their effects than to suppose loan words in an age when leans could hardly have 
been realized?’”’ Does the author assume that there were no loan words in Gothic? that 
Gothic could possibly have been preserved in Nordic purity after decades if not genera- 
tions of association with the peoples of the Roman Empire? And it is entirely erroneous 
to assume that because certain words existed in OGH they must also have been found in 
Gothic. In the same place we hear: ‘‘We sometimes neglect the facts of chronology and 
ethnological progress in this connection. We say: ‘There is a wide gap between Gothic and 
OHG.’ There is very little gap at all; where the ‘gap’ comes in is in the possession of 
actual Gothic and OHG documents.” We had always fancied that at Wulfila’s time there 
was no such thing as OHG, and that West Germanic was not yet split up by the OHG sound 
shift. 
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repepyaterOa, weplepyos; cf. also the interesting formation fairweitl 
béarpov) and mundon sis (cxor civ) is not quite clear. 

If my words seem unkollegial I must plead in self-defense that the 
tone of the article is often irritatingly flippant and supercilious. Thus 
we find a statement that imputes to Wulfila something not a whit 
better than conscious deception (page 217): 

Wulfila was not without his sectarian problem. He was an Arian. He 
therefore translated for the Arians, or he played a trick on his flock un- 
becoming episcopal conduct. (The italics are mine.) ... he had this 
religious issue to meet. Are we to believe that he purposely used a non- 
sectarian Gothic? 

Are we, I should say, to assume that to support his creed Wulfila would 
purposely falsify Holy Writ instead of resolutely joining the Athanasians 
if he found their tenets borne out by its words? 

The hypothesis that Wulfila intentionally confined himself to saiwan, 
“a realistic, ocular verb, one that admits of nothing supernatural,” as 
in keeping with Arian doctrine needs no further refutation. We have 
seen it completely vitiated by an even superficial comparison with the 
other translations. Or would the author claim Saint Jerome together 
with Luther and all the others as crypto-Arians? But what basis is 
there, in reality, for saying that sailwan admits of nothing supernatural? 
Does it not in many cases denote visions and other-wordly phenomena? 
Is not the Arian doctrine as full of subtle and sophistic dialectics as 
any? Where do we find an indication that the supernatural played in it 
a lesser part than in the orthodox creed? 

The only one of the author’s theses, then, that merits closer scrutiny 
is that the Gothic verbal prefixes represent verbal nuances and not 
much more. On page 209 we read: 

We tell our undergraduates that some of the inseparable prefixes, such 
as ge-, be- and emp-, give compounds that have no connection at all 


with the simple verbs. This is not wholly correct. Was ich hire, gehért 
mir. Was mir zukommt, bekomme ich. Was ich fange, empfange ich. 


I question whether any native German whose etymological consciousness 
does not haunt him with uncanny supersensitiveness would connect the 
verbs in the three sets. We might intentionally play on the etymology 
in the latter two cases: Nicht jeder bekommt, was ihm zukommt, and 
Was ich empfange, brauche ich nicht su fangen, if we wished to indulge 
in a very silly Kalauer. I fail to see the point in Was ich hore, gehért mir. 
Unless the original consciousness of connection, present at the coining 
of new words out of available elements, were very quickly blotted out 
by what Karl Otto Erdmann in his fine book Die Bedeutung des Wortes 
aptly calls “gedankenloser Wortgebrauch und sein Nutzen,” there would 
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be no growth in language, and we could never have side by side such sen- 
tences as: 

ersieht ihr jeden Wunsch an den Augen ab—davon wollen wir absehen— 
darauf hat er es abgesehen; sieh dir das Buch an—das sieht man dir an— 
ich sehe ihn als meinen Freund an—er genieLt groLes Ansehen; versieh 
dich mit Geld—es war ein schlimmes Versehen; das mu ich doch nach- 
sehen—das muL man ihm nachsehen—jetzt haben wir das Nachsehen. 

In the extant portions of the Gothic Bible saian admits of compo- 
sition with seven prefixes. Andsaiwands uk silban renders oxoray 
ceavrov Gal. vi. 1 (K.J.V. considering thyself), and ni andsaiwis and- 
wairpei ob KapBdves mpdbowrov Luke xx. 21 (neither acceptest thou the 
person). The use of \auSavey is rare in classical Greek and is sometimes 
accompanied by phrases like rp 5a; German might say sich an etwas 
halten, more in keeping with the usual meaning of the word.® Atsaian 
means #o look to, to attend to, to be on one’s guard, beware, rendering Gk 
mpoo-, éwéxew, oxomeiv, BXéwew ard, thus uniting two widely divergent 
meanings, similar to those under versehen above. Bisailan stands for 
mepiBdérea Gar to look around, xaravoeiv to observe, perceive, and mpovoeicbar 
to provide, purvey, versorgen. Insaiwan: éu-, émi-, dva-, eloBdérew to look 
at, after, up. bairhsailwan: xarorrpifecbar to behold as in a glass, im Spie- 
gel erblicken. Ussaiwan: wepiB\érecOar ansehen, avaBdérew to look up, to 
receive one’s sight. In the great majority of cases, then, Greek uses words 
that seem to call for a rendering by means of saian, simple or com- 
pounded. 

But what of gasailwan, which I have chosen for the title of this paper?® 
On revient toujours a ses premiers amours. Over forty years ago, my 
primitia laboris, on “Some Recent Investigations on Modality,” MLN, 
x (1895), 117-125, reviewed in detail Streitberg’s fine essay on “‘Per- 
fektive und imperfektive Aktionsart im Germanischen” and the dis- 
sertations of Carl Recha and Rudolf Wustmann on various phases of 
this question. My paper was written at the instigation and under the 
guidance of Professor George Allison Hench, who also suggested the use 
of modality for what the Germans call Aktionsart and, of late, Aspekt, 
which is modelled after Slavic vid and has the advantage of ready 
transfer to other modern tongues. 


5 “There can certainly be no flaw in the reasoning to assert that the use of Gothic 
andniman in this connection would have revealed a keener sense of linguistic discrimina- 
tion.” But andniman means to take up, to receive. If the author had taken the trouble to 
compare Gal. v1. 2 rpécwrov beds dvOparov ob NauBaver gub mans andwairpei ni andsitib—a 
close parallel to the above passage—he would have found a better substitute. 

* As to the subtitle, I would reaffirm here my denial of the very existence of synonyms 
properly so called. I do not believe that any two words of any one language ever meant 
absolutely the same thing under any and all conditions. 
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Professor Porterfield denies (page 205) any difference in meaning be- 
tween sailan and gasailan: 
Much has been written on this question, and various theses have been 
posited, only to cause the writers to cry out, “Verderbnis der Ueber- 
lieferung,”’ as Streitberg has done, when the thesis is routed by Wulfila 
himself. There are cases where Wulfila seems to have seen in gasailvan a 
collective or perfective idea as opposed to an imperfective one in simple 
saiwan. More than this cannot safely be laid down, as differences in 
usage prove and disagreement among authorities argues. 
Quoting Christ’s word in John xvi. 16 he says: “‘For the inability of 
His disciples to see Him on earth he uses sailip; for the same, once He 
has gone to His father, He uses gasaiib. The latter case is durative; 
and it is collective.” This terminology is arbitrary, to say the very least. 
A reference to Tobias Diekhofi’s The German Language (pp. 137 f.) 
would make it appear that it was used there; but Diekhoff, Joc. cit., 
gives an unmistakably clear exposition of the use of ga- as producing 
perfective verbs, in the accepted sense of the term.’ The meaning of 
ga- in the passage quoted is most certainly not durative (=¢o have sight, 
be able to see, look at, look on) but ingressive-perfective (to behold, er- 
blicken).® 

In his lucid presentation of verb aspect in German, in Deutsche Syn- 
tax, 11, 93-113, Professor Behaghel enumerates well over ninety articles 
and monographs on the subject.® Were Professor Porterfield’s rash dog- 
matism in any way justified, we might with Mephistopheles wail, ‘‘Ein 
groBer Aufwand, schmihlich! ist vertan.” But things are by no means 
so discouraging. To be sure, Streitberg, in the first joy of what seemed 
to him a momentous discovery,’ simplified matters too much on the 
basis of Slavic usage, and must be corrected on some points. In the main, 
his findings still hold. One of the most important of these is that the 
prefix ga-, beside its use with purely local force (=together, zusammen, 
in words like garinnan, gagiman), through the disappearance of this 
local meaning in most cases became the chief means of changing an 
imperfective or durative verb into an ingressive or effective perfective. 


7I do not recall ever having heard of collective verbs; does the author means verbs 
containing the idea of together, zusammen? 

8 The wording “For the inability . . . for the same, . . . ” of course either contains an 
odd misconception or beclouds the issue hopelessly, for it admits of no other interpreta- 
tion than “for their inability to see Him after He has gone to His father,’”’ when what 
Christ means is that He will return, or that He will take them into His heavenly mansions. 

* Professor Curme treats verb aspect in his Grammar of the German Language 2nd ed., 
$164; for English, in Kurath-Curme’s Grammar of the English Language, 111 (Syntax), 373- 
388; Hirt in his Handbuch des Urgermanischen, mt, 128-134. 

10 Jacob Grimm, with his marvelous intuition, had divined it fully sixty years before; 
see his letter to Lachmann, Dec. 27, 1823. 
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Take, e.g., garinnan, which we have just met in the sense of ouvépxe- 
o0at, érvovvayecOar, and the like. Contrast it with 1 Cor 1x. 24 ofrws 
rpéxere, lva xaroddPnre swa rinnaip, ei garinnaip=So run that ye may ob- 
tain (the prize); Luther die, so in den Schranken laufen, die laufen alle, 
aber einer erlanget das Kleinod. Laufet nun also, daL ihr es ergreifet." Gk. 
s €xex Gra dxobew &xovérw wer Ohren hat zu hiren, der hére is as a rule 
rendered by saei habai ausona hausjandona gahausjai where simple 
hausjan means the ability to hear, the compound @o listen, to take notice, 
aufmerken, sich merken. In general, it may be laid down with perfect 
assurance that wherever the simple verb denotes a condition or state of 
things the ga-compound designates the entering into such a state or the 
completion of it: 


sitan=to be sitting, gasitan=to sit down; standan=to be standing, gastan- 
dan=to stop; haban=to be in possession of, gahaban=to take possession of ; 
slepan=to be asleep, gaslepan=to fall asleep; pahan, slawan=to keep 
silent, gabahan, gaslawan=to grow or be struck dumb, verstummen; 
bairan=to be with child, gabairan=to give birth; saggy sunno=the sun was 
selting, Dan gasagq sauil=at sundown; fraihnan=to ask a question, 
gafrathnan=to learn, erfahren; swiltan=to be dying, gaswiltan=to breathe 
one’s last. 


Space permitting, the illustrations could be multiplied by scores; cf. 
Streitberg’s original essay or the brief summary in his Gotisches Ele- 
mentarbuch. 

Now for some cases of saiwan—gasailwan. Lack of space forbids 
quoting the text in full; the reader should consult his Gothic Bible and 
also compare the Greek original. The cases which I find particularly 
illuminative are as follows: 

For saiwan: Matthew v. 28; vr. 1, 4, 18; x1. 7, 8, 9. John vr. 22, 30, 40; 
vit. 57; 1x. 7, 8, 11, 19, 21, 25; x1. 19; x11. 22; Luke rm. 15; vir. 16, 35; 
1x. 62; x. 23; xix. 24. Mark tv. 12; v. 14, 15, 31. 1 Kor. rx. 1; x. 18; 
xvi. 7. 2 Kor. x. 7. 1 Thes. v. 15. 1 Tim. vi. 16.—gasaian: Matthew 
vi. 16; vit. 14; rx. 2; x1. 4; xxvut. 54. John vi. 19, 62; vimt. 51, 56; rx. 41; 
x. 12; x1. 10; xv. 16, 17, 19. Luke 1. 12, 22, 29; 1. 17; m1. 6; v. 12; vir. 
22; vir. 53; 1x. 36; xvi. 22. Mark v. 16 (reference to eye-witnesses of a 
past event; spectators of something going on would require simple verb) ; 
vu. 23, 24, 25; x1v. 67; xv1. 7, 11. Rom. vu. 23. 1 Kor. xv. 6. 2 Kor. 
Iv. 18; vu. 8. Kol. 1. 15 f. 1 Thes. m. 17; mm. 10. Skeireins (Streitberg 


edition) 11, line 5, 17; tv. 20; v1. 23, 26, 27, 28. 


One might pick any like number of illustrations consecutively from 
the more than two hundred occurrences in Wulfila’s text and the result 


4 A modern German parallel: “Manch ein Volk hat gehungert und gehungert und hat seine 
GréBe erhungert.’”’ 
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would be the same. One conclusion is incontrovertible: there is an in- 
cisive distinction between the simple verb and the ga-compound. Sa 
augona habands sailandona gasailai! In general the simple verb, 
analogous to other verbs cited above, has distinctly imperfective func- 
tion (=to look at, look on, have sight), and the compound denotes ingres- 
sive or resultative, effective action (=¢o behold, erblicken). In a few 
cases it is a durative perfective, and in one or two it might be explained 
as an intensive. That there should be cases where Wulfila’s original 
text may have been corrupted by the scribes—a century and a half lie 
between the original and the Codex Argenteus, the latter furthermore 
was written by Ostrogoths—is a matter of small wonder; indeed, it would 
be more astounding if the original had been preserved in its pristine 
purity. But Streitberg speaks of ‘“‘Verderbnis der Ueberlieferung’’ only 
in a negligible number of instances, and in these as a rule makes out a 
strong case. 

Rudolf Wustmann was the first to call attention to the parallel seman- 
tic development of Gothic ga- and MnHG zusammen; he also first made 
the distinction between ingressives and effectives, which Streitberg was 
quick to adopt. Wustmann traces the various meanings of ga-, OSax 
gi-, from the original meaning together; MnHG gefrieren=zusammen- 
frieren> fest frieren> ganz frieren, also in den Zustand des Frierens ein- 
treten, clearly illustrates the various phases; zusammenbrechen, -fallen, 
-sucken, -schrecken exhibit striking parallels. The reason for the loss of 
the original local function of ga- and its consequent development as 
the chief means of making perfectives out of imperfectives is clearly 
set forth by Behaghel (loc. cit., §597): There was not side by side with 
the prefix a preposition with the same local meaning.” 


2 The figures of my own collection from the entire Gothic texts do not tally with Pro- 
fessor Porterfield’s; neither does a count of cases of sailwan and its compounds in Gabel- 
entz-Loebe’s vocabulary confirm his statistics. But I attach little importance to such a 
divergence. 

3 Behaghel calls attention, in §598, to another function of ga- besides its perfective use. 
As is shown by the use of the prefix in nominal compounds, the idea of zusammen may 
merge with that of repetition and, finally, duration, as in Gedchze, Geseufze, Gesinge, and 
he adduces familiar and dialect locutions such as etwas zusammenreden, zusammensingen. 
If I correctly analyze my own speech rhythm and melody, I make a distinction in the 
pitch of zusammen in cases like these: Was redest du da zusammen! = What senseless chatter 
is this! as against Was redet ihr da zusammen? = What are you talking, conferring, whisper- 
ing about, what mischief are you up to? Die Arbeit habt ihr susammen geschrieben=you 
collaborated in this piece of work, as against Der hat einen schinen Stiefel zusammen- 
geschrieben= that’s a fine mess that fellow has concocted. But it is odd that I cannot detect 
any such difference in these two sentences: Wenn sie zusammen (= miteinander) kommen, 
sind sie wieder verséhnt, and Wenn sie k (=aneinanderk n, -geraten), 
gibt’s ein Ungliick. 
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In the majority of cases gasailan is used in the preterit form, ren- 
dering (éeiv; which seems but natural, since to behold, erblicken and the 
like are much more apt to relate past events than present happenings. 
The same holds good for the OSax Heliand, which shows for sehan 4 
present, 17 preterite forms (mostly with the meaning ¢o look at, to enjoy 
[life eternal, the light]), and 20 infinitives; for gisehan, 7 presents, 40 pret- 
erites, 2 perfects and 15 infinitives. In the Gothic texts the passages 
telling of the restoration of sight to the blind are particularly illumina- 
tive; cf. John rx. 7, 8, 11, 19, 21, 25 for saiwan, Mark vir. 23-25 for 
gasai an. In its perfective compound Gothic has an advantage over 
Greek, which must state point-action in the present by means of dpaw 
or Br\érw; cf. the younger Cyrus’s exclamation Tév &vépa dp when in 
the battle of Kunaxa he detects his brother Artaxerxes.“ 

In his monumental V élkerpsychologie Wundt in dealing with semantic 
change postulates GesetzmaGigheit des Bedeutungswandels alongside of 
the dogma of Ausnahmslosigkeit der Lautgesetze, and adduces some strik- 
ing examples to prove his theorem. It is noteworthy that there is a 
strong parallel in the development of avv- and com-compounds in Greek 
and Latin with the Germanic prefix. A cursory examination of my 
Greek dictionary yields cuvx\dw, ouvyKérrw, ovyKpirtw, ovyKupéw, 
avyxéw, gvyxdw, svAAapBarw, cvddAoylfouar, cupBalyw, cvuppevw, oupTny- 
vupe (yada ouprnyvivac to make milk coagulate), cvpdpovéw, ovvarpéw, 
cvvapdcow, cuvedabvw, cuvinut, cvvicrapat, cuvTedéw, auvréuvw, suvTpiBw, 
ovpphyvuut, ovoxoragver. In all these the prefix either has achieved, or 
is on the road to acquiring, perfective function, and the Jist could no 
doubt be considerably augmented. Zvvopdw, for which Benseler gives the 
German equivalents zugleich oder zusammen sehen, mitzusehen, ansehen, 
beobachten, genau sehen, tiberlegen, einsehen, erkennen, bemerken, is closely 
related to gasaiwan except that in the latter the idea of seeing incompany 
with some one else is nowhere extant in the Gothic texts. In Latin I count 
some 75 compounds, of co-, col-, com-, con-, cor-, among which conficere 
with facere, conticere with tacere is paralleled by Gothic gataujan: :taujan, 
gapahan::pbahan. In a large number of the Latin compounds the de- 
velopment of meaning seems to have gone from sociative via intensive 
to either culmination or rapidity of action; the change from cooriri=to 
arise with might to to arise suddenly is parallel to that of many Germanic 
adjectives and adverbs like German schnell, geschwind, bald. 


4 Hirt’s statement, loc. cit., page 130, that the present of point-action verbs has only fu- 
ture meaning, needs considerable modification. Ich sehe ihn/—the usual translation of the 
phrase quoted—is equivalent to ich erblicke ihn, which is distinctly point-action. Hirt 
mentions among the simple verb stems belonging here bringen; but ich bringe dir’s may 
just as often mean J am bringing it as I shall bring it. 
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Much has been said and written on Wulfila’s slavish adherence to his 
Greek original, and not nearly enough on his eminent skill as a trans- 
lator of the Scriptures. This is not the place to enter into the controversy, 
but it cannot be stated too emphatically that in his use of perfective 
verbs Wulfila brings out fine shades and subtleties of meaning over and 
above his Greek and Latin originals. Professor Porterfield sides with the 
detractors of Wulfila’s linguistic ability (page 217): 

Are we to believe that his unique objective was a Gothic Bible that 
could be understood by all, and this at a time when what the modern 
world would call illiteracy was in the majority? What grounds could there 


be for such theses? There was a folk-Gothic; for there was a Gothic folk, 
but Wulfila’s Bible would be one of the least logical places to look for it. 


As pointed out before, he believes that Wulfila’s frequent use of 
sailwan is additional proof that the Gothic Bible is written in theological 
rather than popular style. I hope I have shown that such a thesis would 
have to be propped by less tenuous arguments. When Wulfila’s work is 
compared to Luther’s—which is always done to the disparagement of 
the Gothic bishop—three things should be borne in mind: (1) Germanic 
word order (for it is the word order more than anything else to which 
exception is taken) was much more flexible in that period than our 
feeling in modern languages would indicate as admissible." (2) Painstak- 
ing accuracy at an epoch of the most incisive dissensions in ecclesiastic 
dogma was the first and foremost requirement for the translator. 
Charges and countercharges of the most vitriolic kind were hurled 
against practically all of them—to what abuse was not Saint Jerome 
subjected!—but we hear of none against Wulfila’s rendering. Since the 
translator was conscious that he was not making a book for general 
use—not even the Greek and Latin versions could at that time be con- 
sidered as such—but that the priests would explain to their congrega- 
tions the meanings of the sacred texts read, the wording itself was of 
secondary importance. In view of all that, Wulfila did pretty well, and 
it is questionable whether most of the Greek laity—although the style 
of New Testament Greek, as Professor Julius Deissmann has shown in 
his Licht von Osten, was that of the lower strata of society—would with- 
out elucidation from the clergy have understood the Greek text any 
better than the Goth was able to understand Wulfila’s. (3) In all proba- 
bility, Wulfila was by provenience and training bi-lingual from the start, 
and a number of phenomena that seem odd may be explained on that 
assumption; but that does not fall within the scope of the present paper. 


15 The position of the reflexive, e.g., after the infinitive, as in English, which grates on 
the ears of a German, is evidenced by the development of the passive form in the Scan- 
dinavian languages out of reflexive verbs. 
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Everything considered, it may be safely laid down that “the Gothic 
Bible is Gothic.” I am not competent to apply Sievers’ rhythmic and 
melodic principles to my investigation, but after long years of reading, 
Wulfila’s text sounds to my inner ear as Gothic as the Heliand sounds 
Old Saxon. Sa habands ausona hausjandona gahausjail 

EDWIN ROEDDER 


College of the City of New York 
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ITALIAN-RUMANIAN LONG FORMS AS AGAINST 
SPANISH AND FRENCH SHORT FORMS 


HE purpose of this paper is to indicate that the clear and definite 

tendency of popular Latin speech of all periods to force out un- 
accented vocalic phonemes, particularly in the interior of words, had a 
continued existence from earliest times up to the separate development 
of the Romance languages, and that the divarication of Eastern and 
Western Romance rests on obstructions interposed in greater part after 
Latin had ceased to be a living language. While some Latin and Romance 
scholars have observed elements that call into question the exactness of 
the orthodox statement of conditions,! we nevertheless have been con- 
fronted with no clear, unequivocal exposition of the actual situation and 
no accumulation of evidence that would challenge the correctness of the 
accepted account. 

The inscriptions, in so far as they give us casual glimpses of the popu- 
lar speech, show that the popular Latin speech of all regions was uniform 
in respect to syncopation.? With such tendency and distribution estab- 
lished as a fact, the situation presented to us in the divergence of Italian, 
Rumanian, and Eastern Rhaeto-Romance on the one hand, and French, 
Spanish, and Western Rhaeto-Romance on the other, may therefore be 
due to events that took place in the independent evolution of these in- 
dividual languages. It is true that a complete examination of this phe- 
nomenon must take account of the possibility that there may have been 
interference with the popular habits in the Latin of the various regions 
and must also avoid the allegation that the popular speech had at all 
moments exclusively syncopated forms. In addition, perhaps some rec- 
ognition may have to be given to the tempo as well as the social stratum 
of speech. The popular speech may have been fundamentally no less 
conservative than the learned speech. However, the popular tongue is 
subject to greater strain than the deliberate, leisurely literary language. 

Vocalic syncope was a phenomenon known to primitive Italic. It is 
important to note in passing that the exact circumstances attending 
syncopation are by no means known, nor satisfactorily worked out. This 
is true of Primitive Italic, Early Latin, Popular Latin of the classical 
period, Late Latin, and Early Romance.’ Our inadequate knowledge of 


1 See C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian (Cambridge, 1927), p. 54. Therein condi- 
tions in Italian are termed a “‘compromise.”’ 

2 E. Cross, Syncope and Kindred Phenomena in Latin Inscriptions (New York, 1930). 

* See Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, Sth ed. (Munich, 1928), p. 91, and the 
Romance works cited in the present study. 
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the conditions underlying syncope as it is found to exist in the Romance 
languages was expressed by Meyer-Liibe<* “Die in Betracht kommenden 
Gesetze sind noch nicht alle klargelegt.”” But he goes on to point out that 
certain consonantal surroundings seem to induce syncopation. Some key 
examples of syncope either in Primitive Italic or in separate Italic lan- 
guages may be briefly cited: 

reccidi for re-cecidi; ferre for ferere; ancipes from ambi+; quindecim from 
quinque +decem [haplology]; officina beside opificina; postus, positus; iurgo be- 
side iurigo; supra beside superi; disciplina beside discipulus; gemellus for 
*zemenelos; Falernus from *Falizinos. 

In final syllables we have ars, pars, mors, mens, for *artis, *partis, etc. 
As is well known, the Oscan-Umbrian branch shows extensive syncope: 
O. actud (“‘agito’’); huirz “hortus”); U. fiktu (‘‘figito’’). 

The phenomenon of syncope is, of course, bound up with the nature 
and position of the accent. While we know directly very little about the 
nature (and not too much, always, about the position) of the Latin ac- 
cent, the testimony of the Romance languages indicates rather indubi- 
tably that at least for very late times, and also for the popular speech of 
classical times, the Latin accent was a relatively strong stress accent. 

Bearing in mind that a regional comparison of inscriptions demon- 
strates that there is no direct evidence that the Latin of one region syn- 
copated more than another, we must realize that the theory of a diver- 
gence within Latin itself is based solely upon the conditions we envisage 
in the Romance languages and dialects. 

I do not assume the existence of a Primitive Romance speech, as do 
Bourciez’ and others, because the hypothesizing of such a stage is en- 
tirely unnecessary. Its existence has never been proved and is, I might 
further suggest, irrelevant. My immediate undertaking is to show that 
the long forms of Italian or Rumanian, equally with those of Spanish 
and French, are largely of secondary nature and owe their existence to 
the force of a learned propulsion. In other words, the speech of the East- 
ern regions went back to long forms under the predominance of some 
sort of cultured influence, in many cases under a sort of re-formation, 
or in certain instances under the operation of anaptyxis superimposed 
upon forms already syncopated. Directing our attention to the ever- 
present learned influence, Meillet writes: ‘“Les emprunts des langues ro- 
manes au latin n’ont jamais cessé.’’* With the possible exception of 


* Einfithrung in das Studium der rom. Spr. (Heidelberg, 1920), p. 154. 

§ Stolz-Schmalz, op. cit., p. 92. 

*C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston, 1904), p. 8. 

7 E. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane (Paris, 1923), pp. 129 ff. 

® A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguistique générale. (Paris, 1926), p. 319. 
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Rumanian, the great learned influence was that of written Latin. Latin 
was the language of religion and science. But there is another element 
aside from that of mere borrowing; and that is an impulse issuing from 
both the living and dead state of educated Latin and transmitted to the 
forms of the popular Latin speech and of Romance itself so as to shape 
these forms to a mold running contrary to, or exerting an arresting force 
on, the popular tendency. The long forms of literary Latin served as a 
means of building a cultured speech pattern. 

As my examples will indicate, many forms used to bolster up the 
theory of a fundamental divergence in the Romance languages are based 
on questionable etymologies. Neo-Latin lexicology shows many learned 
or literary elements. Successive borrowings have produced Romance 
doublets. Lastly, analogy has interfered with the normal development of 
some forms. In short, we frequently find not only generally, but even 
within the separate Romance languages, both a short form and a long 
form existing side by side: It. bacchio and bacolo. Others are cited in the 
course of this article. Also, in many instances, the resultant distribution 
is not the one expected in support of the asserted grand divisions of 
Romance: pulex > Rumanian purece, Italian pulce; masculus > Rumanian 
mascur, Italian maschio. That is, Italian uses the short form like French 
and Spanish, but Rumanian uses the long form. Again, while polypus > 
Italian polpo, Spanish pulpo, the form pieuvre indicates that the long 
form is the basis of the French resultant. Furthermore, the vocalism 
points to a double borrowing from Greek into Latin.*® 

A number of doublets in the separate Romance languages rest on 
borrowings that occurred after a specialization of meaning of the popular 
form. So separare, becoming sevrer (“‘wean”), was replaced by the bor- 
rowed séparer. However, the variant forms both in Romance generally 
and in the individual languages are not always so clear-cut and evident. 
Forces acting simultaneously making for the preservation of long forms 
and the production of short forms, and even the introduction of anaptyc- 
tic forms, have greatly complicated our problem. 

There was general syncopation in the Classical Latin period, conspicu- 
ously in the cases of ]+vowel+consonant, r+vowel+consonant, and 
s+vowel+ consonant.'® 

At this point I cite such Latin-Romance forms—i.e., occurring in both 
Latin and Romance—as have been syncopated in attested Latin or in 
Romance survivals. The necessary implication and inference is that in 
the syncopal treatment of these words the two traditional divisions of 
the Romance languages show no difference. I exclude almost all com- 


* W. Meyer-Liibke, Einfithrung, §132. 
© Grundriss der rom. Philologie, ed. by G. Gréber (Strassburg, 1904-06), 1, 469. 
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pound verbs, reconstructed or assumed forms, words that contain a pre- 
vocalic i or e in the unaccented posttonic syllable, such as allium, apium, 
angustia, animalia, and hordeum. The development of a yod in these 
cases is not, for the purposes of this study, a fair test of the workings of 
syncopation. For the most part, the type !~ is used, but some other words 
having more than three syllables, with the accent on the antepenult and 
some scattered examples exhibiting ~*~ (loss of pretonic postsecondary- 
accented syllable) are included. With the indicated exclusions we still 
have a very useful collection as follows: 


acucula (late Latin), adulter, aesculus, alter, anaticula [for the suffix], angulus 
(Rum.), apicula [suffix], asper, auricula, avica, avunculus, baculum, barbulus, 
bibere (It. also short), bonitas, calamus, calidus, cancer, canicula, capulum, car- 
bunculus, carricare, catulus, cerniculum, cingula, circulus, civitas, clavicula, co- 
agulum, cognitus, colaphus, comes, (com) positus, computare, consocer (Rum. short), 
cooperculum, copula, cornicula, corniculum, craticula in It. verb incatricchiare, 
crotalum (so in Modern Greek)-in It. crocchiare, cunula, cycnus (short and long), 
debita, dexter, dicere, digitus, domnus-a, ducere (old It. durre), dum interim, ebu- 
lum, eremus (so in Modern Greek); erigere (Old It. ergere), examen (shortened 
It.), exponere (short in It.), exporrigere (in It.), fabula, facere, farrago, fenuculum, 
Serula, fibula, fidelitas, filex, fistulare, frigidus, genuculum, gerulus, graculus, hor- 
ridus, ilex, insubulum, insula (It. is learned), iaculum, iuniperus, iuvenis (short 
Rum.), laridum, lenticula, macula, manicula, manipulus (special form manuculus 
in It.), maritima (loca)—It. meremma, masculus, merula, musculus (Rum. usual 
—It. learned) nebula (reconstructed *nibulus), octoginta (reduced in It., long in 
Old Spanish), oculus, panucula (contamination but syncopated), pariculus-a 
(deriv. of par—It. parecchi, etc.), peditum, peduculus, persica, polypus, ponere, 
populus (It. short), pdpulus has inscr. short form poplus,™ porrigere, positus 
(It. postierla rests on posterula), presbyter (short in Rum.), pulex, quadragesima, 
quadraginta, quinquaginta, radicula, ranucula, renunculus (short in Rum.), rotu- 
lus, sabulum, salix, sarculum, scopulus, separare (alt. short form in It.), sepiua- 
ginta, sexaginta, silex, situla, socer (It. long and Rum. short), solidus, sorex (It. 
sorcio), (sorce exists), spatula (long and short It.), speculum (spiculum >spiclum 
in Lat. but Ital. has spigolo), spinula, stabulum, stipula, strigilis (subducere >It. 
soddurre), [subula] (another suffix—short in It.), tabula, tegula, torculum, toxicum 
(short and long in It.), irahere, tribulum, triginta, ungula, ventriculus, veritas, 
verticulus, veteranus (short in Rum. and Italian dialects), vetulus, viginti, vilitas, 
vinculum, viridis, viticula, vitigenus (short in It., doubtless influenced by another 
suffix). 


While these examples show the largest categories to be made up of forms 
ending in Jo/a and culo/a, about 36 and 26 instances, respectively, never- 
theless other examples of the loss of vowel between g+/, /+c, /+d, 
l+m, 1+ p, l+t, m+t, mp+t, r+c, r+d, r+g, r+l, r+m, also offer a 


4 CILL., vt, no. 372. 
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large class—about 24—and loss of vowel between 6+1, c+r, p+r, t+r, 
and #+/ offer ca. 12. T’/o has been replaced by c’lo in catulus, vetulus, etc. 

The universality of the reduction of the suffix culo and the loss of the 
vocalic phoneme preceding the suffix Jo justifies us in enunciating a law, 
even for Italian. It follows, then, that these words, where they have suf- 
fered no reduction of consonantal phoneme+vocalic phoneme+/o in 
the separate Romance languages, must be considered learned, or in 
certain less integral instances, at least semi-learned: 


ab oculis, accola, albula, amygdala, ansula, assula, attilus, bacula, barbula, caupu- 
lus, cingulum, cymbalum, dactylus (has change of suffix in It.), diabolus, fabula, 
facula (shows conflict), fistula (It. verb is fischiare), flammula, flocculus, glandula, 
hamula, hérmala (Greek), insula, lumbulus, mespilus, micula (derivative in It.), 
nubilus, nucula (Tuscan nocchia), picula, pompilus, populus, querquedula, re- 
molum, saetula, scandula, singulus, spiculum, tabula, titulus, tremulus. 











Of the history of many of these unsyncopated forms we know quite 
little. Also, where no Italian forms are cited in works of reference we 
frequently have both long and short forms in various Italian dialects. 
Lastly, in numerous instances, short forms in the dialects can be cited 
to counterbalance long forms in the standard literary language of Italy. 
Words such as aurifex, iungula, and others offer us variants that invite 
careful examination. Fabula and tabula each present both long and short 
forms under such circumstances as to indicate that the long forms are to 
be classed as learned, like French fable and table. 

The verbs bibere, dicere, ducere, facere, ponere, and trahere, together 
with their compounds, have been shortened in both East and West. It 
is significant that in Spanish these verb forms were taken out of the Latin 
third conjugation, but dicere, ducere, facere, and ponere suffered shorten- 
ing of their infinitive stems in the future (and conditional). Though 
Italian bere may be considered an instance of haplology, the vital point 
is that we have a reduced form of bibere. While the infinitive ending of 
the third conjugation, ere, has been kept in Italian, I note that the most 
considerable movement has been away from the third conjugation. Not 
counting the verbs just mentioned, 53 infinitives have moved from_the 
third conjugation and only 23 into it from other conjuzations. 

Italian, allegedly preferring long forms, has nevertheless shortened 
the following Latin words, with the resultants indicated: 


cicer-cece (Long in It. dialects), consuetudo-costume, culmen-colmo, insimul- 
insieme, lepus-lepre, lumen-lume, marmor-marmo, nomen-nome (with long forms 
in Sardinian and Spanish!) ," pantex-pancia, parabola-parola, piper-pepe (South- 


12 See R, Menéndez-Pidal, Manual de gramética hist6rica espafiola, Sth ed. (Madrid, 
1929), §59, 
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ern?), quomodo-como(e), semen-seme, stamen-stame, stramen-strame, tarmes- 
tarma, trames-trame, vermis-verme (made long in late-Latin times—morphological 
question), vimen-vime. 


The numerals, also, were reduced, as was evident from our first-cited list. 
Rumanian treated in like fashion the following words from the group 
just recorded: culmen, lumen, nomen, quomodo, vermis. Socer, having 
both long and short forms in Latin, was made long in Italian, but in 
Rumanian the short form is used. Rumanian spre (super) in numerals 
and despre (de super) and the frequent loss of pretonic vowels,—veteranus- 
bdirtn, monumentum-mormtint prove that syncope of the type under dis- 
cussion is not by any means contrary to the genius of the language. 

In the case of Italian, it is to be further noted that the language not 
only shows no repugnance to syncope, but actually offers numerous syn- 
copations throughout its recorded history. In many instances, the mod- 
ern language has long forms, whereas the older speech was characterized 
by short forms. We still have such reductions as andrd, avrd, potrd, 
verrd, etc. Of course, many forms cited as belonging to standard literary 
Italian may have originated in a dialect or dialects that did not enter 
into the make-up of that official language. The distribution of long and 
short forms in Italy, which does not seem to me to spring from a “‘North- 
South” line, prevents us from being too positive about a determination 
of the phonological characteristics of Italian. A short form at Piacenza 
against a long form at Mantua might well reflect the learned conditions 
prevailing in the latter city, once so important culturally. 

Enough evidence has been adduced to invalidate an East-West classi- 
fication which has hitherto been used to delineate an allegedly inherent 
phonological distinction between the two divisions of Romance. From 
the phonetic we must pass to an intimate study of the cultural condi- 
tions underlying each speech in a subsequent study. 

EPHRAIM Cross 

The College of the City of New York 


13 Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Etymol. Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1924, and 1935 ed.), sub voce. 
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XLI 
ALJAMIADO PROPHECIES 


HE four prophecies studied in this article are known as aljamia- 

do texts because they are in the Spanish language transcribed in 
Arabic characters. They foretell the dire calamities that are to be visited 
on the “‘isla de Espafia”’ for her neglect of the Koran and of other teach- 
ings of Islam. Written by Moriscoes, they were intended to arouse re- 
ligious fervor, and hence political strength, in Moslem Spain, and they 
show a marked contrast to the Christian Spanish feeling of the familiar 
Merlin prophecies.’ 

It is apparent that these prophecies were considered dangerous and a 
veritable plague in the land, to judge by the following remarks of two 
writers. The first citation is from the fifteenth-century Victorial of Gu- 
tierre Diez de Games,’ where the tutor addresses Don Pero Nifio as 
follows: 


Guardadvos non creades falsas profecias, nin ayades fiucia en ellas, asi como son 
las de Merlin, é otras: que verdad vos digo, que estas cosas fueron engeniadas é 
sacadas por sotiles omes é cavilosos para privar é alcanzar con los Reyes e grandes 
Sefiores . . . E si bien paras mientes, como viene Rey nuevo, luego facen Merlin 
nuevo: dicen que aquel Rey ha de pasar la mar, é destroir toda la Morisma, é 
ganar la Casa Sancta, é ser Emperador; é despues vemos que se face como 4 
Dios place . . . Asi en aquella parte de Inglaterra dixo algunas cosas que fallaron 
en ellas algo que fué verdad; mas en otras muchas fallescié: é algunos que agora 
algunas cosas quieren decir, componenlas, é dicen que las fablé merlin. 


The second citation is from the history of Carlos V, under the marginal 
heading ‘‘Afio 1520,” where Sandoval? writes thus: 


Estavan las cosas de Espafia tan turbadas, los hombres tan desatinados, que 
no parecia sino acote del cielo, y que venia sobre estos Reynos otra destrucion, 
y acabamiento peor, que la que fue en tiempo del Rey Don Rodrigo. Creyan en 
agueros, echavan juyzios, y pronosticos amenazando grandes males. Inventaron 
algunos demonios no sé que prophecias, que dezian eran de San Isidro Arcobispo 
de Sevilla, otras de Fray Juan de Rocacelsa, y de un Merlin, y otros Dotores, y 
de S. Juan Damasceno, llantos, o plantos que lloré San Isidro sobre Espafia. 
Y en todas ellas tantos anuncios malos de calamidades y destrucion de Espajia, 


1 Ruy YAfiez (?), Poema de Alfonso onceno. Prophecies (coplas 242-246, 1808-41) 
printed by M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, NBAE, 1, (1925), clxviii.—Pedro 
Lépez de Ayala, Crénica de Pedro I. In Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., clxix.—King Martin 
of Aragon (d. 1410) possessed a copy of “‘profacies de Merli en frances.’”? H. Thomas, 
Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry (Cambridge, 1920), p. 21. 

2 Crénica de Don Pedro Nivio, conde de Buelna, por Gutierre Diez de Games, su al ferez. La 
publica D. Eugenio de Llaguno Amirola . . . (Madrid: Sancha, 1782), pp. 29-30. 

3 Historia de la vida y hechos del Emperador Carlos V ... por Prudencio de Sandoval 
(Amberes, 1681), Lib. v1, 12. 
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que atemorizavan las gentes, y andavan pasmadas. He las visto, y leydo, y son 
tantos los desatinos que tienen, que no merecen ponerse aqui, sino espantarnos 
de que uviesse tanta facilidad en los hombres de aquel tiempo, que creyessen 
semejantes cosas. 


These prophecies are to be found in the manuscript designated MS 
774 fonds arabe of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. On the printed 
slip* attached to a flyleaf, and also in Sylvestre de Sacy’s description 
it is stated that this manuscript, before coming to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, had been bequeathed by M. Renaudot in 1720 to the Biblio- 
théque de St. Germain des Prés, where it bore the number 290. Originally 
it had comprised folios numbered up to 467, but at some time before it 
was bound, the first 113 folios had been separated from the manuscript, 
with the result that the bound volume consists of folios 114 to 467. There 
is a notation on one flyleaf under the date of June 22, 1872, which states 
that there are “345 feuillets.” This figure is the result of a new number- 
ing, 1-345, which corrects the misleading and faulty pagination, 114-467. 

M. le Baron de Slane gives a very concise description® of the manu- 
script, which is correct except for the number of pages. “Papier. 473 
feuillets, en y comptant huit restés en blanc. Hauteur, 19 centimétres. 
9 4 13 lignes par page. Ms. du XVIFP siécle.” It is not easy to see how de 
Slane arrived at the figure 473, unless he became confused between the 
two systems of pagination. Saavedra’s figure “353 hojas’”’ is obviously 
the difference between 114 and 467, wherein Saavedra forgets that these 
figures are inclusive. 


‘ Ex Biblioteca V. Cl. Eusebii Renaudot, quam Monasterio sancti Germani a Prati 
legavit anno Domini 1720. 

5 “Ce volume est de format petit in-4°. presque carré, & la relieure est en bois, couverte 
de cuir: les feuillets ont été numérotés avec du crayon; mais depuis qu’ils ont été ainsi 
numérotés, on a enlevé une partie de volume, qui commence aujourd’hui au feuillet 114. 
Dans le cours du volume il y a quelques lacunes qui existoient déja lorsque les feuillets 
ont été numérotés: le dernier feuillet est coté 467, mais il y a quelques fautes dans la 
foliature. Ce manuscrit est fatigué & sale, & paroit avoir beaucoup servi.” Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, An 7, tv, 626, 632. 

® Catalogue des Manuscrits Arabes (Paris, 1883-95), p. 168. 

7 Ed. Saavedra, Discurso . . . 1878, Memorias de la Real Academia Espanola, v1 (1889), 
158. In his “Indice general de la literatura aljamiada,” pp. 237-328 of the same volume of 
the Memorias, Saavedra lists this MS 774 as LX (Bib. Nac. de Parfs, 290, St. Germain: 
Ochoa, Ca#dl., nim. 3). Solely on the authority of a ‘‘Nota suministrada por D. Pascual 
de Gayangos,’’ Saavedra lists a nam. Lx1m (Bib. Nac. de Paris) with a significant lack of 
the number in the Bib. Nac. de Parfs: obviously he was unable to locate any such manu- 
script. A second significant fact is that the description of this hypothetical Lxmt is the same 
as that of tx, though much abbreviated. The conclusive evidence of the identity of these 
two manuscripts is in the coincidence of the pagination: Lx has item 6 (los esc4ndalos) 
beginning on fol. 278, which is the old number still legible on page 400 of Lx, item 25 (los 
esc&ndalos). 
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Two additional manuscripts should be mentioned here—one noted 
by Saavedra,® another by Ribera.® Saavedra Lxxxvul, item 18 (Bib. 
de D. Pascual de Gayangos, T. 13, fols. 172-178) is apparently the same 
text as that of Lx, item 25, the first of the prophecies that follow. The 
other, Ribera lists as “MS Cl, ES, p. 261, Un folio... Contiene una 
‘profecgia xacada por el xabio... Xantecidrio [San Isidoro?]’ anunci- 
ando la toma de Granada, la destruccién de la ley judaica y grandes 
calamidades en Bigcaya y en toda Espajfia para el afio de 1501.”’ This 
must correspond to fols. 410v to 412v. Unfortunately I have been unable 
to collate these two Madrid manuscripts with the one in Paris. 

Like de Slane, Saavedra'® considers MS 774 as of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an opinion which is supported by the linguistic evidence of the 
text. The lack of any verb form in -ades, -edes would indicate the end of 
the sixteenth century." As to the localization of the manuscript, it may 
be said that it is unquestionably Aragonese (e.g., ad, 401; dayunar, 401; 
deballo, 400v; disieron, 428; enta, 403; sallir, 415; etc.), with but slight 
pretext (since, f. 404) for approaching it to the Catalan border. On the 
contrary, the Aragonese-Castilian border is indicated. 

Transcription.—The system of equivalents originally followed in these 
texts was practically that used by Professor Nyk!” in his excellent tran- 
scription of the Alexander manuscript, but it soon appeared possible in 
so short a text to eliminate many of the refinements that interfere with 
comfort in reading his more extensive text, and still to keep faith with 
the manuscript. The first simplification was to omit all interpolated let- 
ters. A syllable in Arabic may not begin with two consonants, hence in 
aljamia a vowel, always the following vowel, is inserted to break up a 
group of two Spanish consonants, in this fashion: b-a-lanko, p-i-rimera. 
Also in aljamia the combination i-vowel is written i-y-vowel, and the 
combination u-vowel is written u-w-vowel, thus: ofigi-y-o, li-y-enpo, 
pu-w-erta, gu-w-alardon, even affecting /a-w-otra. Since these interca- 
lated vowels are so constant (rare exceptions found such as aodra, otra, 
padre, sobre), they will not be noted in the text. 

A second simplification has reference to diacritical marks. This affects 
but five letters of the Arabic alphabet, Hhd, Sdd, Dad, Ta, Za. With the 
exception of the Td in paraklito 414v, these consonants occur in but 
seventeen words, all of which are Arabic. In the text the consonants 


® Op. cit., p. 302. 

*J. Ribera y M. Asin, Manuscritos drabes y aljamiados en la Biblioteca de la Junta 
(Madrid, 1912). 10 Op. cit., p. 158. 

™ R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica historica espaftola (Madrid, 1925), p. 107. 

? A. R. Nykl “El Rrekontamiento del Rrey Aligandre,’”’ Rev. Hisp.,Lxxvui (1929), 448- 
454. 
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appear as h(Hhd), s(Sad), d(Ddad), t(Ta), 2(Za), but all words concerned 
will be found in the following chart grouped under these five letters. 

In the manuscript the Vowels are written in the following manner: 
a: fatha over preceding consonant, or i: kesra under preceding consonant, or 


if initial, fatha over alif. if initial, kesra under alif. 

e: fatha followed by prolonged alif. 0, u: damma over preceding conso- 
The customary hamza with initial e nant, or if initial, alif followed by 
is not found in this manuscript. damma. 


The Consonants are written as follows: 


B_ Ba. Used for O. Sp. b, v. Tran- Lim. 
scribed always as b. Mim. 
C Sin. Nin. 


Ba with teshdid. 

Kaf. Used only in Arabic words. 
Ra. 

R Ra with teshdid. 

Shin. Used for O.Sp. s and x. 


CH Jim with feshdid. 

D Dal and Dhal are not distin- 
guished; for example, both are 
found in forms of decir. 

Dad. radiya, 427v. 


| ORPROVZee 


F Fa. Sad. al’asar, 400; assala, 400; as- 
.. ih salib, 403; salla, 424. 
G_ Ghain. O.Sp. g(a, 0, u). T Ta. The usual t. 
H Hha. Ahmad, 403; alhajjes,425v; — Ta. Khattab, 427v; paraklito, 
alhamdu, 410v; alhamra, 422v; 414v. 
alhandaq, 407; almihrab, 429v; V_ see B. 
Habib, 425v; haula, 410v; Himca, W Wéaw. 
408; Muhammad, 423v. X see S. 
— Hé§. Used for every other h. ¥ Ee 
J Jim. OSp. j, and g(e, i). Z Za. 


K_ Kaf. Used for O.Sp. c(k). 
KH Cha. alkhamic, 406v. 


ZA. il’azimi, 410v. 


In the text will be found certain departures from normal spelling that 
are necessarily a part of a mechanical transcription. Reference to the 
above discussion of vowels and consonants will clarify any such questions 
of spelling. The only situation where the editor has allowed himself any 
latitude is in the choice of vowel for damma; and there o or u has followed 
the Castilian usage. A circumflex is written over a vowel to indicate that 
the vowel is a-a, or e-a, seen in detenerla, 402v; demostrarsé, 405; leban- 
tarsa, 406, 406v. 

I 

[f. 400] Este" es un rrekontamiento de los eskandalos ke an de akaecer en la 

cageria de los tienpos en la isla‘ de Espafia. Fue rrekontado por ’Ali ibno Jabir, 
13 The transcription of these prophecies was undertaken under the direction of the late 
Jean Sarothandy, to whom credit is due for solving many of the problems involved. 

The aljamiado texts follow the Arabic practise of using isla (% rm for both 

‘island’ and ‘peninsula.’ 
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alfaracio,*ke diso, [f. 400v] ke abia en la ciudad de Dimasqo" una montafia de 
sus montafias;!’ i se abia apartado a serbir ad Allah ta’ala un onbre biejo ke 
tenia blanka la kabeca i la barba. El estando un dia de ’asure a la ora de al’asar, 
[i] deballo sobrel un onbre del accame"* i asentose en su mano [f. 401] la derecha, 
i disole: 

Ya sierbo de Allah, fazerte kiero a saber komo se acerka el eskandalizamiento 
de los muclimes de Espafia. 

Diso: 

él por ke sera akello? 

Diso: 

Porke akaecera entrellos muchas kosas feyas. I la primera kosa ke faran sera 
ke desaran el deprender del Alqoran, i desaran assala, i no pagaran azzake, i 
dayunaran poko. I dizen ke Allah es berdadero [f. 401v] en sus koracones, i son 
bazios de nonbrar ad Allah. I por esto senbraran mucho i kojeran poko; i traba- 
jaran mucho, abran probecho poko. 

I disole a el onbre el al’abid: 

Fesme a saber komo biben las jentes en el mundo. 

Disole ke sera poka la berguenca i mucho el azzine, i no rrekonocera el ermano 
a su ermano, ni el fijo [f. 402] al padre. I dessan las meckidas bazias i despo- 
bladas, i no onrraran los chikos a los grandes; i diran los chikos ke los biejos no 
son berdaderos, i tienenlos en kuenta de chikos. Pues, kuando akello sera, en- 
biara Allah ta’ala sobrellos kien les afollara el tienpo, i darlesa grandes fanbres 
i gran mengua [f. 402v] de biandas. Abra grandes adbersidades entre las jentes 
en las ciudades i en las billas. I enbiara Allah ta’ala sobrellos la plubia kuando 
no fara menester, i detenerla kuando fara menester. 

I diso el al’abid: 

Ya onbre, fesme a saber en ke tienpo sera akello. 

I disole: 

El afio de nobecientos i dos'® prencipiara [f. 403] el afio de seys. Abra eskordia 
entre los dos rreyes adoradores del assalib i los komedores del puerko. Enta la 
tramontana, enta la parte de poniente abra gran batalla; i la ora de akello sera 
pasado el trabajo de los muclimes de Espafia. 

I enbiara Allah ta’ala un rrey ke se Ilamara Ahmad” i a de ser sefior de la 
tierra i de la mar, i obedecerlean todas [f. 403v] las jentes. I la sefera de kuando 


6 ibn Jubayr, the twelith-century Spanish traveller to Meccaand return. Alfaracio prob- 
ably is for al-faras, ‘the Persian.’ 16 Damascus. 

17 Cf. 424v, kuatro puertas de las puertas; and 428, plano de los planos. An Arabic con- 
struction. cf. G. W. Thatcher, Arabic Grammar, 3rd ed. (Heidelberg, 1927), p. 42. 

18 Al-Khidr, ‘the green one.’ P. de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties 
in Spain (London, 1840-43), 1, 25-26, 323. 

” This must be 902 a.H. (= 1496 a.p.), because in 902 a.p. the Arabs in Spain were in 
the period of their greatest glory. 

%° “The name under which Muhammad professes that Jesus Christ foretold his coming. 
Vide Qur’an, Surah txt, 6,... Muhammad had, no doubt, heard that Our Lord had 
promised a Paracletos. John xvi. 7. This title, understood by him, probably from the 
similarity of sound, as equivalent to Periclytos, he applied to himself with reference to 
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a de ser akello, se demostrara una estrella ante de la Paskua Mayor, ke aklarecera 
la tierra de klaror suya. Kuando akella sera, luego se lebantara el turko" a una 
ciudad, i prendera su sefior. I lebantarsean los kristianos kuentra los muclimes 
dakia ke las jentes se akostaran a los kristianos! [f. 404]* I la ora de akello 
estaran las jentes en gran trebulacion. En akel afio abra un dia grandes bozes i 
kridos entra las jentes, i estaran amortecidos sinse ferida ni kolpe. En akel dia 
abra muchas de las jentes, de los chikos i de los grandes i de las mujeres, ke se 
faran kristianos. I la menor trebulacion sera en Aragon i en Gueska.” E] rremedio 
[f. 404v] de los muclimes sera cerka kuando los muclimes faran kristianos a 
muchos dellos. I su prencipio sera en el Andaluz™ dakia el afio susodicho. 

Depues de akello abra otramanera un fuego en onbres i mujeres i kriaturas, 
i les kemaran sus meckidas. I ferlasan iglesias para las kruzes, i depues [f. 405] 
demostrars4 la gran maldad en los iglesiasticos. I depues de akello rremobera 
Allah ta’ala los koracgones de los rreyes muclimes. I su kapitan dellos sera el 
turko ke asentara de sus konpafias en la mar lo ke no se podra kontar kon konto. 
I la primera kosa ke bolbera al addin del aliclam [f. 405v] sera la isla de Cecilia, 
i depues la isla de la oliba ke es Mallorka, i la isla de la sal ke es Ibica.* 

En depues desto abra gran konkordia entre los rreyes muclimes; i su mayor 
dellos sera Hasami,” ke su aderecamiento sera defendedor del addin del aliclam. 
Dize ke ganaran los muclimes la isla [f. 406] mayor de Espajfia, i ke pasaran los 
muclimes por tres partes la mar kon muchas jentes sin kuento. Abra en Balencia 
grandes bozes, asimesmo abra en Defia”’ otra boz del aliglam. En los montes del 
Andaluz lebantarsin los muclimes sobre los kristianos. Abra entrellos una gran 
batalla [f. 406v] dakia ke plegara la sangre a la puerta del molino. Alli seran los 
muclimes bencedores un dia de alkhamic¢. Abra gran espanto dakia ke el chiko 
i el gran korreran a fazerse muclimes. Los de Balencia kuando beran akello, 
irsean fuyendo para Molbedro.** I lebantarsin los muclimes sobrellos un dia 
de sabado a la ora de al’asar. 

Depues lebantarsa [f. 407] la gran tremulidad en los kristianos. Kuando beran 





his own name Muhammad, the praised or glorified one. Muir thinks that in some imper- 
fect Arabic translation of the Gospel of St. John, the word parakletos may have been 
translated Ahmad or praised. (Life of Mahomet, 1, 17.)” T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam 
(London, 1895). 

21 Ed. Saavedra, Discurso . . . , p. 158. “En jaque la Europa durante el siglo xv1 por la 
pujanza de las armas turcas, tenfan en ella los moriscos toda su esperanza alentada con la 
Alguacia,...”’ 

22 Change of scribe beginning with this folio. 3 Huesca. 

% “Telles sont les diverses provinces de l’Espagne, pays dont l’ensemble porte le nom 
d’Andalos.” Edrisi, Description de l’ Afrique et de ? Espagne. Translation by R. Dozy and 
M. I. Goeje (Leyden, 1866), p. 212. 

% Cf. Gayangos, Moh. Dyn. 1, 72-73. 

% Possibly the devout Hisham II, whose very successful general was Al-Mansur Billah, 
“the victorious through God,” d. 1002. 

87 “Denia, the Dianium or Artemisium of Pliny and Ptolemy, owing to its famous temple 
consecrated to Diana.” Gayangos, Moh. Dyn., 1, 376. 

$8 Sagunto was called Murviedro up to 1877. 
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akello, los muclimes kargaran de kada parte. Pues la ciudad de Alhandaq”® no se 
rreira de sus bezinas, i los de la ciudad blanka,** kuando beran el gran dafio en 
los kristianos, plegarsean todos. I faran una gran batalla entrellos i los muclimes 
en tal manera [f. 407v] ke el kaballo blanko no sera konocido por la gran sangre 
ke akaecera entrellos. I sera el rrey de los kristianos katibo, i mandarloan lebar 
a la ciudad de Balencia. Alli se torrnara muclim; i kuando beran akello, ajun- 
tarsean los kristianos en la ciudad del rrio.™ Sobrellos iran tres rreyes muclimes 
[f. 408] i entraran en la ciudad por fuerca de armas. I komeran todos tres en una 
mesa i depues se agraciaran los unos de los otros. E] uno mobera enta la parte de 
Monkayo,® el otro enta la parte de Cuera,* el otro enta la parte de Himca,™ 
ke pensamos* ke kiere dezir Sebilla. 

I kuando beran los kristianos ke es su rrey [f. 408v] katibo, torrnarsean mu- 
climes las partes dellos. I seran bencgedores los muclimes kon el poder de Allah 
ta’ala. I no beran a ninguno sino en fazer aljihad. El padre no kurara del fijo ni 
el marido de la mujer. 

Kuando akello, seran bencidos los adoradores de las idolas i los komedores 
del puerko, i no kedara [f. 409] sino el addin del aliclam. I la ora de akello se 
leira publikamente Algoran, i se fara assala, i todos los bienfechos en el tienpo 
de la dicha trebulacion. Tan buena bentura para el moro ke amigo kristiano 
terrna, i depues tan buena bentura para el kristiano ke terrna amigo moro. Pues 
tened [f. 409v] buena esperanga, ke el tienpo se acerka de la fin ke dize el bibo 
al muerto: Fueseme komo tu. Pues espertadbos de buestra niglijienca ke el 
tienpo se acerka. I mirad bien en los sefiales ke al’abid diso ke abian de benir en 
los muclimes de la isla preciosa de Espajia [f. 410] por los grandes pekados ke 
akaeceran entre los muclimes. I se ensafiara Aliah ta’ala sobrellos i enbiara 
sobrellos los adoradores de la kruz. I prenderlesan sus algos i sus kasas i sus 
mujeres i sus kriaturas, i no abran piadad dellos. Pues los muclimes, seyed 


2° Probably Alhandega, called Al-Khandec by the Moors, scene of a terrible defeat 
suffered by the Moors in 939. Alhandega, formerly near Simancas, has now disappeared. 
R. Dozy, Recherches sur l’ Histoire et la Littérature de l’ Espagne, 3d ed. (Paris, 1881), p. 97 
and pp. 156 ff. The context implies rather a Moslem disaster than a Christian slaughter, 
otherwise this might be taken as a reference to Toledo’s bloody Day of the Fosse, in 807, 
since al-khandec means trench or ditch. R. Dozy, Moslems in Spain (London, 1913), pp. 
248-249, 

30 “Saragosse porte le nom d’al-medina al-baidha (la ville blanche), parce que la plupart 
de ses maisons sont revétues de plAtre ou de chaux.” Edrisi, op. cit., p. 231. Al-Makkarf 
says that Kal’at-Rabah (Calatrava) is called Al-Baydh4. Gayangos, Moh. Dyn.,1, 65. 

* Valencia. %2 Moncayo, northwest of Zaragoza. 

*% Zuera, on the Gallego River, north of Zaragoza. 

* Seville. The twelfth-century Granadine traveller, Ibn Jubayr, on his way from 
Aleppo to Damascus, visited Hims (today called Homs) and says of it: “Quando tu in 
distanza contempli questa citta dall’alto, trovi nella sua pianura, nel suo panorama, nella 
configurazione della sua pianta, qualche cosa di rassomigliante alla citt4 de Siviglia nell’- 
Andalusia, la cui immagine subito si presenta alla tua mente: e (difatti) Siviglia in altri 
tempi si chiamd Hims.” Ibn Giobeir, Viaggio in Spagna, Sicilia, Siriak ecc. Prima tra- 
duzione de C. Schiaparelli (Roma, 1906), p. 249. cf. also, Gayangos, Moh. Dyn., 1, 49. 

* Evidently copyist, not original writer. 
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aunados komo [f. 410v] la fragua enplomada fuerte, ke su prencipio sera afio de 
nobecientos i diec;* i Allah es mas sabidor. 

Esto es lo ke nos a plegado por ’Ali bno Jabir, alfaricio. 

Alhamdu lillahi rabi il’alaminay wala haula wala quata ilabi illahi il’ali il’azimi. 


II 


Esta es una profecia sakada por estrelojia i por el sabio digno [f. 411] de gran 
cencia, Sant Esidrio*’ ke dize asi: 

Yo digo i sera asi kunplido i akabado en esta tierra. I yo digo ke no soy profeta 
ni fijo de profeta, enpero sierbo a Unidad i a sus profetas, kada uno en su lugar; 
i Allah me ponga en su Alchanfia. Emin. 

Yo digo: Tu, Granada, seras presa i seras ansas de la kanpana de Espafia; 
[f. 411v] i tu jente pararan kon el rrey i todo les sera krebantado, juras i la fe ke 
les dara. I sigese fuerte planeta en la mar i en Bickaya i su gran konpafia, porke 
dize ansi: 

Tu, Espajia, llanto en ella, i dize asi: los judios tienen fuerte mal i seran derri- 
bados de su ley i desmenorada. O Espafia, ke te digo ke si tu jente supiesen lo 
ke tu as de aber i lo kreyesen asi, te desarian [f. 412] sola, tan gran mal ke berrna 
sobre ti. 

Enpero dize asi: lo ke Allah kiere no se podria torrnar a caga ni pasar adelante 
sino ke fuese por rruegos de un solo Allah, propio Sefior, ke dize asi: de ke sera 
llegada la rrueda de mil i kinientos i uno,** entonces seran las jentes en Espafia 
tan atrebuladas i tan [a] [f. 412v] ablasmadas ke no sabran a do ir ni ke a de ser 
dellos, segun lo ke se rremobera en ella, i no podran saber nada los unos de los 
otros; de manera ke de pienso kuydaran las jentes morir, ke andara tan gran 
mal en el rregno de korronpicion ke abra en su tierra, tan gran plasmo ke se 
espera en Espajfia. [f. 413] I buena bentura para el moro ke en akel tienpo terrna 
amigo kristiano, porke berrna la moreria de Espaiia, ke dize asi: 

Ke kuando sera llegada la rrueda de mil i kinientos i uno, no se fallara en la 
Espafia kien leira Alqoran. Esto sera por la poka cencia i mal konsejo ke abra 
en la moreria, ke de muy [f. 413v] prieta defendiendose, les faran tomar la krisma 
por fuerca, en tal manera ke de mal konsejo i de mucha fortuna i muy gran 
sinrrazon ke les faran, ke kuando Ilegara la rrueda de dos o antes, sera la kristian- 
dad tan fuertemente korrida i en tal manera traida, ke buena bentura abra el 
kristiano ke en akel tienpo terrna amigo moro. I si abra fecho bien o mal, en- 
tonces lo bera, por[f. 414]ke biene sobre los kristianos muy korronpido mal, ke 
no parara jamas la fortaleza del mal fasta ke sera akabada la seta. 

I digo asi berdad, ke por tres kosas se akabara: por moros ke ganaran toda la 
tierra de Espafia, i la otra por la klerezia, i porke Allah no kiere mentiras. I si 
permutaras esta eskribtura, Allah la fara berdadera. Por do digo ke, kunplidos 
los tres diezes en pues de los tres kinientos, si bien parareys [f. 414v] mientres, 
abra siete klibses el sol. 


6 910 a.n. = 1504 A.p. 87 Tsidoro. 
38 It is more reasonable to consider the dates in this Prophecy 1 as A.D. than as A.H. 
1501 a.a. would be 2077 a.v., a year too remote to have any interest. 
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Digo ke en akellos siete afios turara la gerra en Espafia sin duda, i tanbien 
abra mortalera de manera ke tu kedaras del todo destruida, ke la gerra de los 
moros nunka parara fasta ke lo ke prometio seya kunplido i akabado, ke diso: 
yo dare lo mio a la boz de Akbar*® ke dize ansi: rrogabo pater mio et paraklito 
dobis bobis. 

Akella sera la cagera boz de Akbar: I no bine en el mundo sino por poner 
eskandalo entre los [f. 415] padres i los fijos tan kiritabis. 

Esto es el abasamiento de los kristianos ke se falla. Enpero kreo ke diso; 
ayudara a lo mejor i sera el mundo tan trastrokado ke sera kosa de marabilla 
ke lo ke sera encelado abra de sallir sin dubda. I sera kunplido lo ke diso Ar- 
bannis, ke tu, Espafia, seras komo una olla ke por muchas partes seras kon- 
sumida en tu estado; [f. 415v] i todos tus rregnos seran akabados por mucha 
gerra i maldad ke esta en ti encerrada, i no podra ser ke la boluntad de Allah 
es kunplida.*® 


Ill 


Este es el planto de Espajfia, el kual sako Sante Isidrio, dotor muy ecelente 
de las Espafias, de un libro muy biejo llamado Sekreto de los sekretos® de 
Espafia, i de su gran llanto ke a de benir sobrella ante ke los tres diezes seyan 
kunplidos [f. 416] en pues de los tres kinientos. 

Tu, Espafia, ferberas en las pasiones de tus males asi komo la olla akesada 
del gran fuego. Akrecentaran tus dolores i tus ferbores de los grandes fuegos ke 
en ti seran encendidos. Seras en manos de los ¢cebiles i la justicgia por judios 
mandada, i los oficgios de la iglesia dados en bituperio a los marranos [f. 416v] 
i los ofigios de binos betuperiados. 

Entonces salrra el gran jabarin de las fuentes omidas kon los cinko porkezillos, 
i forgaran gran parte de ti, Espafia. Kon los kolmillos te akuchillaran; i tu seras 
rrefollada del gran jabarin. I grandes seran los males ke sobre ti berrnan, ke por 
cinko partes entrara la espada de la justicia en ti. 

Guay de ti, [f. 417] Espafia, ke no terrnas baledores, porke as olbidado a tu 
Sefior. 

Guay de ti, Espafia, i de tu muy gran kaudillo sin korona de birtudes, ke tus 
fechos i pekados aborrecidos son ante Allah. La sangre de los pekefios pobres 
demandaran benganga de ti. 


3° “The great one.” 

‘© The effect of the twelfth-century letter of Toledo is evident in these first two proph- 
ecies. vide M. Gaster, Studies and Texts, 1 (1925-28), 985-1004. 

*t Saavedra, op. cit., p. 159 note I, says ‘‘Profecia de Sant Esidrio, y Llanto de Espafia, 
copia hecha por Don Pedro de Madrazo.” No hint is given of the disposition of this copy. 

* The Sekreto de los sekretos is a translation of the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secre- 
torum, so widely popular throughout the late Middle Ages and the sixteenth century. cf. 
C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History uf Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, 1927), p. 14 and 
pp. 137 ff. A Spanish translation is included in Dr. L. A. W. Kasten’s unpublished thesis, 
Secreto de los secretos, University of Wisconsin, 1931. According to Knust’s summary and 
excerpts, Jahrbuch filr rom. u. eng. Lit., x, (1869), 272-303, there seems to be little if any 
relationship between the Secreto de los secretos and the third prophecy. 
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Guay de ti, Espafia, ke eres komo obejas sin pastor, o kuerpo sin kabeca, o 
biuda sin marido, o jentes sin kaudillo: lloraras [f. 417v] i jemiras, i no seras oida. 
Onrrada eres de tus komarkanos agora. Seras abasada porke as dado tus rropas 
a los no merecientes ke son lobos rrobadores sin miselikordia. 

Guay de ti, Espafia, ke rrobaste los adarbes de las tus ciudades i krebantaste 
sus libertades. Krebantadora de las kosas ke juraste, los tus rrejidores son lobos 
rrobadores sin bondad. Su oficio es soberbia i grandia [f. 418] i sodomita i lusuria 
i blasfema i rreneganca i ponpa i banagloria i tirania i rrobamiento i sinjusticia. 

Guay de ti, Espafia, ke faras de la iglesia de Dios,“ ke daras sus beneficios 
a los pekadores ke seran peores ke idolatres, i no te pedrikaran el abanjelio del 
tu salbador mas las sus falsas intingiones por endinar a los pekefios i traerlos a 
sekutar [f. 418v] sus maldades. 

Guay de ti, Espafia, ke muchas bezes fuste amenazada, agora seras destruida, 
ke fanbre i gerra i mortandad abras por benganca de tus males. Seras rronpida i 
desonrrada, i la tu gran ciudad i su santo tenplo sera komencado i no sera aka- 
bado. Akel tienpo los judios seran kristianos, i los kaballeros ipokritas, i los 
klerigos banagloria. Kiera [f. 419] Allah ke moros no se lebanten en el sefiorio i 
domen las cerbizes a los kastellanos. Entonces komencara rrenobacion de ley. 
Esto sera depues ke se lebantara en oriente una poderosa sirbiente, i cerkara la 
ciudad antiga de Kostantinoble, i matara al princepe griego. Asentarsea en la 
kabeca del mundo i lebantarsea gran gerra [f. 419v] en el mundo. 

Guay de ti, Espafia, dos bezes fueste destruida, una begada por seka, otra 
begada por manos de agarefios. Agora seras la tercera por ellos, i tu seras de- 
struida por tus maldades. I kuando la gran bestia de Espafia kunplira binte i un 
afio komencaran las destruiciones tuyas, ke la noble kaballeria de Francia i de 
Katalufia se despe [f. 420] dacaran, asimesmo Kanpostela, ke es Galicia. 

Guay entonces de la klerezia i de los falsos rrelijosos, ke todos seran destruidos 
por sus grandes pekados, ke olbidaran el serbicio de su iglesia i se encenderan 
en el mundo, i en las kobdicias i ganancias, i lebaran logro. Komo las langostas 
[f. 420v] de los marranos, usurparan a los menores. Kon la fuerca de la iglesia 
forrnikaran. Seran tiranos soberbiosos, grandiosos, banogloriosos, luciferales, de 
fechos abominables i pekados krueles i mortales. Seran los rrelijosos sin firmeza, 
sin berdad, i sin karidad. La ira del Sefior del cielo decendera sobrellos, i seran 
korridos i desbara [f. 421] tados i aflejidos i muertos, ke salrran de sus kuebas las 
bestias agarefias, enpocofiadas para destruir a ’Spafia la alta i la basa. I los 
espafioles estaran deskoncertados i muy kontraryos unos de otros ke no se podran 
baler. I tan gran sera el dafio ke los moros faran ke dentro en Bretafia sonara 
entonces el nuebo [f. 421v] Dabid por akucia del enkubierto kon podarakto 
kristianismo para ke todos los agarefios sian de Espafia linpiados kon los abreos i 
langostas i lobos rrobadores fanbrientos i gatos rrelijosos, todos padeceran kon 
los agarefios. I berrna el enkubierto kon los del linaje de Etor, i linpiaran las 
kuebas i la ciudad de Erkules.“ I bolbersea gran gerra [f. 422] entre los lobos i 
los rraposos kon los gatos rrelijosos ke son los konfesos; ke sera tan gran i tanta 
la sangre ke se derramara cerka de la fuente del fierro, ke dara fasta la cincha a 


* Surprising to find a Dios among so many Alahs. “ Cadiz. 
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los kaballos, ke sera gran dolor de lo ber. Pasaran por las kadenas del fierro® 
i linpiaran la ciudad de Seneka.* 

Guay entonces [f. 422v] de los agarefios de Espafia, ke la banagloria de su 
Alhamra*’ por lo alto sera tomada, i la muy fermosa kaballeria de Rronda ke 
solia ser nonbrada, i la gran fermosura de Malaga, i la fortaleza de Jibaltar, i 
las muy deleytosas guertas i montafias do se solian solazar, todo lo abran de 
desar. I tan grande sera su mal ke no sabran donde fuir ni ke konsejo tomar. 
[f. 423] Muchos pereceran por armas, i muchos se afogaran en la mar, i pasaran 
fuyendo a los Montes Klaros.** 

Ira el enkubierto en pues dellos, i ganara a Cebta**i a Tremicen i a Marruekos. 

Esto es lo ke nos a plegado de la profecia de Sant Esidrio. Alhamdu lillahi 
rabi il’alminay. 

IV 


[f. 423v] Fue rrekontado por annabi Muhammad, salla allahu ’alayhi wacal- 
lam, ke el diso: 

Yo bos giare sobre una isla a piadad. 

Disieron: 

Si, ya raculu allah. 

Diso: 

Una isla en poniente ke le dizen Andaluzia, ke abitaran en ella konpajia de 
mi alumma en el fin del tienps, porke mantener frontera® en ella un dia i una 
noche enta Allah ta’ala es komo ke le adorasen sienpre. I el ke duerme en ella 
kon su konpafia [f. 424] es komo el ke dayuna todo el tienpo, i esta en pied en 
fueras della. Buena bentura para kien lo alkancara en el fin del tienpo; i enbiara 
Allah ta’ala a ella un ayre ke lieba a los della abaytu almaqdic. 

Rrekuentase por el mensajero de Allah, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam, ke el 
diso: 

Aun se lebantara [f. 424v] el dia del judicio onbres de mi alumma en la isla de 
Andaluzia, ke faran aljihad en fi cabili allah. No se detallara ni sabran kuando 
se lebantara el dia del judicio, dakia ke beran los montes ke se abran aplanado. 

Rrekuentase por el mensajero de Allah, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam, ke diso: 


I find no notice of iron chains at Cordova, but farther down the river, at Seville, 
there was a bridge of boats held together by strong iron chains, the destruction of which 
caused Ferdinand III considerable trouble at the siege of Seville (August, 1247-No- 
vember, 1248). Gayangos, Moh. Dyn., 1, 363. Cordova. 47 Alhambra. 

48 “Montes Claros se llamaba antes a la cordillera del Atlas en Marruecos.” R. M. Pidal, 
Cantar de mio Cid (Madrid, 1913), note to line 1182. 

“ Ceuta. “Quant au nom de Sebta, il lui fut donné parce qu’en effet elle est batie sur 
une presqu’tle close par la mer de toutes parts, excepté du cété du couchant, en sorte qu’il 
ne reste 4 sec qu’un isthme de la largeur de moins d’un jet de fléche.” The editor, Dozy, 
makes the following comment. “‘Sebta serait donc une altération de saeptum. Je crois devoir 
préférir une autre explication d’aprés laquelle le nom dérive de septem fratres, nom des 
sept montagnes mentionnées ci-dessus.” Edrisi, op. cit., p. 200. 

© “Guarding the frontiers of Islam for even one day is worth more than the whole 
world and all that is in it.’’ Hughes, op. cit., p. 224, gives the above as a saying of the 
Prophet taken from the Traditions. 
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A Andaluzia abe kuatro puertas de las puertas del Aljanna: una puerta ke le 
dizen [f. 425] Fayonata™ i otra puerta Lorqa, i otra puerta ke le dizen Tortosa, 
i otra puerta ke le dizen Guadalajara. 

Diso Muhammad bno Qatil en Maka:* 

A partida de los de Andaluzia, ke por akel ke mi presona es en su poder, ke 
mantener frontera en Andaluzia un dia solo i una noche [f. 425v] es mejor ke 
dozze alhajjes, kunplido{s] el debdo.* 

I diso ’Abdo el Malik bno Habib: 

Demande a partida de los primeros de los eskandalos de Andaluzia. 

I demandome otrosi por la meckida berde, i fizele a saber de su lugar. 

I diso: 

Ya Aba Merwan, yo te fare a saber nuebas firmes, ke el dia del judicyo se 
lebantara [f. 426] el almueddin a pregonar. A ora de al’asar pregonara en An- 
daluzia, i kel aliclam no se detajara dakia el dia del judicyo, i ke los enemigos 
no benciran sobrella jamas. 

Diso el mensajero de Allah, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam: 

Aun se detallara aljihad de poniente [f. 426v] si no sera de una isla ke le dizen 
Andaluzia; ke, por akel ke mi presona es en su poder, ke mantener frontera una 
noche en ella es mas ibantajado ke un martil rrefregandose en su sangre en fi 
cabili illah. 

Diso bno Sihab:* 

Durmio el mensajero de Allah, Muhammad, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam, 
i diso: 

Por akel ke mi presona es en su poder, mi ermano Jibril® me a fecho [f. 427] 
a saber, i yo durmiendo, ke seria konkistada en pues de mi una isla ke le dizen 
Andaluzia. Ke el bibo es bienabenturado i el muerto es martil. Aun berrna el 
dia del judicyo kon setenta i dos*’ sefias, debaso de kada sefia setenta i dos mil 
ke son feridos sin espada ni kon langa. 

Diso ’Omar [f. 427v] bno el Khattab,® radiya allahu ’anhu: 

2I kien son estos martiles? 

Diso annabi Muhammad, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam: 


51 Fayonata: ? Possibly Fayon, on the right bank of the Abro, where the Matarrafia 
river flows into the Ebro. 52 Mecca. 

53 Obligacion por ley divina. P. Longas, Vida religiosa de los moriscos (Mardid, 1915), p. 
313. 

& ‘Abdu-l-m4lik Ibn Habfb (796-853) was known by the surname of Abu Merwan, a 
theologian from Granada, who returning from Mecca, tried to introduce the teachings 
of Malik ibn Ans into Spain. cf. Gayangos, Moh. Dyn., 1, 37, 40, et passim. 

55 Chief of a Kaisite tribe settled in Jaén and Elvira, slain leading troops against the 
Basques of Pamplona, 755 a.p. R. Dozy, Moslems in Spain, cit., pp. 159, 177. 

% Gabriel. 

57 Seven, seventy, and seventy thousand were favorite numbers among the religious 
writers of Islam; cf. The Koran, translated from the Arabic, by J. M. Rodwell (New York, 
Dutton) p. 55, n. 1; p. 114, n. 3; p. 116, n. 2. 

58 The second caliph, 634-644. Before his conversion when told of Moslems in his own 
family, he said; “And who are they?” cf. the text f. 427v, “I kien son estos martiles?”’ 
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Akellos son los algaribos de mi alumma, akellos son los abitadores de los kabos 
de la tierra; ke, por akel ke mi presona es en su poder, mantener frontera una 
noche en las gerras de los muclimes es mas amado a mi ke la noche de laylatu 
al quadri. 

Diso [f. 428] el mensajero de Allah, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam, ke la isla 
de Andaluzia es un plano de los planos de Aljanna, i disieron partida de sus 
konpafias: Ya mi Sefior, pon-fios partecipantes kon ellos en el bien. 

Diso el mensajero de Allah, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam: 

Komo abreys parte de su gualardon, pues ke no partecipays kon ellos en los 
trabajos [f. 428v] i espantos? 

I fizome a saber a mi Jibril, ’alayhi icgalam, ke enkaneceran las jentes en ella 
antes de su tienpo de las grandes sinrrazones ke les faran los enemigos, i konbran 
los granos no sazonados. 

Fue rrekontado por ’Ikrima® i por Ibno ’Abbac* i por el mensajero de Allah, 
Muhammad, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam, ke el diso: 

Aun [f. 429] benciran konpafias de los adoradores de las idolas i komedores 
del puerko sobre una konpafia de los de la berdad i de la kreyenga en la isla de 
Andaluzia, ke sera konkistada en pues de mi. 

Rrekontonos Ibno ’Abbac, radiya allahu ’anhu, ke un dia fizo assala el mensa- 
jero de Allah, Muhammad, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam, assala de almagrib; 
[f. 429v] i kuando obo akabado de su assala, rrekostose sobre el kanto de su 
almihrab i miro enta poniente, i ploro ploro™ muy fuerte. 

Diso Ibno ’Abbac, radiya allahu ’anhu: 

Ya raculu allah, por ke as plorado fasta ke as mojado kon tus lagrimas los 
pelos de tu barba? 

Diso annabi Muhammad, salla allahu ’alayhi wacallam: 

Yo e llorado porke me a demostrado mi Sefior una isla ke se llama Andaluzia, 
ke sera [f. 430] la mas cagera isia ke se poblara del aliclam, i sera la mas primera 
ke ende sera tirado laliclam della. 

Diso ’Abdo allahu:® 

Ya raculu allah, i komo bencira[n] sobrellos la Unidad, Allah ta’ala dize. El 
es akel ke enbio a su mensajero kon la gia i addin berdadero para demostrarlo 
[f. 430v] sobre los addines aunke pese a los deskreyentes. 

I diso annabi de Allah: 

A la berdad abe kondiciones ke las abateceran akella konpajfia, i no se obligaran 
sino muy pokos dellos, i abantajaran las almas, i amaran el addunia sobrel addin 
i desan muchos de los kastigos del piadoso en el, ciente de su Alqoran. Pues para 
addunia.. . ® 


5° A companion of the prophet. One of Abu Bakr’s generals. Hughes, op. cit., p. 200. 

®° Cousin of Mohammed and celebrated authority on traditions of Islam. 

*! The cognate accusative is very frequent in Arabic syntax. Thatcher, of. cit., p. 237. 

2 There are countless Abdullahs, ‘servants of God.’ 

% This folio bears also the number 308; the following folio has both 312 and the cor- 
rected number 309, suggesting that the missing folios 309, 310, 311 contained the con- 
clusion of this prophecy and the beginning of the following Razonamiento de Muza. 
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GLOSSARY OF ARABIC 


abyatu almaqdig 424 the holy house: 
Jerusalem. 

agcame 400v heaven. 

addin 405; addines 430 religion. 

addunia 430v world. 

al’abid 401v monje, anacoreta. Ribera, 
op. cit., p. 311. 

al’asar 400v noon to six P.M. 

alayhi i¢galam 428 peace be upon him. 

Alchanfia 411 paradise. v. Aljanna. 
Two superfluous teshdids. 

alhajjes 425v pilgrimages to Mecca. 

alhamdu lillahi rabi il’alminay 423 
praise unto God, Master of created 
beings. 

alhamdu lillahi rabi il’alminay wala 
haula quata ilabi illahi il’ali il’azimi 
410v praise unto God, Master of 
created beings; there is no force or 
power except in God, the lofty, the 
great. 

aliglam 405 Islam, i.e., resignation or 
submission. 

Aljanna 424v paradise. 

aljihad 408v holy war (jihad). 

aljihad en fi cabili allah 424v fight for 
cause of God. 

alkhamig 406v Thursday, the fifth. 


University of Michigan 


almagrib, assala de 429 prayer at sun- 
set. 

almihrab 429v prayer niche. 

almueddin 426 crier. 

alumma 423v nation or people. 

annabi 423v_ prophet. 

assala 401 prayer. 

assalib 403 cross. 

’asure 400v the tenth. A voluntary 
fast day observed on the tenth day 
of the month of Moharram, the first 
month of the Islamic calendar. 

azzake 401 diezmo, limosna legal. 
Ribera, op. cit., p. 314. 

azzine 401v adultery. 

en fi cabili allah 424v for the cause of 
God. 

laylatu al qadri 427v the night of the 
twenty-seventh day of the month of 
Ramadan, when it was believed that 
God had revealed the Koran to Mo- 
hammed. Longas, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

raculu 423v messenger, i.e., Mo- 
hammed. 

radiya allahu ’anhu 427y may God be 
pleased with him! 

salla allahu ’alayhi wagallam 423v may 
God bless him and give him peace! 

ta’ala 402 he is exalted. 


J. N. Lincoitn 
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XLII 
SPENSER’S VIEW AND ESSEX 


ILLIAM CLIFF MARTIN in his paper “The Date and Purpose 

of Spenser’s Veue’" interprets Spenser’s View of the Present 
State of Ireland as intended to be a subtle and timely compliment to that 
newest and most powerful of Elizabeth’s favorites, the Earl of Essex. 

In the most essential points of his argument Martin is thoroughly 
convincing.? But the evidence for the last of them, the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland, will bear some expansion; and to the Essex hypothesis I 
should like to add a suggestion of how Spenser may have come in direct 
contact with that lord. 

Aside from the warnings with which he bullied the government into 
fitting up the fleet, Essex had shown no extraordinary interest in Ireland 
before the summer of 1596. In 1593 the Earl of Tyrone had endeavored 
to win the favor of Elizabeth through him; in 1594 we hear that his 
chaplain was also Dean of Armagh Cathedral; a list of captains for 
Ireland, dated 1596, is still extant in his handwriting; and on August 
28 of the same year he is mentioned in a Memorial for Ireland* But on 
September 14 Essex himself writes to Antonio Perez, apparently at the 
very moment of eluding an offer of the deputyship: 


Relegetur ideo specie imperii; committatur ei Hibernia; detur exercitus; modo 
eat, suas faciat conditiones. Sed praevidet; a regina consilium petit, se offert, 
sed patefacit tamen quo animo jam ab inimicis tantis laudibus onustus illuc 


1 PMLA, xvii (1932), 137-143. 

?On a point not essential to the Essex identification, however, one must decidedly 
disagree with Martin. The dissension between Grey and another great lord to which the 
View alludes (Globe Edition, p. 655) Martin finds to have been caused by Raleigh between 
Grey and Ormond, and he adds: ‘‘This discussion is given to Eudoxus, cleverly enough, 
who says he cannot forget the unhappy issue of that situation” (p. 141). Theallusion is 
actually made by Irenius; and, although Ormond is the lord to whose trouble with Grey 
in 1581 Irenius probably refers, there is no sound reason for believing that Spenser accuses 
Raleigh of having caused that trouble. Grey had shown his dislike of Ormond before 
February 27, 1581, when the Spanish Ambassador reports it from London, while Raleigh’s 
first extant complaint to Grey against Ormond is dated May 1 (Calendar of State Papers, 
Spanish, 1580-1586, p. 85; John Pope Hennessy, Sir Walter Raleigh in Ireland (London, 
1883], pp. 162-166); when articles against Ormond’s government were drawn up in 
March, 1582, there were numerous important witnesses besides Raleigh (Calendar of the 
Carew Papers, 1575-1588, pp. 325-327); and in any case it is inconceivable that the iron- 
fisted Raleigh could have been motivated by a desire to undo Grey’s military conquest. 
On the other hand, if Raleigh had so fatally deceived Grey, Spenser would have known 
of it before 1590 when he and the former were on terms of intimacy; and even if the diffi- 
culty could be explained, how, given that intimacy, explain an attack on Raleigh in 1596? 

* Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1592-1596, clxx. 16 and clxxiii. 93; Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Salisbury MSS., v1, 558; State Papers, Ireland, 1596-1597, cxcii. 33. 
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commendatur. Detinetur tandem, et nisi magna cum classe electis sibi sociis, 
et suis conditionibus, expeditionem facere liceat, in aula manebit.‘ 

This letter reveals the precarious situation in which Essex found himself 
at Court. In the middle of August he had returned from the heroic and 
very profitable Cadiz Voyage with his prestige greatly enhanced, but 
enhanced to his own danger; his enemies, the rival favorites, now sug- 
gested that for his reward he should be despatched to Ireland as deputy; 
and he only escaped this exile by a prompt plea to Elizabeth. This time 
he rounded the temptation which was to prove his ruin three years later. 

But the situation of Essex at the moment is of peculiar interest be- 
cause it both fits into and explains Spenser’s allusion to one “‘of the great- 
est personages of England.”’ The anonymous candidate proposed by 
Irenius, it should be noted, is to be honored with the title of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, usually reserved for a member of the royal family, and is to 
reside in England at the Court—a combination of which the Earl may 
have thought quite fondly as an alternative for the unfortunate deputy- 
ship urged on him by his enemies. Furthermore, if it will be granted that 
the View must, as Martin thinks, have been more than half completed in 
June or early July, 1596, it is entirely credible that the last paragraphs 
were written a few months later, when the one “upon whom the eye of 
all England is fixed” can only have been Essex in his triumph: the same 
whose prowess Spenser at the same time celebrated in his Prothalamion 
(ll. 146-160). 

Both historical documentation and Spenser’s own work therefore 
confirm the theory that the View is not only a defence of Lord Grey and 
a treatise on Irish antiquities, but also a subtle means of flattering Essex. 
And this third purpose is made even more likely by the possibility that 
Spenser paid his homage in person at the time of writing. We know from 
the dedication of the Fowre Hymnes that he was with the Court at 
Greenwich on September 1, 1596; Essex writes letters from the same 
place on August 28 and September 8.° But if a meeting occurred there, 
who presented the poet to one so far his superior in rank? 

Granted that Spenser may have been formally introduced to the Earl 
by Lady Essex (Sidney’s widow) or another personage, the case for a 
direct tie between poet and lord will likewise be strengthened by any 
possible connection through figures of less social importance; and a pos- 
sibility of this kind immediately offers itself. Lodowick Bryskett, Spen- 
ser’s colleague and close friend, was the uncle of a certain James Guic- 
ciardine whom Essex employed as a spy on the Continent; several letters 
which this agent wrote the Ear] are still in existence, and at the same time 
he seems to have corresponded with Bryskett in Ireland. But unfortu- 

* Thomas Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1754), 1, 142. 
® Birch, 1, 118-119 and 131. 
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nately, since Guicciardine was stationed at Florence from about 1593 
until 1598, we-cannot assume that he served as a personal link at London 
in 1596.° It will be as well to turn to another, though at first glance a far 
less promising clue. 

Among the State Papers there is an interesting document, A Book of 
the State of Ireland, calendared under March, 1599.’ Attention seems to 
have first been called to it by Richard Bagwell, who pointed out that it 
was written in the form of a dialogue between two characters named 


- Peregrine and Sylvane, that these were the names of Spenser’s sons also, 


and that perhaps the poet had composed the work under the pseudonym 
“Tho. Wilson” signed at the bottom of the first page.* But a few years 
later Atkinson refused to attribute the book to Spenser since “‘H. C.”’ 
were the initials given on the first page as the author’s; and Carpenter 
writes more recently: “The Dialogue is a very puzzling document, hav- 
ing obvious points of connection with Spenser, but a poor thing as a 
literary composition, and, I should say, offhand but confidently, not from 
Spenser’s pen.” In fact the quotations made from the Book in the 
State Papers show that the author, if not altogether devoid of literary 
charm, uses a much breezier style than Spenser and expresses some opin- 
ions not in agreement with the View. It is inconceivable that the same 
man wrote both dialogues. 

What, then, shall we conclude about the origin of the Book? Whoever 
the author, he must have been a friend of the poet’s family: two names 
like Peregrine and Sylvane do not fall together by chance, and these in- 
terlocutors are brothers. Furthermore, the dialogue form—not common 
among Irish state papers—suggests that the View may have served as a 
model. Yet this friend can hardly have been Thomas Wilson. The Book 
is addressed in flowing terms to Robert, Earl of Essex, and it concludes 
with a plea to save Ireland by sending thither ‘‘a Peter, a Paule, a Rob- 
ert, or of any other name whatsoeuer.’”® ‘‘Tho. Wilson,” on the other 
hand, is almost certainly Sir Robert Cecil’s servant of that name, a 
creature who, after a career as spy and private secretary, was knighted 

* Deborah Jones, ‘““Lodowick Bryskett and his Family,’ in Thomas Lodge and Other 
Elizabethans, ed. Charles J. Sisson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), pp. 243-361, particular 
reference to pp. 327-345; Salisbury MSS., tv, 447-448, 472, 476 and vim, 493; Henry R. 
Plomer and Tom P. Cross, The Life and Correspondence of Lodowick Bryskett (Chicago, 
1927), p. 54. For Bryskett’s relations with Spenser see Frederic I. Carpenter, ‘‘Spenser in 
Ireland,’”? MP., xx, 405-419 and Raymond Jenkins, “Spenser and the Clerkship in 
Munster,” PMLA , xtvu (1932), 109-121. 

7 State Papers, Ireland, 1598-1599, cciii. 119. 

® Richard Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors (London, 1885-90), m1, 302. 

® State Papers, Ireland, 1598-1599, Introduction by Ernest G. Atkinson, p. lvii; Frederic 
I. Carpenter, “Spenser Apocrypha,” in The Manly Anniversary Studies (1923), p. 64. 


10 Rotographs of first and last pages of the Book, calendared State Papers, Ireland, 1598- 
1599, cciii. 119. 
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and became Keeper of State Papers, and whose chief title to fame is 
an attempt in 1618 to worm secrets from the imprisoned Raleigh.” It 
is quite unlikely that this man addressed a laudatory document to the 
great rival of the Cecil family; the Book was more probably delivered 
to Essex and at his imprisonment passed into the state archives, where 
Wilson, the Keeper, may have affixed his name to it. Through elimina- 
tion, in any case we reach that “H. C.” who opens the document by 
wishing Essex “‘all happines in this lyfe and in the worlde to come.’’” 

An “H. C.” who can be accepted as the author must have been in a 
position to become the friend of Spenser, to know Irish conditions at 
first hand, and to address his work to Essex; and one who pre-eminently 
fulfils the requirements is available. On November 14, 1587, an English 
undertaker named Hugh Cuffe was granted an estate of more than eleven 
thousand acres between the rivers Maine and Awbeg in Munster; at the 
same time Kilcolman, a much smaller piece contiguous to the southeast, 
was assigned to a certain Andrew Reade; but in the following year 
Reade’s grant was transferred to Spenser, and thus the poet and Hugh 
Cuffe became neighbors separated by only the little Awbeg.” That they 
also became friends is suggested by the fact that Cuffe’s name is joined 
to those of Spenser and three other Englishmen in the charges of injury 
which Lord Roche drew up on October 12, 1589.“ Of any subsequent 
connection at law I have been unable to find evidence; but it is not hard 
to imagine that before Tyrone’s outbreak in the autumn of 1598 Cuffe 
had grown familiar with at least the names of his neighbor’s children. 
One of his Irish servants is reported to have detained his goods in the 
castle of Nyeckill during the same month that the rebels spoiled Kilcol- 
man. In the years which followed his settlement Cuffe had reached a 
certain prominence; for he was appointed a commissary of musters in 
February, 1597, and in 1600 he became not only a member of the Mun- 
ster Council but governor of Kilmallock.* By the second decade of the 
new century his name disappears from the State Papers, an indication 
that he had probably died. A comparison of one of his letters with the 
Book of ‘‘H.C.” reveals that the latter is not in his handwriting; never- 


" State Papers, Ireland, 1600-1601, ccviii. 57; Edward Edwards, The Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (1868), 1, 680-683. 12 Rotograph of first page of the Book. 

13 Sixteenth Report of the Deputy Keeper of Public Records of Ireland (1884), Fiants 
Elizabeth, no. 5066; State Papers, Ireland, 1586-1588, cxxxii. 39; Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, t1v (1924), 139; English Historical Review, 111 (1888), 268, 
map. M4 State Papers, Ireland, 1588-1592, cxlvii. 15 and 15.1. 

8 State Papers, Ireland, 1598-1599, ccii. part 3. 140. 

© Carew Papers, 1589-1600, p. 365; State Papers, Ireland, 1600, ccvii, part 3. 17 and part 
4. 12. 

17T have used a rotograph of the letter calendared State Papers, Ireland, 1600-1601, 
ccviii. part 1. 104. 
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theless, his initials, his proximity to Kilcolman, and his familiarity with 
Ireland all support Cuffe’s authorship. How, it may then be asked, was 
he connected with Essex? 

Among the most intimate servants and advisers of Essex was a certain 
Henry Cuffe, an Oxford scholar of considerable brilliance, whom the 
Earl probably took into his employ about 1594.'* He participated in the 
Cadiz Voyage of 1596 and drew up an account of the expedition too 
favorable to his master for enemies to permit its publication.'® Later he 
performed missions on the Continent, meeting James Guicciardine at 
Florence in the winter of 1597 and 1598; when Essex made his ill-fated 
Irish campaign of 1599, Cuffe accompanied him as a confidential secre- 
tary; and from this time on he entered deeper and deeper into the 
schemes and misfortunes of the Earl. Although he took no part in the 
riot of February 8, 1601, his complicity and fidelity were sufficient to 
send him to the gallows on March 13.‘ Bacon, who had little reason to 
praise, called him a base fellow by birth but a great scholar; and Camden 
prolongs the contrast: “‘A man of most exquisite learning, and of a most 
sharp wit but turbulent and peruerse.’’” 

If the life and death of Henry Cuffe were thus bound to the Earl of 
Essex, it remains to show that Henry was also in some way connected 
with Hugh Cuffe. A consideration of their possible relationship should 
note first of all that “Cuffe’”’ was an unusual name and that therefore 
the initial H shared by the two may have led to a confusion of their 
identities: ‘“H. Cuffe’”’ might easily be assumed, without other evidence, 
to be the wrong man. Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, in fact, seems to make 
precisely this mistake when it calls Hugh Cuffe of Munster the secretary 
of Essex; and the same confusion crops up again in a modern article.” 
Furthermore, the Elizabethans themselves did not find it easy to dis- 
tinguish between the two Cuffes. In the legal examination of a certain 
Stephen Michell held on July 3, 1601, after the execution of Essex and 
his associates, the following conversation with a messenger of the cham- 
ber named Atkinson is reported: 


Withal Atkinson said that one Cuffe was executed . . . whereunto he demanded, 


18 DNB., article on Henry Cuffe by Sidney Lee; Anthony & Wood, Athenae Oxonienses 
and Fasti, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1813-20), 1, cols. 704-709; Andrew Kippis, Biographia 
Britannica (London, 1778-93), tv, 549-558. 

1® Walter E. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex (London, 1853), 
1, 378-379. 20 Salisbury MSS., v1, 424; vim, 76; 1x, passim. 

21 DNB., article on Henry Cuffe by Sidney Lee. 

*2 James Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis Bacon (London, 1861-74), tv, 260; William 
Camden, The Historie of the Most Renowned and Victorious Princesse Elizabeth, trans. Wil- 
liam Norton (London, 1630), pt. rv, 194. 

% John Lodge, The Peerage of Ireland, ed. Mervyn Archdall (London, 1789), v1, 55-56; 
Journal of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, Second Series, 11 (1896), 276. 
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“Which Cuffe? Whether it were he that was in Ireland or not?” Atkinson 
answered, “It was he,” as he thought; then he said he would he had given a 
finger he had been alive if he were a true man, for this examinate’s father called 
him, “brother,” and he called him, “uncle,” meaning him that is in Munster 
that is a Somersetshire man; for the other, he affirmeth, he never knew, nor 
to his knowledge ever saw him.™ 


But although Michell’s testimony reveals the danger that evidence 
on the two men may be confused from the first, it also supplies one im- 
portant fact: Hugh Cuffe of Munster had come from Somersetshire. 
Fortunately a genealogy of the Somersetshire Cuffes, who at this time 
centered around Creech St. Michael near Taunton, is still extant; it 
may be given in the following simplified form: 


John of erwin | living in 1544. 





| | 
John of Creech. 7 





| 
Robert of Creech, d. 1595. Hugh. Thomas of Donyatt.* 


It will be at once observed how neatly Hugh, the son of Robert, answers 
for Hugh of Munster: that his grandfather had been alive in 1544 and 
that his first cousin in an elder branch had died in 1595 are facts entirely 
compatible with Hugh of Munster’s death shortly before 1610. The 
peculiarities of family nomenclature make proof impossible; but prob- 
ability is all in favor of this identification. 

The identification of Henry Cuffe is more difficult. Lord Powlett, 
whose family had secured Henry’s election as a scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, told Fuller that he had been born at Hinton St. George 
in Somersetshire; and there is no reason to doubt the story.” Anthony 
4 Wood further explains that his predecessors for four generations had 
lived at Creech, and his ancestor John Cuffe at both Creech and IIchester. 
If we accept this evidence, a glance at the Cuffe genealogy shows that 
Henry must have belonged to the family of Hugh—a suggestion which 
Sidney Lee made on grounds unexplained.”’ But in what relationship? 
Collinson, an eighteenth-century antiquary, writes that Henry and 


% Salisbury MSS., x1, 267-268. 

% The Visitations of the County of Somerset, 1531-1575, ed. Frederic W. Weaver (Exeter, 
1885), p. 18; a genealogy of the family of Robert Cuffe of Creech is given in The Visita- 
tion of Somerset in 1623, ed. Frederic T. Colby, Harleian Society (London, 1876), p. 30, 
but his descendants occur too late to concern us here. 

%* Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (London, 1840), m1, 103. 

27 DNB., article on Henry Cuffe. 
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Robert of Creech were members of the same family; but this makes 
Henry’s position in the genealogy no clearer.2* One must come down to 
a footnote by John Maclean, a nineteenth-century editor, for the defi- 
nite statement: “Henry Cuff was the youngest son of Robert Cuff of 
Donyett, co. Somerset, brother of John Cuff, ancestor of Lord Tyraw- 
ley.’*® Robert of Donyatt, the brother of John, is undoubtedly the 
Robert who was father of Hugh and Thomas of Donyatt; and it would 
follow that Henry was the younger brother of Hugh. 

It must immediately be granted that Maclean gives no source for his 
information, that he may therefore make the old confusion of Hugh and 
Henry, and that in any case probability plays a large part in the evidence 
all along the line. But it cannot be denied that probability is close to cer- 
tainty when it indicates that Hugh and Henry were relatives and, what 
is more, near relatives. This relationship would explain the dedication 
of the Book of the State of Ireland to Essex: with a brother, a cousin, or a 
nephew employed in the confidential business of the Earl, Hugh Cuffe 
may well have been emboldened to address his humble dialogue to a 
sphere so lofty. And to come full circle, this relationship may also have 
its bearing on the allusions to Essex in the View: if the near relative of 
Spenser’s neighbor and friend were the intimate servant of that noble 
person, the poet could be sure that flattery so indirect would be received 
and understood. 

The theory that the View was intended to flatter Essex implies, of 
course, that Spenser awaited some reward: the great are usually admired 
for their generosity. What was the outcome, then, of these well-calcu- 
lated references to the Earl? Among his letters and papers there is no 
good evidence that he repaid the compliment by use or imitation of the 
View. But when the Privy Council wrote the Lord Justices on September 
30, 1598, recommending that Spenser be made Sheriff of Cork, the sig- 
nature of Essex appeared among those of his colleagues.** And Camden 
tells us that Spenser “was interred at Westminister, neere to Chaucer, 
at the charges of the Earle of Essex.”* 

Rupo.tr B. GOTTFRIED 

The University of Cincinnati 


%8 John Collinson, The History and Antiquities of the County of Somersetshire (Bath, 
1791), 1, pt. 2, 76. 

9 Letters from Sir Robert Cecil to Sir George Carew, ed. John Maclean, Camden Society 
(London, 1864), p. 73. 

% The Acts of the Privy Council of England, New Series, ed. John R. Dasent, xxx (1598- 
99), 205. 

* Historie, pt. tv, 135. On help extended to the dying poet by Essex, see Ray Heffner, 
“Did Spenser Die in Poverty?”, MLN, xtvut (1933), 221-226. 
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LIGHT ON THE DARK LADY: A STUDY OF SOME 
ELIZABETHAN LIBELS 


OR the past thirty years the ingenuity of Shakespeare scholars has 

been challenged by a series of libellous publications, the principal 
contribution to which is a book called Willobie his Avisa, or the true pic- 
ture of a modest Maid and of a chaste and constant wife.’ It was published 
in 1594 and contains the first mention of Shakespeare: 


Yet Tarquyne pluckt his glistering grape 
And Shake-speare, paints poore Lucrece rape. 
(In praise of Willobie his Auisa, Hexameton to the Author. 2. 5-6.) 


The story deals with a lady who is beset by an army of suitors, two of 
whom are designated as W.S. and H.W. initials which have been 
taken to refer to William Shakespeare and Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton. W.S. is further described as an old player, the familiar 
friend of H.W. The lady with whom the two men are in love is called 
Avisa. She is a married woman. It has been assumed, therefore, that the 
libel was designed to make a public scandal out of the illicit love of 
Shakespeare and Southampton for the Dark Lady of Shakespeare’s 
sonnet. 

The book went into six editions, two of which apparently were sup- 
pressed by the censors. The fifth edition appeared in 1609, the year in 
which Shakespeare’s sonnets were published in a pirated edition. This 
lends color to the theory that the libel concerned Shakespeare’s Dark 
Lady. The sixth and last edition was put on the market in 1635, indicat- 
ing that the persons under attack were sufficiently prominent for a scan- 
dal concerning them to be of interest to the public forty years after the 
event. Such interest and such excitement are hard to understand in 
view of the fact that the story on its face is innocuous. The heroine pours 
forth quantities of pious advice on her would-be lovers, all of whom re- 
tire in confusion, completely routed by her chaste sobriety. The book 
must have had, it seems, a secondary meaning. 

The most thorough study of the book and its sequels has been made 
by Mr. Arthur Acheson.? He developed the theory that its unknown 
author was Matthew Roydon, basing his conclusion on similarities of 
imagery and style. In a more recent study, Mr. G. B. Harrison follows 





1 Willubie his Avisa, 1594 “The Bodley Head Quartos” xv (London: John Lane The 
Bodley Head Ltd., 1926). 

* Arthur Acheson, Mistress Davenant, the dark lady of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 1st ed. 
(London: B. Quaritch, 1913); Shakespeare’s Sonnet Story, 2nd ed. (London: B. Quaritch, 
Ltd., 1933). 
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Acheson in attributing the work to Roydon and contributes evidence 
that the attack was instigated by followers of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ of 
whom Royden was one. Acheson noted that the book was dated as em- 
anating from Oxford; but, having established to his satisfaction that 
Roydon was not living in Oxford at the time, Acheson took this state- 
ment as a clue purposely inserted to indicate where the events so slyly 
hinted at in the story had taken place. He proceeded to center his search 
about the city of Oxford, where he attempted to locate certain landmarks 
mentioned in the tale in connection with the residence of this so-called 
chaste and constant wife. Other allusions to her age, birthplace, social 
status, and so on, he attempted to trace to an Oxford woman. But he 
was able to come to no satisfactory conclusion, being forced in the end 
to hypothecate a woman to meet the requirements.‘ 

If, however, that same clue is taken to refer not to the city of Oxford, 
but to the Earl of Oxford, the whole story unfolds easily and with con- 
viction in every detail. Indeed, it may seem that the story which follows 
unfolds too easily to be entirely credible. If it had been the purpose of 
Willobie his Avisa to conceal the facts, this would be a valid objection. 
But since Willobie his Avisa was written not to conceal but to spread a 
scandal, the ease with which persons and places may be identified once 
the reader is on the right track, is a point in favor of the interpretation. 
No one item in this interpretation, taken by itself, is conciusive; it is 
the cumulative effect which is impressive. 

Identification of Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, as one of the objects 
of the libel contained in “Willobie his Avisa.”—1. The central figure on 
the title-page of the book is the symbol of the cuckold. Looking solemnly 
down from the top center is an ass’s head adorned with a magnificent 
pair of horns. Recumbent figures on either side point fingers at the poor 
ass. This is a derisive touch which would not hit either Shakespeare or 
Southampton, since Shakespeare himself (not his wife) has been thought 
of as unfaithful to the marriage vows, and Southampton was still un- 
married. It would hit the Earl of Oxford, and that, it seems, is what it 
was meant to do. Upon the forehead of the ass reposes a crescent. The 
crescent is the distinguishing mark of the Oxford crest, which is a boar 
set apart from all other armorial boars by the fact that a crescent is 


* G. B. Harrison, “An Essay on Willobie his Avisa,”” Willobie his Avisa, Bodley Head 
Quartos, xv. 

‘It is Mr. Acheson’s theory that Avisa represents a woman by the name of Anne Sack- 
fielde of Bristol, who became the first wife of John Davenant, innkeeper, of Oxford. There 
is no record that John Davenant married twice. Indeed, nothing is known of him between 
1589 and 1602, when the birth of his child by Jane Shepherd is registered at Oxford. The 
circumstantial evidence adduced by Mr. Acheson in support of an earlier marriage is very 
tenuous. See Shakespeare’s Sonnet Story, chapter v. 
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emblazoned upon it. Crescents also are emblazoned on the stars of the 
Oxford standard.5 In fact, these crescents were so thoroughly identified 
with Oxford that the Queen called him her Turk.* And so the horned ass 
embellished with a crescent which appears on the title-page of Willobie 
his Avisa was as good as a name-plate in 1594. 

2. On the title page also the statement is made that the story of this 
chaste and constant wife is told in hexameter verse. But it is not. Why, 
then, are the jingling verses represented as hexameters? The most 
talked-of hexameters in England at this time were hexameters written 
by Gabriel Harvey libelling the Earl of Oxford.’ Spenser, for whose edi- 
fication Harvey had written his verses, had been so indiscreet as to 
publish them, and Harvey had had to answer for them to the Privy 
Council. Oxford had interceded in his favor, and Harvey seems to have 
suffered no more than a rebuke; but just now Thomas Nashe was twitting 
him of his indiscretion in a bitter pamphlet controversy which was the 
talk of London.® And so this new libel, launched under the name of 
Willobie his Avisa and purporting to be written, like Harvey’s, in hex- 
ameter verse, would raise in contemporary minds the question: Is this 
another attack upon Oxford? 

3. In representing the work as coming from Oxford, the author tipped 
the scales of suspicion still further in the badgered Ear]’s direction. 

Identification of Lady Oxford as the woman excoriated in ““Willobie his 
Avisa.”—Oxford’s first wife, the daughter of Lord Burghley, had died 
in 1588, leaving three daughters but no sons. In 1591, Oxford married 
again, choosing for his second wife a maid of honor by the name of Eliza- 
beth Trentham, oldest daughter of a wealthy land-owner in Stafford- 
shire. It is this second wife who is, I believe, the object of attack in Wil- 
lobie his Avisa. 

1. It is hinted in the Apologie which prefaces The Victory of English 
Chastity, prepared for insertion in the second edition of Willobie his 
Avisa, that the lady’s name rhymes with her fictitious name, Avisa. 
Lady Oxford’s name was Elizabeth. Eliza was its popular diminutive. 
Avisa and Eliza rhyme. 


5 Banners, Standards and Badges from a Tudor Manuscript in the College of Arms, De- 
Walden Library (London: J. Foster, 1904), p. 257. 

* For the Queen’s use of this name for Oxford see B. M. Ward, The Seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford, 1st ed. (London: John Murray, 1928), p. 34. 

7 Speculum Tuscanismi, 1580. 

8 The allusions to Harvey’s libel on Oxford will be found in The Complete Works of John 
Lyly, R. Warwick Bond, ed. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1902), m1, 400; The Works 
of Gabriel Harvey, A. B. Grosart, ed., 1, 178-184; The Complete Works of Thomas Nashe, 
R. B. McKerrow, ed. (London: A. H. Bullen, 1904-10), 1, 295, 300, 315; m1, 38, 50, 69, 
78; and McKerrow’s summary of the affair, ibid., v, 65-110. 
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2. The lady, Avisa, is referred to throughout the book as being of 
Diana’s train. She also is called ““Dian’s nymph.” Diana was one of the 
names given to Queen Elizabeth by the poets of the period and her maids 
of honor were referred to as nymphs in her train. Since before her mar- 
riage to Oxford, Elizabeth Trentham was a maid of honor, this clue also 
points to her. 

3. The lady’s birthplace is indicated in the narrative as lying 


At wester side of Albions Ile, 
Where Austine pitcht his Monkish tent (i. 8. 1-2). 


Elizabeth Trentham was born in Rocester, which is in Staffordshire in 
the west of England. Austin’s ““Monkish tent” has been taken to refer 
to an Austin priory near the lady’s childhood home. Elizabeth Trentham 
lived in an Austin priory. It was granted to her grandfather, Richard 
Trentham, by Henry VIII after the dissolution of the monasteries.* Her 
father, a member of Parliament,!® was known as Sir Thomas Trentham 
of Rocester Priory." 

There is still another hint that Rocester is the place referred to: Avisa 
is said to have been “Turtle-bred.”” The word Turtle as used by Eliza- 
bethans referred to the Turtle-dove. An examination of the map of Eng- 
land will reveal the significance of the phrase: Rocester, where Elizabeth 
Trentham was born and bred, is on the Dove River. 

4. The stanza which refers to Avisa as “‘Turtle-bred” contains a hint 
as to the purport of the libel: 


Though Egle-eyde this bird appeare, 
Not blusht at beames of Phoebus raies: 
Though Faulkcon wing’d to pearce the aire, 
Whose high-pla’st hart no feare dismaies: 
Yet sprang she not from Egles nest, 
But Turtle-bred, loves Turtle best (i. 7). 


Readers of the day would be quick to recognize here features charac- 
teristic of the Trentham and Wriothesley arms—the eagle-eyed griffin of 
the Trenthams” and the falcon which is quartered on the Wriothesley 
shield.* The lady’s heart was indeed “‘high-pla’st” if, as seems likely, 


* Rocester Parish Registers, Staffordshire Parish Register Society Publ. (1906-09), 1, 4. 

19 Josiah C. Wedgwood, “Staffordshire Parliamentary History,” William Salt Archaeo- 
logical Society Collections for a history of Staffordshire (1919), 1, 364. 

4 Arthur Collins, Peerage of England, Ed. by Sir E. Brydges (London, 1812), m1, 421. 

13 A reproduction of the Trentham arms will be found in “The Visitation of Stafford- 
shire, 1583,” William Salt Archaeological Society Collections for a history of Staffordshire, 
Im, part 2 (1882-83), facing p. 140. 

8 For a description of the Wriothesley arms see C.C. Stopes, The Life of Henry, third 
earl of Southampton, 1st ed. (Cambridge: University Press, 1922), p. 485. 
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she was the lady who had married the Earl of Oxford. To speak of South- 
ampton as a dove would be appropriate, since his outstanding trait was 
his gentleness.“ Although the griffin has the head of an eagle, it has the 
body of a lion, and so Avisa (or Lady Oxford, whose arms bore the grif- 
fin), though eagle-eyed, sprang not from eagle’s nest. Since her home was 
on the Dove River, it was but natural that she should love the dove, say 
the libellers in effect. 

5. The lady’s father is said to have been “ . . . the Maior of the towne, 
/A lovely shout of auncient stocke”’ (i.25.3-4). The Trenthams, though 
not of the nobility, were an old and well-established family.“ To speak 
of Sir Thomas as an off-shoot of ancient stock would be an accurate 
description. Mr. Harrison in his analysis of Willobie his Avisa remarks 
that the title of mayor “might reasonably refer to anyone holding an 
office (such as reeve, high bailiff, or the like) which corresponded.’ 
Mr. Hughes in his study of the book also considered the office of reeve as 
consistent with the description.!’ Sir Thomas Trentham served two terms 
as sheriff,"* and a sheriff (or shire reeve, to give the derivation of the 
title), accordingly seems to meet the specification. 

6. The lady’s age is indicated as being in the neighborhood of thirty. 
Lady Oxford was about thirty at the time of the alleged impropriety.’® 
Moreover, in hinting at the Lady’s age, the author of the libel indicates 
the two outstanding dates in Lady Oxford’s life—that on which she 
entered the Queen’s service, in 1581?° when she was about twenty (“full 


44 Tt was his modest demeanor which recommended him to the judges when he was on 
trial for his life with th: Earl of Essex eight years after the events we are now considering. 
4 Sampson Erdeswick, A Survey of Staffordshire, 1593-1603, Harwood edition (London: 


J. B. Nichols & Son, 1844), p. 492. 16 Harrison, op. cit., p. 198. 
17 Willobie his Avisa, with an Introductory Essay by Charles Hughes, Hughes ed. (Lon- 
don: Sherratt & Hughes, 1904), p. xiv. 18 Wedgwood, op. cit., 1, 364. 


19 The exact date of Elizabeth Trentham’s birth is not recorded. The Rocester Parish 
Register was not opened until 1565. The first child of Sir Thomas Trentham to be entered 
there is Catherine, August 15, 1569. He had had at least three children before that date— 
Elizabeth, Francis, and Dorothea—a fact which is recorded in the visitation of Stafford- 
shire made by Robert Glover in 1583 (op. cit., p. 141). There Francis is named as the 
oldest son and heir, aged nineteen. This places his birth in 1564. Dorothea is mentioned as 
the second daughter and Catharine as the third, Elizabeth being set down as a lady in 
waiting. This indication that she was the oldest daughter is confirmed in her father’s will. 
(Wedgwood, op. cit., 1, 365). Since she was already a maid of honor in 1581, the chances 
are that she was also older than her brother Francis, who was only seventeen in that year. 
Her name suggests that she was born after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, November 
23, 1558. Since her parents were married about 1557 (Wedgwood, op. cit., 1, 364), it is 
quite likely that she was born in 1559, or shortly after. The liaison with Southampton of 
which she stands accused in the libel occurred, if at all, in 1592, as will appear in what 
follows. 

20 The earliest mention of Elizabeth Trentham as a maid of honor occurs in connection 
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twentie’’ as the libel expresses it), and that on which she left the Court 
ten years later in 1591”! to marry the Earl of Oxford. That Avisa became 
a maid of honor when she was about twenty is indicated in the lines: 


Full twentie yeares she liued a maide, 
And neuer was by man betrayde (i. 25. 5-6). 


We to Diana gaue the maide, 
That she might no way be betraid. 
(The Victory of English Chastity. 17. 5-6.) 


That she remained in the Queen’s service ten years is hinted thus: 


Ten yeares haue tryde this constant dame, 
And yet she holds a spotles fame (i. 24. 5-6). 


The libel further suggests that Avisa’s brilliant life at Court was followed 
by a quiet life in the country, and this also was true of Lady Oxford, 
who shared her husband’s life of retirement. 


This not seene bird, though rarely found 
In proud attire, in gorgeous gownes, 
Though she loue most the countrie ground, 
And shunnes the great and wealthy townes, 
Yet if you know a bird so base, 
In this Deuice she hath no place. 
(The Victory of English Chastity. 22.) 


7. The author of Willobie his Avisa goes to great lengths to indicate 
just where his victims dwell “in public eye.” The landmarks point to the 
theatrical center, which was then in the suburbs to the north of London. 
It was in these suburbs that Lord Oxford lived following his retirement 
from public life in 1589.” 

The outstanding clues given to mark the place are an ancient castle 
to the east and a crystal well to the west. England seems to be well 
stocked with such landmarks. Everyone who has made an attempt to 
solve the book’s riddle has succeeded in finding a castle on the east and 
a well on the west of the supposed spot, although sometimes several 
miles intervened. But in this case the landmarks are within a stone’s 
throw, not only visible but conspicuous, so that the author in alluding to 





with the festivities arranged in honor of the Duke of Anjou during the winter of 1581. 
See Violet Wilson, Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Honor, 1st ed. (London: J. Lane, 1922), p. 
134. 2B. M. Ward, op. cit., p. 353. 

22 Oxford sold his town house in 1589. (See B. M. Ward, op. cit., p. 49.) When his son 
was born in the spring of 1593, he was living in Stoke-Newington. (See William Robinson, 
History and Antiquities of the Parish of Stoke Newington, 1st ed. (London: John Bowyer 
Nichols & Son, 1842, p. 190.) In 1596 he bought a house in Hackney. (See Ward, of. cit., 
p. 353.) He continued to live in the suburbs until his death in 1604. 
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them was giving the reader of that time material assistance in locating 
the spot. 

In 1594, the principal playhouses were The Theatre and its neighbor, 
the Curtain, which had been built about a half mile beyond the city 
walls in order to circumvent the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of 
London, who continually sought to suppress the public performance of 
plays. The Theatre was the more pretentious of the two. It was built 
on the estate which formerly had belonged to Holywell Priory. The 
church connected with the priory had been demolished in the reign of 
Henry VIII; but the priory itself, converted into private residences, 
was still standing.** A general idea of its appearance. may be gained from 
the fact that about a hundred and fifty years later its ruins were popu- 
larly reputed to be the ruins of a palace.™ It was located a few yards to 
the east of The Theatre* and constitutes, I believe, the castle referred 
to in Willobie his Avisa as a landmark by which the reader might recog- 
nize the locality. 

That the castle was a priory is also indicated in the text, which says 
that it was “By auncient sheepheards built of olde,/And lately was in 
sheepheards hands.” (i. 20. 2-3.) Shepherds is a common designation for 
members of a holy order. As for the antiquity of Holywell Priory, it was 
then about four hundred years old, having been founded before 1128.” 
Lately, as has been noted, it had passed out of the hands of the church 
and its ‘‘sheepheards.” 

We are told further that this castle has been “by brothers bought and 
solde.” (20. 4.) In the attempts made to identify other sites, these 
brothers have had to be ignored. But in this case they are, as they were 
meant to be, an aid to identification. The men indicated appear to be 
James Burbage and his brother-in-law. They had leased a portion of 
the Priory estate for the erection of The Theatre, had mortgaged the 
lease in return for a loan which they were unable to repay, and had lost 
it in 1589, when some unknown person advanced the money to clear up 
their indebtedness. The lease, through the intercession of Oxford’s 
father-in-law, Burghley, was reissued to Burbage’s younger son, Cuth- 
bert, and the purchase was completed in his name.”’ 


% John Stow, A Survey of London, edited by William J. Thomas (London: Whittaker 
& Co., 1842), p. 349 and note quoting from the 1598 ed. 

™ London and its environs described, 1st ed. (London: Printed for R. & J. Dodsley, 1761), 
mm, 196. 

% London County Council, Survey of London, 1st ed. (London, ae dee vit, ‘The Parish 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch,” 177. 

%* London County Council, Indication of Houses of Historical Interest in London, 1st ed. 
(London, 1915), Part xxm, 3. 

#7 Charles W. Wallace, “The First London Theatre,” University Studies (Lincoln, Neb., 
1913), xm, nos. 1-3, 9-17. 
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We may be sure that the fact that the property had thus changed 
hands was generally known. The business vicissitudes of the turbulent 
Burbages had supplied London with more than one racy story. Shortly 
after this transaction, Burbage’s sister-in-law, now a widow, appeared 
at the door of The Theatre, armed with a Court Order and accompanied 
by a male escort, prepared to collect half the gate receipts. Burbage 
himself appeared at an upper window and shouted a string of vile epi- 
thets, saying that the Court Order was “‘but a piece of paper fit for base 
soilure,” and calling his sister-in-law ‘a murthering whore.”’ Mrs. Bur- 
bage and Richard fell on the woman’s escort with a broomstick, and 
when another man put in a word for her, Richard, “‘scornfully and dis- 
dainfully playing with this deponent’s nose, said that if he dealt in the 
matter, he would beat him also.”” Then Cuthbert appeared and “with 
great and terrible oaths” declared he would keep against any Court 
Order what he had paid for.”* 

In view of these sensational developments, which were still being 
thrashed out in the courts, the allusion to the brothers who had bought 
and sold would not keep people guessing. But even if they found the 
landmark to the east elusive, the landmark to the west would give them 
no difficulty whatever. “At west side springs a Christall well’ (i. 20. 5). 
To the west of The Theatre, and in plain sight, was the famous well of 
St. Agnes.”* Allusions throughout Willobie his Avisa to legends of St. 
Agnes further indicate that this well is the well which the author had in 
mind. Avisa is said to have 


A secret gift, that nature gaue, 
To feele the frost, amidst the fire (i. 23. 3-4). 


In The Victory of English Chastity, she is referred to as “this heatlesse 
fire” (18. 3). St. Agnes, in the midst of the flames kindled by her enemies, 
is said to have offered the following prayer: “So now I am bedewed with 
the Holy Ghost from on high; the furnace grows cold about me, the flame 
is divided asunder, and its heat is rolled back on them that quickened 
. 

There are other clues which point to a theatrical environment for 
Avisa. She has 


*8 It was because of this quarrel that the Admiral’s Company with Edward Alleyn left 
Burbage and joined Henslowe, who had erected a theatre in the south suburbs. They said 
they thought Burbage meant to treat them as he had treated his sister-in-law. (Wallace, 
op. cit., pp. 17-19). 

*® Rocque’s Map of London and Environs, 1746, when compared with the map of the 
Theatre and its neighborhood plotted for the London County Councils’ Survey of London 
and reproduced in Vol. vim, p. 177, shows that the well of St. Agnes was about three hun- 
dred yards northwest of the Theatre. 

*S. Baring-Gould, Lives of the Saints, 3rd ed. (Edinburgh: John Grant, 1914), 1, 320. 
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A sober tongue that should allure, 
And draw great numbers to the fielde (i. 17. 1-2). 


The Theatre and the Curtain were popularly referred to in their day as 
“the playing places in the fieldes.” In one of his epigrams, John Davies 
speaks of going “‘into the fieldes playes to behold.”*' The theatres were 
spoken of in this way because they stood on the edge of Finsbury Field 
and More Field, the popular recreation grounds to the north of London. 
To get to the theatres, people walked or rode across these fields, which 
in those days were bright with wild flowers. This further description in 
Willobie his Avisa seems to fit them: 
Not farre from thence there lyes a vale, 
A rosie vale in pleasant plaine; 
The Nimphes frequent this happie dale, 
Olde Helicon reuiues againe; 
Here Muses sing, here Satyres play, 
Here mirth resounds both night and day (i. 19). 


As in the case of the ancient castle and the crystal well, several vales 
in various parts of England have been cited as the spot indicated, but 
none fits the description so perfectly as these recreation grounds. They 
were not only the favorite resort of boxers, archers, and football players 
but the haunt of the Muses—from 1576 when The Theatre was built, 
until 1598 when it was pulled down and carted across the Thames to be 
rebuilt as the Globe. 

Another allusion which fits this theatrical center lies in the line, ‘‘Can 
filthy sinke yeelde holsome aire .. . ” (i. 18. 1). The Puritan phrase for 
the theatres was “sinks of all wickedness and abomination,” and they 
were thus referred to repeatedly in the pamphlet literature of the day.* 
Shoreditch, the village in which these playhouses stood, was known as 
the haunt of whores. The Lady Avisa is constantly embarrassed by the 
implication of her suitors that she lives in a place where it scarcely befits 
her to resist their advances. Says a gay cavalier: 

But I that know the wonted guise, 

Of such as liue in such a place, 

Old dame experience makes me wise, 

To know your meaning by your face, 
For most of them, that seeme so chast, 
Denie at first, and take at last (xvii. 3). 


3 J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Oudlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 11th impression (London & 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907), 1, 353. 

3 Henry Thew Stephenson, Shakespeare’s London, 1st ed. (New York, H. Holt & Co., 
1905), pp. 291-292. 

* Halliwell-Phillips, op. cit., 1, 368. * Tbid., p. 371. 
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Still another indication that The Theatre and its immediate neighbor- 
hood is the locality meant in Willobie his Avisa occurs in these lines: 
Farewell that sweet and pleasant walke, 
The witnesse of my faith and wo, 
That oft hath heard our frendly talke, 
And giu’n me leave my griefe to show, 
O pleasant path, where I could see 
No crosse at all but onely shee (Ixxi. 6). 


This seems to refer plainly to the path across Finsbury Fields from The 
Theatre to Galde Street (now Old Street), which ran past the Well of 
St. Agnes toward Holborn. The intersection of the path and Galde Street 
was marked by a cross, as appears in the testimony of an old lady by 
the name of Mary Hobblethwayte, who described this path in one of 
the lawsuits against The Theatre as “leading to a Crosse neere unto the 
well called Dame Agnes a Cleeres Well.”** The path to the cross was little 
used by theatre-goers, as it led away from London. But it was a path 
which would take Lady Oxford toward her home in Stoke-Newington, 
and by taking it she would avoid the squalor of the notorious little 
village of Shoreditch. It led also in the direction which the Earl of 
Southampton would take when he left the playhouse for his house in 
Holborn. And this farewell to the “sweet and pleasant walke,”’ is spoken 
by that one of the mysterious Avisa’s suitors who is referred to as H.W., 
initials which have been taken pretty generally to stand for Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. It looks as if the young man had been 
in the habit of escorting Lady Oxford to her home at the close of the 
afternoon performance. Or as if, at any rate, he had accompanied her as 
far as the cross where their ways parted. His devotion would not have 
escaped the observation of the crowds who were pouring out of the 
theaters. Southampton was a conspicuous young man, with his beautiful 
face and his long brown hair, worn even longer than the prevailing fash- 
ion. 
Avisa’s suitors —In this spot so plainly alluded to in Willobie his Avisa, 
it is said that Avisa 
. .. dwels in publique eye, 
Shut vp from none that list to see; 
She answeres all that list to try, 
Both high and low of each degree: 
But few that come, but feele her dart, 
And try her well ere they depart. 


They try’d her hard in hope to gaine, 
Her milde behauiour breeds their hope, 


% Halliwell-Phillips, op. ci#., 1, 352. 
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Their hope assures them to obtaine, 
Till hauing runne their witlesse scope; 
They find their vice by vertue crost, 
Their foolish words, and labour lost (i. 21-22). 


It is further indicated that Avisa received her suitors in the George Inn. 
Says H.W., confiding his woes to W.S.: 
Seest yonder howse, where hanges the badge 
Of Englands Saint, when captaines cry 
Victorious land, to conquering rage, 
Loe, there my hopelesse helpe doth ly: 
And there that frendly foe doth dwell, 
That makes my hart thus rage and swell (xlvi). 


This is consistent with the conclusion that Avisa was to be found in the 
theatrical district. There was a George Inn at Shoreditch located on or 
near that part of the Holywell estate leased by Burbage for The Thea- 
tre. 

But what would Lady Oxford, who in other respects seems identical 
with Avisa, be doing in the George Inn at Shoreditch? In the absence 
of more definite knowledge concerning the Oxfords at this period, one 
is forced to speculate. In the previous decade, Lord Oxford had been a 
generous patron of writers and theatrical companies.*” But in 1589, a 
blight had fallen upon his theatrical activities. His principal protégé and 
private secretary, John Lyly, was retired from active connection with 
the stage because of his part in producing plays designed to ridicule 
Martin Marprelate, the spokesman of the Puritans. Although Lyly was 
acting with the tacit approval of the Bishops, the storm of protest forced 
the Government to disavow its instruments, and Paul’s Boys, the com- 
pany which had performed Lyly’s comedies and of which Oxford was 
also the patron, was disbanded.** At the same time, the adult company 
which Oxford had maintained since 1580 took to cover under the name 
of the Earl of Worcester.*® The actors in Oxford’s company, however, 
continued to draw their pay and to receive their license from him, as 


% Wallace, op. cit., p. 26n. 

87 R. Warwick Bond, ed., The Complete Works of John Lyly, 1, 24, 30-31, 37; E. K. 
Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 1st ed. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1923), 11, 99-102; 
W. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry (New York & London: Macmillan & Co., 
1895-1910), rm, 211, 312, 388; B. M. Ward, The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 1st ed. (London: 
John Murray, 1928), 178-205, 264-282, additional dedications, pp. 23-24, 30-31, 50, 55, 
77-78, 84-87, 298-299, 300-301, prefaces to the works of other writers contributed by 
Oxford, pp. 80-83, 87-90. 

38 Bond, op. cit., 1, 51; Chambers, of. cit., u, 17-19, 39-40, 497. 

* Arthur Acheson, Shakespeare, Chapman and Sir Thomas More, 1st ed. (London: B. 
Quaritch Ltd., 1931), pp. 46-47. 
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appears in the records of 160i and 1602 when the amalgamation of Ox- 
ford’s company with Worcester’s is acknowledged. The Curtain at 
Shoreditch and the Boar’s Head in London are there mentioned as their 
usual playing places.*® It seems quite likely, therefore, that in 1594 Lord 
Oxford still was regarded as a potential patron. And competition for his 
patronage is, I believe, exactly what is indicated in Willobie his Avisa, 
with the further suggestion that it was Lady Oxford who represented 
him in interviewing applicants. 

As a matter of fact, Lady Oxford was a good business woman. When 
her father died in 1587, leaving a considerable fortune, she acted as his 
executor." And the only letter of hers which has been found was written 
to Sir Julius Caesar, a Judge of the High Court, on behalf of her husband, 
who was having some difficulty with a tenant.” The familiarity which it 
shows with legal and business terms indicates that this was not an 
isolated instance, but that she was in the habit of attending to such 
details for him. 

The author of Willobie his Avisa takes full cognizance of his victim’s 
good sense. Her “‘sober talk,”’ her “‘chaste advice’ runs like a refrain 
through the book as if this would aid the reader in identifying the lady. 
And so I suspect that the army of suitors in the story of Avisa who 
“try’d her hard in hope to gaine” only to find 


... their vice by vertue crost, 
Their foolish words, and labour lost (i. 22. 1, 5-6). 


were not suitors in a personal sense at all, but literary men who were 
making their approach to her husband through her. 

These suitors have not been identified. Mr. Acheson suggests that one 
of them is John Florio.** He also credits Florio with having had a hand 
in devising the libel, pointing out that Florio, who was Southampton’s 
tutor, not only was in a position to know a great deal about the young 
man’s private life,“ but may also have felt some resentment because his 
pupil had refused to look with favor on Chapman’s Hymns to the Shadow 
of the Night, subsequently dedicated to Roydon.* Mr. Harrison suggests 
that the judge who passes on Avisa’s claims to chastity in the 1596 
edition of the libel is Sir John Harington.“ The judge is called Rogero, 
a name taken from Orlando Furioso, which Harington recently had trans- 


40 Chambers, of. cit., 11, 101-102; rv, 334-335. 

“1 B. M. Ward in a letter to the writer. 

4 Ward, The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, pp. 337-338. 

8 Shakespeare’s Lost Years in London, 1586-1592, 1st ed. (London: B. Quaritch, 1920), 
p. 193. “ Tbid., p. 186. 

“ Mistress Davenant, the dark lady of Shakespeare’s sonnets, pp. 23-24. 

Op. cit., p. 221. 
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lated with disappointing results.” “I was muche troublede at sundrie 
grievances from divers menne in high states,” he wrote. Harington de- 
lighted in salacious writing, and to name him as a judge of a woman’s 
chastity has its amusing aspect. In 1596, he was looking for a sponsor 
for his Metamorphosis of Ajax.** 

It will be noted that these suggestions are in line with my theory that 
Avisa’s suitors were writers in search of a patron. That applicants for 
Oxford’s patronage should have been received in the George Inn is also 
a reasonable supposition. It was here that many of the business confer- 
ences connected with The Theatre were held,*® and so it would be a 
natural center to use in dealing with candidates for theatrical assign- 
ments or other patronage. It was near the Curtain, which Oxford’s com- 
pany used as its principal playing place in the suburbs. And it must 
have been a fairly decent place, for the wealthy Giles Allen used to stop 
there when he came to collect the rent from the Burbages.®® It would 
have been out of the question, however, for a woman in Lady Oxford’s 
position to meet men in such a place without an escort. This, I believe, 
explains Southampton’s presence. 

Southampton’s propensity for play-going is well known. Equally well 
known is the fact that from about 1590 until 1594 Burghley was trying 
to arrange a match between Southampton and Oxford’s oldest daughter, 
Lady Elizabeth Vere. The two young people had been brought up under 
the same roof, and because of this close connection between the families 
it is quite within the bounds of possibility that Southampton and Lady 
Oxford often were seen at the theatres together, that the young man was 
asked to be her escort when she needed one, and frequently went home 
with her afterwards by way of the “sweet and pleasant walke,” as the 
libel suggests. 

Identification of H. W. as Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton.— 
The stanzas in which H. W. wooes Avisa comprise about a third of the 
book. Not only is a disproportionate amount of space given to his woo- 
ing, but two passages in prose are interpolated which describe the per- 
sonal idiosyncracies of H. W. with a thoroughness not found in the 
treatment of any of the other suitors. This indicates that the presenta- 
tion of the suit of H. W. was of paramount importance and that his 

47 A. E. M. Kirwood, “The Metamorphosis of Aiax and its sequels,”’ Library, ser. 4, 
x11 (1931), 208-209. 

48 Tbid., pp. 216-217.—Harington’s letter to the Lady Dowager Russell, asking her to 
intercede on his behalf with Burghley, who had the first sheets of the Metamorphosis, 
shows that Harington felt that he needed influential support in his venture. His preface 
also indicates fear of censorship. Under these circumstances, an appeal to Burghley’s 


literary son-in-law would not be unlikely. 
*° Wallace, op. cit., p. 26n. 5° Thid. 
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recognition by the reader was particularly desired by the author of 
the libel. 

1. In the first of the prose passages, H. W. is represented as having 
been “sodenly infected with the contagion of a fantasticall fit, at the 
first sight of A.” In Canto LXVIII, the reader is treated to further de- 
tails concerning the young man’s emotional reactions. In this second 
passage, we are told that 
Awuisa hauing heard this patheticall fancy of H.W. and seeing the teares trill 
downe his cheekes, as halfe angry to see such passionate follie, in a man that 
should haue gouerment, with a frowning countenance turned from him, without 
farder answere, making silence her best reply, and following the counsell of the 
wise, not to answere a foole in his folly lest he grow too foolish, returted quite 
from him, and left him alone. But he departing home, and not able by reason 
to rule the raginge fume of this phantasticall fury, cast himselfe vppon his bed, 
& refusing both foode & comfort for many daies together, fell at length into 
such extremity and passionate affections, that as many as saw him, had great 
doubt of his health, but more of his wittes . . . 


This fantasticall behavior of H. W. recalls the remark made by Lady 
Bridget Manners when the Earl of Southampton and the Earl of Bed- 
ford were suggested as candidates for her hand. She would rather, she 
said, marry a widower with five children, “for they be so yonge and 
fantastycall, and would be so caryed away.’ In general, Southampton’s 


reaction to obstacles was that of an hysterical adolescent. He wept, he 
had tantrums, he sulked. All this is described by Mrs. Stopes in her 
biography of the Earl. And this is exactly the picture drawn of H. W. 
in Willobie his Avisa. Says Avisa: 
If I do sometimes looke awrie, 
As loth to see your blobered face, 
And loth to heare a yong man crie, 
Correct for shame this childish race, 
And though you weepe and waile to mee, 
Yet let not all these follies see. 


Good Harry, leaue these raging toyes, 
That thus from restlesse fancie flow, 
Vnfit for men, not meete for boyes, 
And let’s a while talke wisely now; 
If that you loue me as you say, 
Then cease such madnes to bewray (Ixiv. 4-5). 


Southampton also was called Harry by his family, as Avisa calls H. W. 
here. 

5! Violet Wilson, op. cit., p. 193. 

% C, C. Stopes, op. cit., p. 3. Southampton is referred to as ““Harrye, Lord Wriothesley,” 
in his grandmother’s will. 
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2. Mr. Acheson points out that all H. W.’s epistles to Avisa are signed 
with an Italian phrase, that many of the marginal notes in this section 
are in Italian, that this is the only portion of the book in which Italian 
is used,** and that at this time Southampton was studying Italian with 
John Florio.* 

3. It is possible that the initials H. W. are used also to indicate Henry 
Willobie, the alleged author of the book. A hint to that effect occurs 
when H. W. first appears in the story at the beginning of Canto XLIV, 
where he is introduced as Henrico Willobego. But this does not run 
counter to the theory that H. W. stands for Henry Wriothesley. The 
description of young Willobie as given in the Epistle to the Reader also 
fits Southampton. It is said there that Henry Willobie was “a young 
man, and a scholler of very good hope,” who, “‘being desirous to see the 
fashions of other countries for a time, departed voluntarily to her 
Maiesties service.’’ Not long before the publication of Willobie his Avisa, 
Southampton had “departed voluntarily to her Maiesties service.” In 
fact, he had run away. He had gone down to his home near Southamp- 
ton, jumped into a sailboat and crossed the Channel to Dieppe, whence 
he had written to Essex to say that he would be waiting to join him when 
he came over with the English troops. But, alas for his hopes, he was 
brought ignominiously home again without having seen action.™ The 
episode, however, was sufficiently spectacular for the reference in Wil- 
lobie his Avisa to serve to recall it, especially when it was presented in 
reference to a young man whose name was Henry. 

Southampton was also “‘a scholar of very good hope.” He had accom- 
panied the Queen on her Progress to Oxford in 1592, and according to a 
Latin verse composed in honor of the occasion, “‘No youth there present 
was more beautiful or more brilliant in the learned arts than this young 
Prince of Hampshire, although his face was yet scarcely adorned by a 
tender down.’ 

Identification of W. S.—Outside of the initials, there is little in the 
story of Avisa to aid in identifying W. S. He is treated more casually 
than any of the other characters, and the only distinguishing trait men- 
tioned is that he is an old player. This fits William Shakespeare in so 
far as he was an actor. In 1594, he was only thirty, but possibly old in 
his profession—old certainly in comparison with Southampton, who, in 
the guise of H. W., is alluded to as the “young actor.” 


53 Mistress Davenant, the dark lady of Shakespeare’s sonnets, pp. 161-163. 

4 Shakes peare’s Lost Years in London, 1586-92, p. 164. See also Stopes, of. cit., p. 93. 
Harrison adds the information that seven of the Italian mottos used by H. W. are from 
Florio’s Giordino de Recreatione, published in 1591. Op. cit., p. 219. 

% Stopes, op. cit., pp. 39-40. % Tbid., p. 50. 
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If the prevailing assumption is correct, that Southampton is the 
“lovely boy” of Shakespeare’s sonnets who robbed the poet of his mis- 
tress, then it would be natural to look for a reference to Shakespeare in 
this libellous attack on Southampton. The date of the libel is identical 
with the date now generally accepted as the climax of the sonnet tragedy. 

The Libellous charge in ‘“Willobie his Avisa” and why it was a forty- 
year Sensation.—The figure on the title-page apparently deriding Oxford 
as a cuckold already has been mentioned. As for Southampton’s part 
in the affair, it may be noted that Willobie his Avisa was published just 
four months after Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece with its dedication to 
Southampton. Avisa is called a British Lucretia. ‘Let Lucres-Avis be 
thy name,” sing her tormentors again. From the days of Sir Toby 
Matthew, readers of Willobie his Avisa have smelt a device in these allu- 
sions. What had Southampton to do with the rape of Lucrece, or with 
Lucres-Avis? 

In the first edition of the story of Avisa, there are only two instances 
in which one is permitted to believe that her stony heart melted before 
the fierce assaults of her suitors. One is in the case of W. S. Here the state- 
ment is ambiguous. It is said that W. S. “not long before had tried the 
courtesy of the like passion.”’ This does not mean necessarily that his 
passion was for the same lady. But in view of the réle assigned to W. S. 
and the connection made between Avisa and Shakespeare’s Lucrece, it 
seems safe to suppose that the libellers were seeking to convey the idea 
that Shakespeare had wooed successfully the lady who now was sought 
so ardently by Southampton. The only part played by W. S. in the story 
consists in giving H. W. advice as to how to proceed in the business of 
winning the lady. It is possible that this is a neat stroke of ridicule cal- 
culated to wound the amour propre of the unhappy Shakespeare. 

It appears on the face of it that the suit of H. W. failed in spite of 
the trenchant advice to which he is treated by W. S. Yet the stanzas in 
which he is repulsed are accompanied by marginal notes referring to 
passages in the Bible which describe a woman who brought forth a man 
child, (which Lady Oxford recently had done), a woman who was with 
child by whoredom, and a man who stole his neighbor’s wife. And just 
before H. W. takes final leave of the lady, he has this to say: 


My tongue, my hand, my ready hart, 

That spake, that felt, that freely thought, 

My loue, thy limbes, my inward smart, 

Haue all performed what they ought (Ixxiii. 1. 1-4). 


Neatly buried in the middle of the stanza, this misbehavior of the lady’s 
limbs might be nothing more serious than a printer’s error, and if the 
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author were confronted with it, that certainly would be his defence. But 
the book is prefaced with a list of printer’s errors which does not include 
this damaging word thy. The omission might be an accident, but the 
reader would wonder. It is a strange mistake for a printer to make, since 
the natural tendency is to continue to use my, which already has ap- 
peared four times in connection with the lover’s anatomy, and which 
immediately appears again. The picture on the title-page of the ass 
adorned with horns might be counted on to help the reader in arriving 
at the proper conclusion. That the lady was not in reality the paragon 
of virtue which the author pretends is made evident in a subsequent 
version of the story, where it is openly stated that Avisa’s conduct has 
been shameful and that it has set slanderous tongues wagging. 

If Willobie his Avisa is, as some have thought, an unfriendly version 
of the sonnet story in which two friends share the favors of a married 
lady, then H. W. as well as W. S. must have been successful in his suit. 
The exposure of the identity of this lady in Willobie his Avisa may ex- 
plain why Shakespeare never published his sonnets. But why should the 
censors be roused to activity because a lady—even a lady of the nobility 
—was accused of adultery? Why should the charge have created such a 
sensation that the public was presumed to be interested in reading about 
it forty years after the event? Unchastity even among court ladies was 
nothing new. In fact, at this very time Lady Penelope Rich, sister of 
the Earl of Essex, was living openly with her lover, Lord Mountjoy, and 
they were received everywhere, even at court.” 

If, however, the woman represented under the name of Avisa was 
Lady Oxford, then there was a very good reason for taking every pre- 
caution to prevent a breath of scandal touching her. In February, 1593, 
a son had been born to her.** This son was Oxford’s only male heir. Any 
rumor, therefore, that his wife was a woman of easy virtue who had 
yielded to the blandishments of a lover would be more than a personal 
tragedy. Rival claimants to a title are quick to take advantage of any 
blot on the escutcheon, and the title which was at stake here was no 
ordinary inheritance. The earldom had descended through seventeen 
generations in the male line, which was then the longest line of nobles 
England had produced. With it, moreover, went the hereditary office of 
High Chamberlain, which gave the Earls of Oxford precedence over all 
other earls. 

Oxford’s effort to protect the inheritance of his son and his son’s heirs 
would explain the censorship of Willobie his Avisa. After the first edition 


5? Stopes, op. cit., p. 306. 
°° See extract from the Parish Register of Stoke-Newington in William Robinson, 
History and Antiquities of the Parish of Stoke Newington, p. 190. 
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in 1594, no other edition passed the censors until the fourth edition in 
1605. This was the year following Lord Oxford’s death. Hitherto it has 
not been possible to explain this activity of the censors in suppressing 
a book which appears to be so harmless, nor was it easy to see why the 
book held public interest as late as 1635. It may be noted in this con- 
nection that in 1635 the name of Vere was uppermost in the public 
mind owing to the death in that year of the valiant Horatio Vere, Lord 
Vere of Tilbury, the last of the “Fighting Veres,” who had distin- 
guished themselves as commanders in the Low Countries. Horatio and 
his brother Francis were Lord Oxford’s favorite cousins and before the 
birth of his son he had attempted to make them his heirs male.** When 
Oxford’s son came of age, he was put in Horatio’s charge to learn the art 
of soldiering, and died without heirs in the siege of Breda, 1625.° His 
successor to the earldom also died while campaigning under Horatio, 
1632. 


Some students of Willobie his Avisa, notably Sir Sidney Lee and Mr. 
Charles Hughes, have taken it seriously as the work of a young man by 
the name of Henry Willoughby of Wilts, who graduated from Oxford 
in 1595." But as Mr. Harrison has remarked,™ this date of graduation 
is at variance with the statement that the author of Willobie his Avisa 
“departed voluntarily on her Maiesties service” shortly before the pub- 


lication of the book, for during that period he would have been occupied 
at the University. 

Moreover, in the Apologie to the second edition, the statement is 
made that “This poetical fiction was penned by the Author at least for 
thirtie and fiue yeeres since,” which, if taken literaily, would date th« 
work before the birth of Henry Willoughby of Wilts. It is doubtful ii 
there is one forthright statement in the entire series. Out of due respect 
for his tongue and his ears, which would have been slit in the public 
pillory could he have been proved guilty of libel, the author has cleverly 
avoided anything which would incriminate him. It is plain, however, 
that he is following a deliberate policy of obfuscation which serves sufii- 
cient warning that he is not to be taken literally. 

Although Henry Willobie is represented as the author, he is exonerated 
from all responsibility for the publication of his work. This is attributed 
to one of his friends, a certain Hadrian Dorrell, who had access to Wil- 
lobie’s study and there found the manuscript of Avisa. Dorrell, it seems, 
is greatly perplexed as to whether the persons and circumstances in the 

5° Ward, of. cit., pp. 126-127. 6 Jbid., p. 347. 

8S. L., “Henry Willoughby,” Dictionary of National Biography (London: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, since 1917), xx1, 506. Charles Hughes, op. cit ® Op. cit., p. 225. 
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author were confronted with it, that certainly would be his defence. But 
the book is prefaced with a list of printer’s errors which does not include 
this damaging word thy. The omission might be an accident, but the 
reader would wonder. It is a strange mistake for a printer to make, since 
the natural tendency is to continue to use my, which already has ap- 
peared four times in connection with the lover’s anatomy, and which 
immediately appears again. The picture on the title-page of the ass 
adorned with horns might be counted on to help the reader in arriving 
at the proper conclusion. That the lady was not in reality the paragon 
of virtue which the author pretends is made evident in a subsequent 
version of the story, where it is openly stated that Avisa’s conduct has 
been shameful and that it has set slanderous tongues wagging. 

If Willobie his Avisa is, as some have thought, an unfriendly version 
of the sonnet story in which two friends share the favors of a married 
lady, then H. W. as well as W. S. must have been successful in his suit. 
The exposure of the identity of this lady in Willobie his Avisa may ex- 
plain why Shakespeare never published his sonnets. But why should the 
censors be roused to activity because a lady—even a lady of the nobility 
—was accused of adultery? Why should the charge have created such a 
sensation that the public was presumed to be interested in reading about 
it forty years after the event? Unchastity even among court ladies was 
nothing new. In fact, at this very time Lady Penelope Rich, sister of 
the Earl of Essex, was living openly with her lover, Lord Mountjoy, and 
they were received everywhere, even at court.*’ 

If, however, the woman represented under the name of Avisa was 
Lady Oxford, then there was a very good reason for taking every pre- 
caution to prevent a breath of scandal touching her. In February, 1593, 
a son had been born to her.®* This son was Oxford’s only male heir. Any 
rumor, therefore, that his wife was a woman of easy virtue who had 
yielded to the blandishments of a lover would be more than a personal 
tragedy. Rival claimants to a title are quick to take advantage of any 
blot on the escutcheon, and the title which was at stake here was no 
ordinary inheritance. The earldom had descended through seventeen 
generations in the male line, which was then the longest line of nobles 
England had produced. With it, moreover, went the hereditary office of 
High Chamberlain, which gave the Earls of Oxford precedence over all 
other earls. 

Oxford’s effort to protect the inheritance of his son and his son’s heirs 
would explain the censorship of Willobie his Avisa. After the first edition 

5” Stopes, op. cit., p. 306. 
58 See extract from the Parish Register of Stoke-Newington in William Robinson, 
History and Antiquities of the Parish of Stoke Newington, p. 190. 
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in 1594, no other edition passed the censors until the fourth edition in 
1605. This was the year following Lord Oxford’s death. Hitherto it has 
not been possible to explain this activity of the censors in suppressing 
a book which appears to be so harmless, nor was it easy to see why the 
book held public interest as late as 1635. It may be noted in this con- 
nection that in 1635 the name of Vere was uppermost in the public 
mind owing to the death in that year of the valiant Horatio Vere, Lord 
Vere of Tilbury, the last of the “Fighting Veres,” who had distin- 
guished themselves as commanders in the Low Countries. Horatio and 
his brother Francis were Lord Oxford’s favorite cousins and before the 
birth of his son he had attempted to make them his heirs male.*® When 
Oxford’s son came of age, he was put in Horatio’s charge to learn the art 
of soldiering, and died without heirs in the siege of Breda, 1625.®° His 
successor to the earldom also died while campaigning under Horatio, 
1632. 


Some students of Willobie his Avisa, notably Sir Sidney Lee and Mr. 
Charles Hughes, have taken it seriously as the work of a young man by 
the name of Henry Willoughby of Wilts, who graduated from Oxford 
in 1595.“ But as Mr. Harrison has remarked,® this date of graduation 
is at variance with the statement that the author of Willobie his Avisa 
“departed voluntarily on her Maiesties service” shortly before the pub- 
lication of the book, for during that period he would have been occupied 
at the University. 

Moreover, in the Apologie to the second edition, the statement is 
made that “This poetical fiction was penned by the Author at least for 
thirtie and fiue yeeres since,” which, if taken literally, would date the 
work before the birth of Henry Willoughby of Wilts. It is doubtful if 
there is one forthright statement in the entire series. Out of due respect 
for his tongue and his ears, which would have been slit in the public 
pillory could he have been proved guilty of libel, the author has cleverly 
avoided anything which would incriminate him. It is plain, however, 
that he is following a deliberate policy of obfuscation which serves sufli- 
cient warning that he is not to be taken literally. 

Although Henry Willobie is represented as the author, he is exonerated 
from all responsibility for the publication of his work. This is attributed 
to one of his friends, a certain Hadrian Dorrell, who had access to Wil- 
lobie’s study and there found the manuscript of Avisa. Dorrell, it seems, 
is greatly perplexed as to whether the persons and circumstances in the 

& Ward, op. cit., pp. 126-127.  Tbid., p. 347. 


6S. L., “Henry Willoughby,” Dictionary of National Biography (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, since 1917), xx1, 506. Charles Hughes, of. cit. ® Op. cit., p. 225. 
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tale are real or fictitious. So great is his perplexity, in fact, that he goes 
to the trouble of presenting evidence on both sides, shifting responsi- 
bility for the conclusion to the reader. But by the very fact of admitting 
his perplexity, he leads one to suspect a secondary meaning in the story. 
His adroit foolery in the matter is a good example of his method. He 
says: 

Concerning the name of AVISA I thinke it to be a fained name, like unto Ouids 
Corinna; and there are two causes that make mee thus to thinke. First, for that I 
neuer heard of any of that name that I remember, and next for that in a voide paper 
rolled vp in this boke, I found this very name AVISA, written in great letters a prety 
distance asunder, & under euery letter a word beginning with the same letier, in this 
forme. 

A. V. I, S. A. 
Amans. vxor. inuiolata. semper. amanda. 


That is in effect, A louing wife, that neuer violated her faith, is alwaies to be 
beloued. Which makes me coniecture that he minding for his recreation to set out the 
Idea of a constant wife (rather describing what good wiues should doe then registring 
what any hath done) deuised a womans name, that might filly expresse this womans 
nature whom he would aime at: desirous in this (as I coniecture) to imitate a far 
off, ether Plato in his Common wealth, or More in his Viopia. ... 

Yet of the other side, when I do more deepely consider of it, & more narrowly 
weigh euery particular part, I am driuen to thinke that there is some thing of trueth 
hidden vnder this shadow. The reasons that moue me are these, First in the same 
paper where I found the name of AVISA written in greate letters, as I said before, 
I found this also written with the Authors owne hand, videlicet, Yet I would not 
have Awisa to be thought a politike fiction, nor a truethlesse inuention, for it 
may be, that I haue at least heard of one in the west of England, in whome the 
substaunce of all this hath bene verified, and in many thinges the very wordes 
specified: which hath indured these and many more, and many greater assaultes, 
yet, as I heare, she standes vnspotted, and vnconquered. 

Againe, if we marke the exact descriptions of her birth, her countrie, the place of 
her abode, and such other circumstances, but especially the matter and manner of 
their talkes and conferences, me thinkes it a matter almost impossible that any man 
could inuent all this without some ground or foundation to build on. 

This inforceth me to coniecture, that though the matter be handled poetically, yet 
there is some thing under these fained names and showes that hath bene done truely. 


Since the author himself is quoted as expressing the hope that Avisa 
would not be thought a fiction or a truthless invention, it really seems 
rather unnecessary for Dorrell to be so elaborately in doubt. He does, 
however, lean to the conclusion that Avisa represents a real woman. 
But having encouraged the reader to believe that this woman may be 
identified “if we marke the exact descriptions of her birth, her countrie, 
the place of her abode, and such other circumstances,” we find him in 
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the Apologie to the 1596 edition completely disavowing such an intent. 
He says: 

I dare pawne my life, that there is no particular woman in the world, that was 
either partie or priuie to any one sentence or word in that booke. [Some readers, 
to be sure] have framed names to letters, of their owne deuices; and they have 
imagined places of their owne placing, so fitly for euerie description, that they 
will needs inforce the Author to speake of them, whom he neuer knew; to ayme at 
their fancies, whose faces he neuer saw; and to Cypher their names, whose 
natures to him were ignorant and strange. [And if any man] should take occasion 
to surmise, that the Author meant to note any woman, whose name sounds 
something like that name [Avisa], it is too childish and too absurd .. . 


Obviously, the author cannot be held responsible for the folly of his 
readers. Especially, it seems, does he regret the indiscretion of one P. C. 
who “hath offred manifest iniurie to some, what euer they bee, whom his 
priuate fancie hath secretly framed in conceit.” Thus, having thoroughly 
advertised the fact that many have recognized the work as an attack on 
particular people, Dorrell comes to the climax of his sly disclaimer: 

If any notwithstanding will continue the errour of their 
vnsatisfied minds they must for euer rest in the rightlesse 
erring, till the Author (now of late gone to 
God) returne from Heauen to satisfie them 
farder touching his meaning. And so 
farwel. Oxford this 30. of June 
1569. 


And a long farewell Oxford doubtless hoped it would prove to be. 

The opportunity for this renewal of the discussion of Avisa’s identity 
was afforded by a contribution to the libellous series which had appeared 
earlier in 1596 under the title of Penelope’s Complaint. The alleged 
author is Peter Close, the P. C. who is reproved for having found a 
hidden and injurious meaning in Willobie his Avisa. 

Penelope’s Complaint is dedicated to ‘‘the vertuous and chaste Ladie, 
the Ladie Edith, wife of the right worshipfull Sir Rafe Horsey, knight 
...” The introduction of the Horseys into the affair supplies a clue to 
the identity of the men responsible for the libel. Its significance has been 
pointed out by Mr. Harrison. 

It seems that Sir Ralph Horsey and Sir Walter Raleigh had been 
guests at a dinner in the summer of 1593, during the course of which 
Raleigh had given free expression to certain unorthodox views or “‘loose 
speeches” for which he had been “gentlye reproved’’ by Horsey. In the 
spring of 1594, this dinner-table conversation was subjected to the 
scrutiny of a commission appointed to look into the alleged atheism of 
Raleigh and his friends, and Horsey was a member of the commission. 
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The inclusion of the Horseys is thus seen to be an indication that the 
libellous attack was devised by supporters of Raleigh. 

Penelope's Complaint contains further evidence in this direction which 
has not been mentioned by Mr. Harrison. Primarily the book is an at- 
tack on the morals of Lady Penelope Rich, sister of the Earl of Essex, 
Raleigh’s chief rival for the favor of the Queen. It has been mentioned 
that Lady Penelope was now living openly with her paramour, Lord 
Mountjoy. The first of her sons by him was born at about this time.” 
With that cruel inconsistency which maddened her courtiers, Queen 
Elizabeth continued to receive both sinners at Court.“ This must have 
been particularly galling to Raleigh, who had been banished from Court 
in 1592 for a liaison which, after all, was less serious. His lady had not 
been married to another; Raleigh had married her himself, eventually. 
Yet the Queen’s face was set like a stone against them, while the Oxfords 
and Lady Penelope and Mountjoy continued to bask in her favor.* 

In representing Lady Penelope as complaining bitterly because a cer- 
tain obscure and lowly woman called Avisa has won a reputation for 
fidelity to her husband which bids fair to outshine that of Penelope her- 
self, the author of the libel managed to tar both of these unfaithful wives 
with the same brush. As usual, the libeller was careful to leave a safe 
exit in case he should be accused. He used the name Penelope in a double 
sense, pretending on the face of it that it was the wife of Ulysses to whom 
he referred. But no one familiar with the gossip of the time can doubt 
that it was Lady Penelope whom he meant. 

In comparison with Lady Penelope, Lady Oxford was indeed base- 
born, almost as base-born as Raleigh himself; and Raleigh’s friends 
would take special delight in driving it home to Oxford that his wife 
came of comparatively humble stock. Ever since Raleigh had appeared 
at Court, Oxford had made no secret of the fact that he despised him. 
Indeed, according to Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, it was 
Oxford who had pinned on Raleigh the epithets of upstart and jack.® 

The Innkeepers.—We are now in a position to examine what hitherto 
have been regarded as the only facts known about Avisa; namely, that 
she was the wife of an innkeeper and also an innkeeper’s daughter. The 
statement is made in Penelope’s Complaint: Avisa conjux cauponis, filia 
pandochet. A translation of the stanza in which the line appears will 
plainly indicate its derisive intent. 


& DNB, un, 711. % Thid., 704. | 
= In 1597, Lady Penelope was one of the ladies of the bedchamber. See Violet Wilson, 
op. cit., p. 232. 


% English Reprints, Edward Arber, ed. (Westminster: A. Constable & Co., 1895), No. 
20, p. 47. 
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Penelope is noble, worthy of esteem: Avisa 
Obscure, a woman born in an obscure place. 
Penelope is the wife of an illustrious noble: Avisa 
Wife of an innkeeper, daughter of an innkeeper. 
Penelope is chaste when her husband is absent: Avisa 
Is chaste with her husband at home day and night. 
(Amico suo charissimo P.C. S.D. 5-8.) 


Although the rest of the poem is in Latin, the term applied to Avisa’s 
father, pandocheus, is from the Greek. That the author went to the 
Greek for it is significant. Translated literally, the Greek word means 
“one who receives all comers.” It was used of innkeepers. It was used 
also to indicate the obligation of a monastery to extend hospitality to all 
who applied for it. In fact, learned writers used the word figuratively 
for a chapel or public sanctuary at which Catholics assembled as at a 
public inn. In this sense it would serve as a jocular reference to Lady 
Oxford’s father, whose home was a priory. 

Like other statements made throughout these publications, it is not 
to be taken literally. Or, if so, what shall we make of the statement made 
elsewhere that “‘... this Avisa from above/ Came down, whose Sire 
is mighty Jove.” (The Victory of English Chastity 20. 5-6.) The sense in 
which the term innkeeper might have been applied scoffingly to Oxford 
also is plausible. In 1624, Gervase Markham addressed to the Earls of 
Oxford, Southampton, and Essex a composition in praise of their families 
called Honour in his Perfection. Speaking of the Oxford whom we are 
considering, he mentions “the infinite house he kept to feede all people.” 
And so it appears that in calling Oxford an innkeeper, his enemies were 
making a gibe at the expense of his well-known and extensive hospitality. 

The Victory of English Chastity, written for the second edition of Wil- 
lobie his Avisa, takes up the challenge laid down in Penelope’s Complaint 
and contends that in spite of her humble station, the ‘new upstart” 
Avisa far outshines Penelope in constancy to her husband. The leading 
reference to the two women is as follows: 

Penelope sprang from Noble house, 

By Noble match, twice Noble made, 
Auisa, both by Syre and spouse, 

Was linckt to men of meanest trade (9. 1-4). 


Lady Penelope was the daughter of an earl; by her marriage to Lord 
Rich she was “By Noble match, twice Noble made.”’ Lady Oxford’s 
father was a sheriff and justice of the peace, dealing with petty criminals; 
her husband’s interest in the theatre brought him into association with 
actors, who were classed as vagabonds. Thus, both by husband and 
father, she might be said to be “linckt to men of meanest trade.” 
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And so we dispose of a question which has perplexed many of those 
who have tackled the problem of Willobie his Avisa: Why should a 
charge of loose conduct with an innkeeper’s wife arouse the censors and 
hold public interest for two generations? The answer is that it would 
not, and that Avisa was not an innkeeper’s wife. 

PAULINE K. ANGELL 

Port Jervis, N. ¥. 


® The identity of the men who were guilty of this libellous attack, their motive and the 
immediate provocation will be considered in a subsequent paper. 
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XLIV 


WELTANSCHAUUNG IM PUPPENSPIEL VOM 
DOKTOR FAUST 


ENN O. Schade (Weimarisches Jb., v, 242) im Vorwort zum 

Weimarer Puppenspiel vom Dr. Faust den Stoff “im allgemeinen 
deutsches, im besonderen protestantisches Eigentum” nennt und be- 
tont, dass “kein Tropfen katholisches Blut” in seinen Adern ist, so 
trifft er damit den Kern des Faustproblems. Aber Faust wire nicht das 
Problem des deutschen Menschen, wire er nur aus einem Ast unserer 
Entwicklung erwachsen, wire er nicht zugleich ein Spiel aus den Span- 
nungen protestantischer und katholischer Atmosphire. Und gerade das 
Puppenspiel rollt die Entwicklung des Stoffes auf, die dem ganzen Volk 
gehért, an der die lebendige Theatertradition vieler Jahrhunderte mit- 
gearbeitet hat. Und in diesem Spielkreis stellt uns die komische Figur 
vor Fragen, die auf dem Boden der rein protestantischen Faustproble- 
matik nicht gelést werden kénnen. 

Das Puppenspiel vom Dr. Faust, das, wie Bruinier (Zs. f. dt. Phil., 
XXIX-XXxXI) gezeigt hat, auf eine vormarlowesche Fassung zuriickgeht, 
weist in den Versionen des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts wesentliche Verin- 
derungen auf, die offensichtlich mit den Wandlungen und Verwand- 
lungen der komischen Figur zusammenhingen. Der Zuschuss aus der 
commedia dell’arte, die im Volke wurzelnde Erfolgssicherheit der komi- 
schen Figur, die Zusammensetzung der Spieltruppen, in denen auffal- 
lender Weise der Prinzipal meist das Hanswurstfach und damit die 
fiihrende Rolle spielte, der ewige Erfolg des Komikers von Stranitzky 
bis Girardi sind Tatsachen, die auch am Fauststoff nicht spurlos voriiber- 
gegangen sind. Aus der Verwandlungsfaihigkeit der komischen Maske 
erfliesst der Umguss des Spieltypus. Nirgends wird Wert und Unwert 
ihrer mephistophelischen Natur klarer als in den verschiedenen Fas- 
sungen des Puppenspiels vom Dr. Faust. 

Welche Spieltypen lasst das veréffentlichte Material erkennen? Was 
erschien Spielern oder Schreibern der Stiicke aus der miindlichen Uber- 
lieferung heraus wirkungsvoll und wesentlich zum Aufbau ihrer wichtig- 
sten Puppe, der Hanswurstfigur? Welche Wechselwirkungen bestehn 
zwischen Fauststoff und komischer Figur? 

In der publizierten Spielmasse ist das Ulmer Spiel (Scheibles Kloster, v) 
das alteste. Es zeigt keine modischen Zusitze, trigt Spuren des Alters im 
Vorspiel, das nur im Strassburger Spiel noch vorkommt und im Berliner 
und Plagwitzschen Spiel Spuren hinterlassen hat.' Es benutzt die Mar- 

1 Engels Faustspiel mit dem Vorspiel kann nicht als Beleg angefiihrt werden, weil es 


eine willktirliche Fassung des Herausgebers ist und dadurch keinen Anspruch auf Echtheit 
hat. 
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loweschen Studenten- und Bankettszenen und diirfte nach Creizenach 
(Halle, 1878; Krakau, 1887) noch Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts nieder- 
geschrieben sein. Dieser Spieltypus des 17. Jahrhunderts zeigt folgenden 
Spielplan: 

Nach dem Vorspiel in der Hélle strebt Faust in einem Eingangsmonolog ehr- 
geizig zur Magie. Eine warnende und eine lockende Stimme ruft ihn. Wagner 
meldet zwei Studenten, die ein magisches Buch bringen, aber vor zu grosser 
Vertiefung in den Stoff warnen. Faust studiert, beschwért und wahlt den flink- 
sten Teufel. Mephistopheles bringt den Teufelspakt—wieder ruft eine warnende 
und eine lockende Stimme—und Faust unterschreibt. Seine erste Forderung ist 
eine Luftfahrt an den Prager Hof. Er zeigt seine Kiinste. Nach Wittenberg 
zuriickgekehrt, erlebnismissig unbefriedigt, verwickelt er den Teufel in ein 
Gesprich tiber Himmel und Hille. Hier versagt Mephisto vor dem Wissensdrang 
des Menschen. Reue iiberkommt Faust, er bittet Gott um Gnade, wihrend 
Mephistopheles seine letzte Versuchung vorbereitet: die Erscheinung Helenas. 
Faust unterliegt ihr. Beim Bankett raten die Studenten zur Bekehrung. Faust 
nimmt Abschied von ihnen und von Wagner und verfillt der gréssten Einsam- 
keit. Schlag auf Schlag folgt das accusatus es, judicatus es und das damnatus es. 
Die Teufel fiihren ihn zur Hille. 


Dieser iiberaus knapp aufgezeichnete Text, der nur das Geriist des 
Spieles gibt, kennt die komische Figur nur in zwei Episodenauftritten: 
Pickelhiring als Reisender, geradeswegs aus der Hélle gekommen, auf 
der Suche nach einem Dienst, wird mit Wagner handelseins, und Pickel- 
hiring in Streit und Ulk mit Wagner wird von Faust nach seiner Fa- 
milienabkunft gefragt.2 Angenommen, dass diese Szenen im unmittel- 
baren Spiel durch Extemporieren in die Breite getrieben und reicher 
wurden, bleiben sie trotz alledem nur diirftige Ansitze von Diener- 
episoden, in denen von einem sinngemdssen und treibenden Einbau der 
komischen Figur in die Fausthandlung nicht die Rede sein kann. 
Beschwoérung und Pakt erscheinen durch die dazwischenliegende ko- 
mische Szene nutzlos auseinandergerissen. Sie wirkt fiir die Fausthand- 


2 Ein alter Name und eine alte Episodenrolle von grébstem Zuschnitt, nach Creizenach 
schon 1620 in Verbindung mit dem Reisemotiv belegt. Der Familienname Stockfisch nicht 
nur im Ulmer Spiel und Simplizissimus, sondern auch schon im Liebeskampf, 11, 3 vor- 
handen. Gespielt von der gelenkigsten Puppe, deren Akrobatik den Zusammenhang mit 
Harlekin beweist, der um 1560 seinen Charakter andert und aus dem Groteskspringer der 
schmarotzende treue Diener wird. Die Puppenbtihne verindert den Namen der Reihe 
nach von Pickelhiring in Hanswurst und Kasperl. Kélnische Version: Hanneschen. 


Schema: F Magie HW F Beschwérung 
HW F Pakt, Reise 


F Reue, Héllenfahrt 
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lung lediglich retardierend. Es war einer spaiteren Entwicklung vorbe- 
halten, den Pickelhéring zum entscheidenden Spielpartner Fausts zu 
machen. 

Eine grundsatzlich andere Stoffauswertung fiihrt der Spieltypus A 
durch, der in manchen Belangen dem Ulmer Spiel am nichsten steht. 
Die anschaulichsten Beispiele dafiir sind das Strassburger Spiel (Scheibles 
Kloster, v) und das Geisselbrechtsche (Neudruck des Inselverlags). Das 
Vorspiel des Strassburger Spiels entwickelt das alte Motiv zu einer Art 
Hdllenrevue weiter, in die die prunkvollen Feste des Barock, die Wiener 
Wirtschaften des 17. Jahrhunderts ihre Schatten werfen. Das Herr-und- 
Dienerverhaltnis zwischen Faust und Hanswurst (wie Pickelhiring nun 
heisst) ist stark herausgearbeitet. Hanswurst ist der gefriissige, ein- 
faltige, geldgierige Diener, so wie er in den Hof- und Staatsaktionen des 
18. Jahrhunderts auf der Biihne beschiftigt war. Beschwérung, Pakt, 
Reise, Héllenfahrt—die Urelemente der Handlung—werden in strafierer, 
logischer Folge aneinandergereiht. Dieser erste Umbau des Stoffes 
vernachliassigt die Hofepisode, die auch im Ulmer Spiel nur drmlich 
vorhanden war. Das bedeutet entgegen aller Vermutung nicht Liicken- 
haftigkeit der Uberlieferung, sondern ausschliessliche Konzentration auf 
das Herr-und-Dienerverhiltnis, das den Stoff gelegentlich in fiinfaktige 
Breite treibt. Die Auseinandersetzungen beider sind von derber Gemiit- 
lichkeit. Mit diesem charakteristischer Reichtum an neuen possenhaften 
Ziigen wird die komische Figur dieses Typus A zwar nicht Mitspieler 
des Faustproblems, wohl aber kleinbiirgerliche Folie Fausts. 

Beide Stiicke stehn noch auf dem Boden eines Alteren Spielplans, in 
dem nicht alle Teile gleichmiassig weiterentwickelt wurden. Aber in 
beiden Fallen ist die Wagnerrolle schon aus der so oft betonten Farb- 
losigkeit herausgewachsen. Sie ist durch das Stiick durchkomponiert, da 
durch Hanswurst dem Diener und dem Famulus gréssere Aufmerk- 
samkeit gehért und beide ergeben das moralische Gegengewicht zu 
Fausts Abfall von Gott. Das bedeutet in beiden Spielen eine Warnerrolle 
Wagners, parodistisch begleitet von Hanswurst, und die moralisierende 
gottesfiirchtige Abkehr beider Diener von dem gottlosen Herrn. Dieser 
moralisierende Akzent riickt Erlésungsgedanke und Hdllenfahrt starker 
in den Vordergrund des Spiels. Das vernunftgliubige Lebensgefiihl des 
Biirgers aus dem 18. Jahrhundert schleicht sich in den Fauststoff ein. 
Die beiden guten Biirger, Wagner und Hanswurst, verlassen Faust vor 
der Héllenfahrt und gehn in geordnete achtbare Berufe iiber: Schule und 
Nachtwichterdienst. Damit wird die Nachtwichterepisode des Hans- 
wurst zum stehenden Spielrequisit. Der Typus A ist also in erster Linie 
Verbiirgerlichung des Stoffes, aus dem Geiste des 18. Jahrhunderts 
gespeist. 
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Auf der Linie des weiteren Ausbaus liegen das Augsburger (Scheibles 

Kloster, v) und das Berliner Spiel (Zs. f. dt. Altertum, xxx1), die nun 
ihrerseits die vernachlassigte Hofszene durch augenfallig burleske Er- 
weiterungen ausbauen und in das Spiel eingliedern. Die Betriigereien des 
Marloweschen Faust gehn in Eulenspiegeleien Hanswursts iiber und 
entlasten die Hauptfigur von unwiirdigen Elementen. Herzog und 
Kammerherrn veranstalten eine wilde Jagd nach Kaspar. Kaspar hat 
Streit im Wirtshaus, Soldaten wollen ihn gefangen nehmen, Priigeleien 
setzen ein. Mit Behagen wird der dlteste Vorrat an Situationskomik 
herbeigeholt, um die Kasperlfigur aufzuwattieren. Seine Stimme wichst 
auch in die Héllenfahrt Fausts hinein. “Der Keri mit dem spitzigen 
Hiit,” wie ihn das Berliner Spiel nennt, eine offenkundig derb bauerliche 
Stranitzkyrolle, soll auf der Puppenbiihne des Faustproblems Fuss 
fassen.* 

Durch die Hanswurstfigur wird Reise und Hofszene zu einer drei- 
gliedrigen tripthychonartigen Handlung, in der die burlesken Ziige fast 
dominieren. Der neue Aufbau dieses Mittelstiicks, das zwischen Pakt 
und Kathastrophe den eigentlichen Lebensraum der Figuren erschafit, 
beginnt mit dem Angstgeschrei des Luftreisenden, mit der frechen 
Komik und dem Grossprechertum des Dieners. Als Kernstiick bleibt die 
brilliant ausgebaute Zauberrevue des Herrn. Die alten Reisebeschrei- 
bungen Fausts werden iiberfliissig und verschwinden. Und parallel zum 
Beginn folgen nun die Angst- und Schreckensszenen des zuriickgelas- 
senen Hanswurst, sein Disput mit untergeordneten Geistern und seine 
Riickreise. Dadurch hat das Spiel ein fast aktfiillendes Mittelstiick be- 
kommen und mehr als das: Faust erhalt einen ernst zu nehmenden 
Gegenspieler; einen Spieler mit gut und bése, eine Figur von einem Gott 
gefiihrt, der ziirnt und liachelt, der Siinden nicht erspart, aber doch 
Siinden verzeiht. 

Das Miinchner, Tiroler und Célner Spiel miissen als Gruppen lokaler 
Sonderentwicklung betrachtet werden. Rhein und Alpen suchen ihre 
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Eigenwege. Der Schwerpunkt des Miinchner Spiels liegt im Ausbau der 
komischen Dienerszenen. Hanswurst bringt Frau, Kinder, Knoffel- 
wofferl und Dudl mit in den Dienst. Das lebendige Interesse an Erlésung 
und Hdllenfahrt fehlt. Darum fallt auch die Nachtwichterepisode aus. 
Der fragmentarisch erhaltene Zillertaler Faust riickt dagegen das re- 
ligiése Gnadenproblem am stirksten in den Vordergrund. Und das 
Célner Spiel treibt Wirtshaus- und Barbelszenen (Hianneschens Frau) 
so sehr in die Breite, mischt himmlischen und irdischen Streit so toll in 
den Schlusszenen, dass das Schwergewicht der Figuren fast ins Gegenteil 
verschoben wird: Faust ist Mitspieler in der Hianneschenkomédie. 

Das Weimarer Spiel und das niederésterreichische Spiel (verdéffent- 
licht von Kralik und Winter, Wien 1885) zeigen die stirksten und 
warmsten Ausstrahlungen der komischen Figur. In diesem Typus B 
wird die Kasperlfigur bis an den Rand ibrer Spielméglichkeiten ent- 
wickelt. Die erste augenfillige Neuerung vom Standpunkt der Spiel- 
struktur ist ein streng durchgefiihrter Parallelismus zwischen Faust und 
Kasperl im Erleben und Gestalten aller Motivgruppen. Es ist klar, 
dass dieser Parallelismus der Stimmen vorerst zur Parodie dringt. 
Meister und Stiimper ziehn aus ein und demselben Erlebnis die Register 
des Erhabenen und des Licherlichen. Aus diesen Widerspriichen rundet 
das Puppenspiel sein Weltbild. Beschwérung, Pakt, Reise, Kunststiicke, 
HGllenfahrt werden in gleichgewichtiger Zweispurigkeit gespielt. Der 
parodistische Parallelismus der Angst- und Reuerufe Fausts und der 
Nachtwichtersignale Hanswursts, das kontrastierende Kommen und 
Gehn der beiden Figuren gibt der Abschlusspanik eine weltanschauliche 
Pointe. Fausts Héllenfahrt verbleibt die moralische Befriedigung der 
protestantischen Welt. Er bleibt ein Bild ohne Gnade. Auch hier behalt 
Hanswurst das letzte Wort. Sein Extempore triumphiert iiber die Hdlle 
und mit ihm der Zuschauer. Es ist die leichtlebige, aber auch die gnaden- 
reiche Liésung des Siidens auf dem Boden einer stirkeren Diesseitigkeit, 
die Bejahung der Welt im Kosmos des Barock.*‘ 

Hanswurst empfingt sein Gesetz nicht von der Hauptaktion, er ist 
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autonom. Sein Auftreten in der 2. Akthalfte macht ihn nicht nur zum 
Interpreten der 1. Akthilfte, sondern auch zum Verwandler des Ur- 
stoffes. Das Faustproblem als solches wird einem gewissen Umguss 
unterzogen, und die urspriinglich fast nebeneinanderverlaufende Faust- 
Hanswursthandlung wichst organisch ineinander. Der Parallelismus in 
Typus B bringt es mit sich, dass die warnende und die lockende Stimme 
beim Teufelspakt ausfallt. Fiir sie ist kein Raum mehr, sobald Hanswurst 
seine eigene Paktszene spielt und schlau behauptet keine Seele zu haben. 
Die alte Dienerfigur ist weltanschaulicher Mitspieler geworden, und 
fiillende Nebenfiguren der alten Faustfabel miissen fallen gelassen 
werden. So bleibt die warnende Stimme hinter der Biihne nur zu Anfang 
bestehn, der dann am Schluss das wirkungsvolle accusatus es entspricht. 
Denn so liickenhaft auch die Niederschrift von Stiicken sein mag, in der 
das Extempore eine so grosse Rolle gespielt hat, nie geht die Witterung 
fiir biihnenwirksame Gebarde verloren. 

Auch die Wagnerrolle schrumpft, und Kasperl iibernimmt systema- 
tisch den Dienerpart, der die Doppelspurigkeit aus Typus A nicht mehr 
braucht, um Faust das Gleichgewicht zu halten. Ebenso verindert im 
Aufbau erscheint die Héllenfahrt Fausts. Altere Spiele zeigen, dass die 
Marionettenbiihne durchaus im Stande war, Massenszenen technisch 
zu bewialtigen. Wenn das Puppenspiel den Geschmack daran verliert 
und die Marlowesche Bankettszene fallen lisst, so heisst das, dass es 
sich auch von der Marloweschen Auffassung entfernt hat. An seiner 
Stelle steht das Nachtwiichterspiel des Hanswurst. Der burleske und 
urspriinglich moralisierende Wert dieser Szenen ist nun zum weltan- 
schaulichen Gegenspiel ausgereift und schaltet das altere Spielmoment 
aus. Dadurch miissen aber in Typus B die Studentenfiguren auch zu 
Anfang des Stiickes ausfallen. Unbekannte bringen und hinterlassen, 
was regiemissig zur Beschwérungszene unerlisslich ist: das Zauberbuch. 
Das heisst, in dieser jiingsten und letzten Fassung verdringt Hanswurst 
alte entwertete Randfiguren, saugt die Episodenfunktionen auf und 
konzentriert das Spiel in der harmonischsten Verbindung der tragi- 
komischen Elemente. 

Hanswurst hat aufgehért, eine Nebenrolle zu sein, und wird ein 
menschlich Miterlebender. Dadurch wird die dargestellte Welt grund- 
sitzlich durch das Medium eines gegensitzlichen Lebensgefiihls gesehn. 
Die Taten und Untaten Fausts erhalten nicht nur ihr lachelndes Zerr- 
bild, auch die dogmatische Strenge der Lésung bekommt ihr gnaden- 
volles Gegenstiick. Faust verfallt der Hélle, Hanswurst entgeht ihr. 
Gewiss, die beiden Gestalten kénnen nicht mit gleichem Masstab ge- 
messen werden, und urspriinglich war die Episodenfigur nur darauf 
berechnet, das Erschiitternde ertraglich zu machen. Aber im Verlauf 
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der Entwicklung wird Hanswurst ein menschlich Grisserer. In ihm liegt 
die literarische Abrechnung der Puppenbiihne mit dem zerstérenden 
Riss zwischen der humanistischen Bildungsaristokratie und den so- 
genannten Ungebildeten, zwischen der Schépfung des protestantischen 
Geistes und dem rémisch-katholischen Abendlande. Die kulturgeschicht- 
liche Lage zu Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts bricht durch. Wir erleben in 
diesen Spielen das Credo zweier Kulturtypen mit allen Ubergingen— 
das Nord-Siidproblem des deutschen Reiches. 

Und hier fliesst der katholische Tropfen in das protestantische Pro- 
blem ein, von dem O. Schade spricht. Neben der vernunftgemiassen 
Gnadenlosigkeit des Untergangs und der Tragik protestantischer Be- 
griffsbildung ersteht in der komischen Figur die barocke siidliche Locker- 
heit des Spiels mit den héllischen Miachten. Hanswurst stellt neben die 
geschriebene Gelehrtensprache die Mundart und das Volkslied, neben 
die Dialektik des Gebildeten die Warme und Derbheit des Ungebildeten. 
In ihm lebt das Bewusstsein und das Selbstbewusstsein des Volkes. 
Damit war dem alten Faustspiel das Bindeglied einverleibt zwischen 
dem Norden und dem Siiden Deutschlands, und damit konnte der 
Fauststoff dem einen wie dem anderen zum unerschépflichen Erlebnis 
werden. In Hanswurst iiberwindet er weltanschaulich die Kluft zwischen 
Volk und Literatur. 

MARIANNE THALMANN 


Wellesley College 





XLV 


VERSOS DESCONOCIDOS DE UNA COMEDIA 
DE CALDERON 


ASTA CALLAR es una de las comedias de Calderén que no ha sido 

objeto de estudio especial a pesar de la existencia de un manuscrito 
que se cree autégrafo en su mayor parte. La comedia no se imprimié 
autorizadamente durante la vida del poeta! y la edicién mds antigua 
que de ella conocemos es la de Vera Tassis de 1682.? El objeto de este 
estudio es dar a conocer unos quinientos noventa versos que se hallan 
en el manuscrito considerado autégrafo, pero que faltan tanto en la 
edicién principe como en las de Apontes, Keil, y Hartzen busch.* 


EL MANUSCRITO 


La comedia se conserva en la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid en dos 
manuscritos.‘ Uno de ellos, cuya letra segiin Paz y Melia es de fines del 
siglo xvi, no contiene los pasajes que faltan en las ediciones y por 
consiguiente se pasar4 por alto. El otro, del cual poseemos una fotocopia, 
tiene la signatura Res. 91. Est4 lujosamente encuadernado en piel, tiene 
una portada moderna’ y consta de setente y tres hojas de papel foliadas 
por jornadas mas una portada que contiene un reparto. Este manuscrito 
es el mds antiguo y el mas extenso. No tiene ni firma ni lugar y aunque 
tampoco esta4 fechado, es posterior al 13 de octubre de 1652, como se 
ver4 mds adelante. Esta en excelente condicién salvo la primera hoja y 
la Ultima que tienen algunas roturas y manchas. Contiene, sin embargo, 
muchas tachaduras, atajos, apuntes, versos interlineados y al margen, 
y dos trozos de papel pegados sobre el original, de lo cual se infiere que 
el manuscrito se us6é para representar la comedia. 


1 En la lista de comedias que Calder6n envié al Duque de Veragua en julio de 1680, 
Basta callar figura entre las no coleccionadas o inéditas. Public6 este documento Gaspar 
Agustin de Lara en su Obelisco frinebre (Madrid, 1684) y Hartzenbusch lo incluyé en los 
preliminares al tomo primero de Comedias de don Pedro Calderén de la Barca (B.A.E., vu, 
pgs. xl-xlii). 

2 Juan de Vera Tassis y Villarroel, Verdadera quinta parte de comedias de don Pedro 
Calderén de la Barca (Madrid, 1682), pags. 496-542. 

3 No hemos consultado tres sueltas que cita H. Breymann en Die Calderon-Literatur 
(Berlin, 1905), una en la Biblioteca de Hamburgo y dos en la Biblioteca Nacional. E] 
Profesor George Tyler Northup posee otra suelta anénima y sin lugar. 

* Antonio Paz y Melia, Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro que se conservan en el departamento 
de manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional (Segunda edici6n, Madrid, 1934-35), 1, 56, No. 
377. Breymann cita solamente un manuscrito. 

5 En ésta se lee: Basta callar / Comedia en 3 jornadas / (Enlacubierta pone: De Calderén). 
Luego sigue en letra diferente escrita con lapiz: Leglaj]o 18. Caja / plar]a examinar. Creo 
autégrafa. 
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LAmina I.—Facsimile de una de las paginas autégrafas de Calderén (1, 23v) 
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L Amina I.—Arriba, letra de la mano segunda que se halla en cuatro quintas partes del 


manuscrito. Abajo, uno de los trozos de papel pegados al original y letra de la mano 
tercera (Calder6n?) (1, 14v) 
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Seguin Paz y Melia este manuscrito es autégrafo en su mayor parte, 
opinién confirmada mds tarde por Breymann. La letra, en efecto, parece 
ser de dos manos. Pero tnicamente ocho hojas, incluyendo la portada 
que a la cabecera lleva la formula devota: Jestis, Marta, Joseph, estan 
escritas en letra que sin duda alguna es de Calderén.° Esta letra se puede 
ver en la hoja que reproducimos en la Lamina I. Exceptudndose cuatro 
pasajes, todo lo restante parece ser de la otra mano que también enca- 
beza la primera hoja de cada jornada con la susodicha férmula devota. 
La letra, como puede verse en la parte superior de la Lamina II y en la 
Lamina III, es redonda y esmerada y a primera vista da la impresién de 
ser distinta de la del poeta. Esto no obstante, al declarar Paz y Melia que 
la mayor parte del manuscrito era autégrafa, debié creer que esta letra 
que se halla en mAs de cuatro quintas partes del manuscrito era también 
de Calderén. Algunos de sus detalles coinciden con la escritura del poeta 
pero otros son muy distintos. En los autégrafos a nuestra disposicién no 
hay letra que se asemeje lo suficiente a ésta en la forma para asegurar 
que es del poeta. Por otra parte, la indole de algunas enmiendas en esta 
letra nos induce a creer que el que escribia era el autor. Si a esto se afiade 
que la letra de Calder6én cambié de forma durante su vida, nos parece 
bastante probable que esta letra sea en realidad del poeta.’ Para dis- 
tinguirla de la anterior la llamamos del copista o mano segunda. Tres de 
las cuatro excepciones que notamos arriba son trozos cortos, dos escritos 
en papeles pegados al manuscrito y el otro al margen.® La parte inferior 
de la Lamina II es un facsimile del primero. Las tres enmiendas se han 
hecho para abreviar el texto. La letra es fina y pequefia y tan parecida 
a la de Calder6én que hay poca duda que sea de él. Distinguimos esta 
letra de las otras dos llamdndola mano tercera. La otra excepcién es un 
pasaje de dos hojas en la segunda jornada. Seguin la foliacién de] manus- 
crito falta la hoja 14. Entre las hojas 13 y 15 se intercalaron dos hojas 
sin numero que deben ser copia o nuevo arreglo del contenido de la hoja 
original. La letra de estas hojas es basta y espaciada y a pesar de coincidir 
en algunos rasgos con la del poeta, es dudable que sea de él. Aparte de 
estas cuatro clases de escritura hay varios apuntes y notas marginales 
cuyo origen es imposible determinar. 

No obstante sus muchas correcciones, el manuscrito debe ser copia en 
limpio o a lo menos traslado posterior, pues la mayoria de las hojas estan 


§ Portada; 1, 21v—24v. 

7 Se notan rectificaciones que indican que el que escribfa era el autor en m1, 23r, 25v; 
1, 3v, 4r, 10v, 14v, 18r. Desechamos por improbable la posibilidad de que Calderén hu- 
biera dictado a un amanuense. A propésito de los cambios en la letra del poeta véase 
Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de don Pedro Calderén de la Barca 
(Madrid, 1924. Publicado antes en el Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola), p&gs. 59 
y 118n. $1, 14v, 19r; 11, 6v. 
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enteramente exentas de correcciones y el cardcter de algunas rectifica- 
ciones de la mano segunda parece indicar que el que escribia copiaba.’ 

No ha sido posible averiguar con certidumbre la procedencia de todos 
los atajos y tachaduras. En general, segin el método de atajar y la letra 
de los apuntes marginales, se infiere que fueron hechos por varios in- 
dividuos. No hay duda de que algunos fueron debidos a Calderén,"® pero 
otros deben proceder de los autores y actores que usaron el manuscrito 
para representar la comedia. 

En cambio, el origen de una gran parte de las enmiendas puede 
establecerse por medio de la escritura. En algunos casos, tanto la letra 
como el contenido indican que son obra de la mano segunda. Pero la 
mayoria de las enmiendas, versos interlineados y al margen, son de la 
mano del poeta." Estas enmiendas de letra calderoniana se hallan 
esparcidas por las tres jornadas. No cabe duda de que el manuscrito fué 
revisado y corregido por Calderén y por consiguiente es de bastante 
importancia, por contener la tnica versién auténtica de la comedia. 

La autenticidad del manuscrito se prueba por las muchas variantes 
que corrigen errores 0 mejoran la lectura del otro manuscrito y de las 
ediciones. Esta circunstancia y la omisién de parte del texto original in- 
dican que ninguno de los editores consult6 este manuscrito. El cotejo 
de variantes se deja para otra ocasién. Por ahora nos limitamos a publicar 
solamente aquellas partes inéditas que consten de diez o mas versos. 

Los pasajes desconocidos de la comedia estén atajados en parte o del 
todo en el manuscrito. Junto a algunos de estos atajos, en letra cuyos 
rasgos no acusan personalidad pero que bien podria ser de Calderén, se 
escribié mo; en otros parece haber habido vacilaciones habiéndose cam- 
biado las acotaciones negativas a afirmativas y por Ultimo a negativas; 
y en uno de los dos trozos que sdélo estan atajados en parte, no hay 
apuntes marginales. El] hecho de que los pasajes inéditos estén atajados 
nos parece de poca importancia por no poderse determinar con seguridad 
quien los atajé y ademas, porque aun suponiendo que estos atajos fueran 
obra del poeta, el manuscrito se us6 para representar la comedia y es 
bien sabido que los requisitos escénicos con frecuencia hacian necesarias 
ciertas omisiones que luego se restauraban al imprimirse la obra. Final- 
mente, en el texto impreso se conservan trece pasajes que se habian 

® Rectificaciones causadas por anticipacién se notan en 1, 20r; m1, 20v. 

1 Por ejemplo, en 1, 23v, que es la hoja autégrafa que reproducimos en la Lamina I, 
hay un atajo y una tachadura. Al margen, en letra de Calderén, se hallan las rectificaciones. 
En estas hojas autégrafas también se ven las dos maneras de tachar que usaba el poeta. 

"™ Ademds de las enmiendas en las hojas autégrafas y otras que probablemente son 
también del poeta, hay las dieciséis hojas siguientes en las que se ven una o m4s enmiendas 


de letra de Calder6n: 1, 4v, 6v, 7r, 11v, 13v, 14r, 19v; 1, 23r, 25v, 26r; m1, 3r, 3v, 4r, 7v, 
Ov, 17v. 
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atajado en el manuscrito y que luego fueron restituidos por medio de 
acotaciones marginales y otro pasaje mds que tiene solamente aco- 
taciones indicando supresién.” 

Naturalmente los atajos no contienen partes indispensables de la 
comedia. En algunos casos hasta se podria argiiir con razén que las 
omisiones mejoran y simplifican el desarrallo de la trama. Por otra parte, 
si se excluyese todo lo que est4 atajado en el manuscrito, no hay duda 
que la comedia quedaria maltrecha. Opinamos que solamente dos o tres 
de los pasajes que restauramos mejoran el desarrollo de la comedia, 
aunque casi todos suplen detalles que faltan en el texto conocido. El 
valor de las restauraciones es el de establecer el texto auténtico. Ademas 
de esto, algunos pasajes tienen otras ventajas: uno suministra un dato 
histérico que sirve para fechar la comedia; otro suple una versién mds 
antigua y mds amplia de una parte de la comedia que sélo se conoce en 
una refundicién de origen incierto. 

La ortografia del manuscrito se reproduce exactamente salvo las 
siguientes excepciones: Se escribe u por v cuando es vocal y » por u 
cuando es consonante. La R, excepto en nombres propios, se transcribe 
rr y se anota cuando ésta aparece en el manuscrito. Se resuelven todas 
las abreviaturas de nombre de los personajes y ademas las siguientes: 
agradecim”’, aung*, casam’, duq*, ju?, pensam’, g*, g", torm'’, Vro. 
Excepto en el texto, se escribe César sin cedilla porque asi aparece casi 
siempre en las hojas autégrafas. Se ha modernizado la puntuacién y 
el uso de mayisculas. Por ultimo, se afiaden algunas acotaciones, sobre 
todo en el ultimo trozo, por considerarlas indispensables para la in- 
teligencia del texto. 

Para facilitar la colocacién de estos pasajes en su debido lugar en la 
comedia, nos servimos del arreglo de Hartzenbusch citando la jornada 
y la escena y copiando el verso que debe preceder al pasaje. En el 
ultimo trozo se han numerado los versos porque con ellos principia la 
tercera jornada. 


TEXTO 
1. 1, ix. Seguro puedes del cuidado mfo. 


Duque. Sali, como ya viste,” (1, 14v) 
a rrecevir jay triste! 


12 17, 13r. Aunque dos de los versos estén tachados, se conservan en las ediciones. 

13 Los trece primeros versos estan cubiertos por un papel pegado al original. A la derecha, 
escrito verticalmente y tachado, en letra acaso de la mano tercera, dice: Duque. Yo adoro 
a Serafina / desde que su beldad miré divina; / yo la e de amar y solo tu secreto / a de ser, 
Carlos, dueto de mi afecto. Debo el conocimiento de estos versos a la bondad del Sr. S. J. 
Nachbin y de Don Julian Paz, jefe de la seccién de manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional 
que permiti6 que el laboratorio despegara la hoja e hiciera una fotocopia de lo cubierto. 
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por honrrar™ a su padre, a Serafina 
y apenas su beldad miré divina 
quando me vi postrado 
a un afecto de m{i tan ignorado 
que aun agora no sé qué afecto sea 
porque una vez, afable lisongea, 
y otra, tirano aflije, 
ti qu4l ser colije; 
pasi6n de tan bellisima omicida' 
que vivora piadosamente yngrata, 
a un tiempo da el veneno con que mata 
y la triaca con que da la vida; (1, 15r) 
de mf, pues, asistida, 
al quarto de mi hermana 
lleg6, y aunque a su vista soberana, 
estaban mAs a mano los enojos, 
est4n mAs cerca lejos de sus ojos: 
muero por verla y el mirarla temo. 
Carlos. ¢Tan presto tu pasién llegé a ese estremo? 
Duque. 2No a menester un coracé6n herido 
tiempo para morir? De mAs, que a sido 
ynclinacién que tube a Serafina 
desde que de mi hermana fué menina; 
mas como entonces era, 
en los albores de su primavera, 
tierna la edad, no via 
la pompa, el esplendor, la locanfa 
de tan vellos primores, 
como en su jubentud brotan las flores; 
grande es sin duda, diganlo mis dajios, 
ermosura que crece con los afios: 
yo la e de amar, y solo tu secreto™ 
a de ser, Carlos, duefio de mi afecto. 
Carlos. Tan gran favor estimo 
mas no quisiera, aunque a servir me animo, 
que tratados conmigo tus desvelos,!” 
teniendo tf el amor, dé yo los celos. 
Duque. iT4, los celos! ga quién? 
Carlos. Desde que yguales 
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Reproducimos la hoja original en la Lamina III. En la hoja pegada (L4mina II) hay 
ocho versos escritos por la mano tercera. Es un acortamiento que principia con los 
versos marginales y termina con los dltimos del atajo. 4 honrrar con rr. 

16 La final de bellisima enmendada a o (?). La falta de un verso que rime con éste, vicia 
el sentido. 16 Este verso y el siguiente est4n en la edicién. 

17 A conmigo sigue dé rregelos (?) tachado por el copista. 
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fortunas, derrotado"* a tus umbrales, 
a César arrojaron, 
y’® tus honrras, sefior, le lebantaron 
a tu gracia, su amigo (1, 15v) 
soy berdadero y fiel; no pues conmigo, 
celos le des: duefio de tu secreto, 
él es m4s entendido, més discreto, 
y sabr4 aconsejarte 
mejor que yo. 
Duque. Concédote la parte, 
no del mérito pero 
la de mi ynclinacié6n, si considero 
quanto pudo mobella 
fuerca feliz de superior estrella; 
mas tiénenle estos dias 
tan yntratable sus melancolfas, 
tan ajeno, tan triste, 
que ni me sirve, ni me ve, ni asiste. 
Rreparaste, saliendo 
a Serafina a rrecevir, diciendo 
que me siguieran todos, 
que él se qued6; pues tan estrafios modos 
gc6émo quieres me atreba yo a vencellos, 
ni a fiar mi pasién aora”® dellos? 
Y puesto que alli viene” 


Los trece primeros versos de este pasaje estan cubiertos por una media 
hoja de papel pegada al original. Escritos en este papel, en letra de la 
mano tercera, hay unos ocho versos, arreglo tal vez hecho por Calderén, 
que sirve para suprimir el atajo y que es lo que se conserva en el texto 
impreso. El pasaje suple varios detalles que no aparecen en las ediciones. 
Por él sabemos que el Duque recibe a Serafina y que la acompafia al 
cuarto de Margarita. Esta entrevista con Serafina despierta en el Duque 
un afecto ignorado. Sin embargo, la inclinacién del Duque hacia Serafina 
no es tan repentina como resulta en el texto impreso pues por la parte 
omitida se sabe que habfa principiado cuando Serafina habia sido menina 
de su hermana. Ademas, el pasaje explica por qué no puede confiar el 


18 Con rr derroiado y honrras dos versos mds abajo. 

18 Antes de la y una o dudosa, oy (?). 

20 Este verso y el siguiente tachados. Entre pasién y aora, interlineado, con lugar in- 
dicado para insercién, Por en letra desconocida. 

*! Interlineado arriba de este verso, en la misma letra de la enmienda anterior, Pero 
allt Céssar (?) viene, que es la versién conocida. A continuacién hay todavia tres versos 
mas en el atajo pero éstos fueron incorporados en el arreglo escrito sobre la hoja pegada 
al principio del atajo. 
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Duque el secreto de su amor a César, su secretario y amigo predilecto, 
circunstancia esencial para la intriga, que exige que sean rivales. No 
carecen de interés dramAtico los detalles tocante al personaje Carlos y 
su delicada posicién entre César y el Duque. 


2. 1, x. Mandé alistar las milicias 


(1, 19r) 
para el socorro que entonces* 
toda Francia prebenfa 
al sitio de Barcelona; 
cuyo bando fué precisa 
cosa seguir, por ser yo 
cabo de las compafifas 
de su nobleca. No digo 
jay Carlos! que en mi partida 
vi a la noche llorar perlas, 
ni que al ver que a ella las quita 
la alba, de embidia dejé 
de llorarlas a otro dia, 
con tan gran nobedad como 
dejar de llorar de embidia; 


mas jay! que bien puede esto 
de ver a una dama fina 
parecer cosa de llanto 

mas siempre es cosa se rrisa 
y si no el efeto. Pues 
quando ya el socorro* yba 
aprestado, llegé nueba 

de que don Juan de Austria avia 
capitulado y rrendido 

la placa, cuya sentida 
pérdida, comin fué causa 
que la jente se despida, 
porque como miliciana, 

se alojase en sus familias 
hasta otra ocasién; con que 


Este trozo, que carece de interés dramatico, forma parte de una na- 
rraciOn que, aun sin él, es larga. Por consiguiente no es dificil comprender 
por qué se suprimié para la representacién de la comedia. A pesar de 


esto, el pasaje tiene valor por aludir 


a la capitulacién de Barcelona por 


don Juan de Austria el 13 de octubre de 1652, hecho histérico que sirve 
para precisar la fecha en que se escribié la comedia.** Es de notar que el 
arreglo que aparece al margen,—acaso de mano del poeta, y que fué 
lo que se imprimié,—no concuerda gram4ticalmente con lo que le pre- 


cede. 


3. 1, iii. Corren una linea mesma. 


(m, Sr) 
El Duque fia de mi 
el que a Serafina bella 
ama rrendido, y al mismo 
tiempo me manda que sepa 


* Hacia la derecha, sobre el 4ngulo superior, en letra de la mano tercera, la versién 
impresa: a que asisti, por ser yo / cabo delas companias / de su nobleca; si bien. socorro con rr. 


23 Como se puede ver por la nota anterior, 


de la oracién. No se omite esta parte aqu{ para evitar m4s embrollos del texto. 
%8 socorro como antes. 
*S. N. Trevifio, “Neuvos datos acerca de la fecha de Basta callar,” HR, tv (1936), 


* La e de el enmendada a a. 


333-341. 


de las tristecas, la causa, 
de César. Voy a saverla, 
y fiandola de mi, 

hallo que, de sus tristecas, 
es la causa Serafina. 


el texto impreso tiene desde por hasta el fin 
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(u, Sv) 


Y aunque hasta aqui sélo fuera?’ 
bastante el empefio, no 

para aqui: el Duque me ordena 
que lo que César me diga, 

le diga yo; él] me encomienda 
que lo que me dice, calle; 

de suerte que en competencia, 
el precepto de que able 

con la ley de que enmudezca, 

o mal criado, o mal amigo, 

an de dejarme por fuerca ;** 
porque si le quento al Duque 
lo que a mi César me quenta, 
quién es y que Serafina 

es la causa de sus penas, 

con el Duque descompongo 

la gracia, pues cosa es cierta 
que los celos y el engafio, 

uno estrafie y otro sienta; 

si se lo callo y encubro, 

no cumplo con la obediencia, 

y toca en fidelidad 

el que yo a mi duefio mienta. 
Pues” vea aqui que de otro modo 
previnir el dafio quiera, 
diciéndole a César que 

el Duque servir yntenta 

a Serafina, que deje 

atrevidas competencias: 


rrompo el secreto del Duque, 
y sin que el aviso tema 

que no est a tiempo, segin 

lo que esta dama le questa,*° 


(11, 6r) 


yncurro* en la necedad 

del amigo que aconseja 

a quien save que el consejo 
le aflije y no le rremedia. 

Si no se lo digo, dejo 

avierta al rriesgo la puerta 
de que otro segundo lance 
con el Duque le acontezca 
como con el Conde, y es 

de mi obligacién bajeca 
estarme a la® mira yo, 

de que un empeiio suceda, 

y siendo capaz del dafio® 

no ser capaz de la emmienda. 
Luego decirlo* a uno ni otro 
de ninguno es combenencia,* 
ni combenencia callarlo 

a uno ni a otro. ¢Cémo ubiera 
medio que cumpliendo yo 
con dos tan precisas deudas 
como criado y amigo, 

ni el decirlo les ofenda 

ni el callarlo les empeiie? 

No sé a lo que me rresuelba. 





Este soliloquio, tan tipico de Calderén, recapitula el enredo y acre- 
cienta el interés, presentando las complicaciones que resultarian de cada 


*7 Este verso y los cinco que siguen, tachados. Interlineados, en letra que acaso sea de 
Calder6n, se repiten los mismos versos con las variantes asta por hasta y enpefio por 
empefo. 

%8 Una raya horizontal cubre la cedilla de fuerca y pone fin al atajo. Los cuarenta y seis 
versos que siguen estén tachados por rayas diagonales sobre cada hoja. Los conservamos 
porque la manera de tachar es diferente de la de Calderén. 

29 A pues sigue gu tachado. 

30 Este verso est4 escrito a la derecha, por no caber al pie de la hoja. La Gltima letra 
no se ve en la fotocopia. 3) yncurro con fr. 


32 Una raya diagonal cubre parte de la a de /a. 
3% Otra raya cubre parte de la d de dajfio. 

* La final de degirlo mal formada; acaso e. 

% Una raya cubre la inicial de combenencia. 
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una de las soluciones que propone el interlocutor. El pasaje ennoblece 
el cardcter de Carlos, poniéndole en su verdadero papel de criado leal y 
amigo fiel. Sin él, Carlos parece ser criado servil y amigo traicionero, y 
por tanto, resulta inexplicable su alarde de nobleza y amistad en la 
escena siguiente. 


4. 11, xii. Al arbitrio de la luna. 
(1, 14v) bivia a bista de algin bien, 
siglos por oras bivia; 


si bien su p4lida sonbra 
(1, 15r) 


perecossamente buela 
de ber que una bez consuela y es verdad, pues nadie alcanca®™ 
de quantas beces asonbra. hacer mAs largo el empleo 

Un cortessano dezia de la vida, que un deseo 
discretamente, que quien en manos de una esperanga. 


Estas tres redondillas no contienen nada interesante y ademas du- 
damos si se debieran restaurar. Los ocho primeros versos se hallan 
atajados al fin de las dos hojas que se insertaron para suplir una original 
que falta en el manuscrito. Los cuatro tltimos versos estén tachados 
en la hoja siguiente, y por esto se puede inferir que los anteriores también 
estarian tachados en la hoja perdida. 


5. 1, xiii. Primero que un corazon. 


(m1, 16r) la vida a su amante quitas, 
mandandome que le alcance 

y que la muerte le dé 

donde le encuentre, de qué 

te quejas? 2Es este lance 


Fabio. Si ella a Ludovico amaba,*’ 
con quien casar pretendfa, 
y si viéndola t4 un dia 
que él ausente della estaba, 
sus criadas solicitas, 
y al fin de varios desvelos, 
en benganca de tus celos 


(11, 16v) 


para ponerle en olvido?** 


Aunque anteriormente César hab{fa descrito su lance con el Conde, 
este pasaje afiade dos particularidades: la complicidad de las criadas y 
el nombre del agresor de César. Prescindiendo de esto, el trozo llena el 
vacio que en este lugar se nota en el texto impreso y sirve para suprimir 
el verso, tal vez escrito por Calderén, que allf erréneamente se le da a 
Livio. Segin el manuscrito Livio no habla en toda la comedia y este 
verso, que est4 escrito a la derecha, lo debe decir Favio y no Livio. 


% Este verso y los tres siguientes, tachados. 

37 A la derecha, en letra que acaso sea de Calderén, A pela para el olvido y después una 
cruz potenzada. Este verso se conserva en la edicién. Fabio es enmienda sobre Flora. 

** Este verso tachado. Encima, en letra de Calderén (?), apela para y sobre el margen 
izquierdo, en la misma letra, A pela para el olvido. Sigue a la izquierda otra cruz potenzada. 
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6. 11, xxi. Lo que su estilo me cuesta? 
(m1, 21r) 


Turbado le abro, aunque a sido 
bano al enojo el temor, 
que a amor siempre est4 mejor 
el enojo que el olvido. 
Sale Carlos. 

({Ap]. No se quiso rrecojer 
el Duque. Mucho el estremo 
de que baste callar temo. 

Yo hice lo que devia hacer, 
obre agora la fortuna. 

Pero aqui todavia esta 

César.) Pues no es ora ya, 


César. 


Carlos. 


691 


tras noche tan ymportuna, 
de estar rrecojido? 
No, 


(1, 21v) 


y pues a tiempo llegiis 
que de mis penas sepAis 
el estado en que dejé 

tan penoso, tan criiel 
lance, el dolor de que muero. 
Sabed que ofendida . . . pero 
mejor lo dir4 el papel. 


Estos versos contienen dos puntos esenciales. Primero, se explica la 
causa de que vuelva Carlos a la escena, pues de otro modo su entrada 
seria algo como una aparicién, puesto que es de madrugada y dos escenas 
antes se habfa ido con el Duque a recogerse, como puede conjeturarse. 
Segundo, que volviendo al escenario se puede enterar al mismo tiempo 
que César del contenido del papel que éste recibe, lo cual cuadra mejor 
que la repeticién que es menester en la refundicién de que trataremos 


en seguida. 


7. 11, xxi. Sigue a la carta. 


jEsto escrive una criada!** 
Bien se ve que es con® consejo 
de Serafina que quiere 
sin duda satisfaceros 
sin dar a torcer su enojo. 
Pues yo estoy, Carlos, rresuelto 
a que sin que el Duque ni otro 
ninguno me vea, yrme luego; 
que mAs vale que yo espere 
en la quinta, y mAs si veo, 
para gocar mafiana, 
ya el coche a su puerta puesto. 
Y“ Roberto de su casa 
sale. 


Carlos. 


César. 


Carlos. 


3 Al margen derecho, en letra desconocida: vamos, Capricho, ala quinta. / /O si quisieran 
los gielos / que hablarla pudiese! Ca. Vamos. Esta es la version conocida. Solamente los 
dieciséis primeros versos est4n atajados. 

‘© con enmendado a el. La final de consejo enmendada. 

*! Antes de Roberto, aun tachado. 


(m, 21v) 
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César. Retirarme quiero, 

dilatando quanto pueda 

el lance, Carlos, de vernos. 

Ven, Capricho. Base. (1, 22r) 
Capricho. Aunque de paso, 


pues usted entiende desto 

de pararse los rreloxes, 

digame gtendra rremedio? 
Carlos. Y muy facil. 


Capricho. eCémo? 

Carlos. Muestra. 
Asi. Toma. 

Capricho. {Vive el cielo, 


qué sonecillo® y bullicio! 
me am buelto el rrelox al cuerpo. 
2Y cémo se hico esto? 


Carlos. Dando 
buelta a este muelle, que eso 
es darle querda. 

Capricho. No abra 


ora, ynstante, ni momento 
que no le dé cuerda porque 
él no me dé cordelejo. 
Base y sale Roberto. 
Roberto. Sefior don Carlos... 
Carlos. Sefior. 
Roberto. Mucho de hallaros me huelgo. 
Carlos. éTenéis® algo que mandarme? 
Roberto. Pues que ser su amigo pienso 
equién es César, secretario 
del Duque, que le deseo 
conocer por las noticias 
que de su persona tengo? 
Carlos. La obligacién de buscaros 
es suya. No a estado bueno. 
Yo le diré la merced 
que le hacéis. 
Roberto. Decidme, os rruego (11, 22v) 
su casa. 
Carlos. Agora de aqui 
se ba ([Ap.] Desbelarle“ yntento.), 
pienso que al quarto del Duque. 


* Sobre ne¢ de sonecillo se puso en letra desconocida, nez. 
* Principia el verso con pues que, tachados. Sobre tenéis, en letra de Calderén, algo. 
“ La b de desbelarle es enmienda sobre algo ilegible. 
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Roberto. Entrad conmigo que quiero 
me le deis a conocer, 
porque con tan buen tercero, 
me tenga mis por criado. 


Carlos. El siempre lo ser4 vuestro. 
Mas venid, no en otra parte 
le busque. 

Sale el Duque. 

Duque. Carlos. Roberto. 

Roberto. ;Tan de majfiana, sefior, 
vestido ya! 

Duque. Nunca el suefio 


amigo fué del cuydado. 

No os vais porque ablaros tengo. 
([Ap. a Carlos.] TG, Carlos, oye: en mi quarto 
me dejaste, no lo quiero“ 

decir si contento o triste, 

pues de vencerme contento 

y triste de que me benca** 

un mal rresistido afecto; 
conmigo luchaba a solas, 
quando a una bidriera puesto,*’ 
vi que con César estabas 


no sé qué papel leyendo. 
2Ay algo de nuebo?) 
Carlos. [Ap. al Duque.} (No, 


sefior, me hagan tus preceptos, 
cuentos trayendo y llebando, 
malquisto con mi silencio; 
mira que es muy mal oficio 
en palacio el chisme.) (11, 23r) 
Duque. [A p. a Carlos.] (Esto 
me as de decir; no otra cosa 
te preguntaré.) 
Carlos. [Ap. al Duque.} (Coneso...® 
Antes que César saliera 
de la placa del terrero,* 
tubo un papel en que dice 


4 Este verso, los cinco siguientes y parte del sexto, tachados. No se puede determinar 
el autor de la tachadura. 

“ Se habfa escrito vencan, pero parece que se taché la final. 

‘7 Quando, tachado, y la a siguiente se enmendé6 en en para ajustar la lectura con el 
Gltimo verso no tachado. La id de bidriera es enmienda sobre el (?), y la e est4 mal formada 

48 Con eso es enmienda de Calderén sobre algo tachado e ilegible. A la derecha sigue algo 
mAs, tachado por Calderé6n y también ilegible. 49 ferrero con rr. 
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Duque. 
Roberto. 
Duque. 


Roberto. 


Duque. 
Roberto. 


Duque. 
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una criada, fingiendo 
en Serafina el enojo 
y en si el agradecimiento, 
que a la quinta de Belflor 
oy va; que él baya y haciendo 
una sefia, podr4 ser 
que el campo le ofrezca medios® 
con que ella, desenojada, 
le satisfaga.) 

Roberto. 
Sefior. 

Aunque yo queria 
ablaros en el yntento 
con que est4 el Conde en Vearne,™ 
ymporta no perder tiempo 
para otra cosa que corre™ 
mAs prisa. 

De paso puedo 
decirte que el Conde oy® 
a partido muy contento™ 
de aver visto a Margarita. 
Después ablaremos de eso. 
César, un criado mfo... 
No le conozco mas tengo 
noticias dél. 

a tenido (u, 23v) 

un papel, en que rresuelto 
no sé qué contrario suyo 
({A p.] mfo dijera mAs cierto) ,* 
a la vista de Belflor 
le llama; yd all4, supuesto 
que como gobernador 
os toca ympedir el duelo. 
Si le alcanc4rades antes 
que rrifian, prudente y cuerdo, 
dél no os apartéis, sin daros 
por entendido un momento; 
pero si a rrefiir ubieren 


5° Sigue un verso tachado por el copista: con que oyga satisfaciones. 

5! Vearne, enmienda de Calderén sobre mi corte, tachado. 82 corre con rr. 

8 Sigue un verso tachado (por Calder6n?): se. . . bolber . . . contento (?). Interlineado 
sobre éste, Calder6n enmienda se después de se y muy antes de contento. 

* Al principio una palabra tachada (por Calderén?) e ilegible. Antes de a una letra 
tachada en forma distinta. muy contento parece enmienda. 

% Después de visto, a Serafina, tachado. Hacia la derecha, en letra de Calder6n, a Mar- 
garita, que concuerda con el sentido. % E] paréntesis es del manuscrito. 
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llegado, y de los aceros 
los trancges dieren lugar, 
los traeréis a entrambos presos; 
y en fin, de qualquiera suerte, 
0 rrifiendo o no rrifiendo, 
no dejéis un punto a César. 
Roberto. Berds cémo te obedezco, 
porque aunque no le conozca, 
como e dicho, llebar puedo 
a quien me diga quién es. 
Duque. Pues no os detengiis; id presto. 
Base Roberto. 
Carlos. 2Qué yntentas, sefior? 


Duque. Que en todo 
oy no se aparte Roberto 
de César. 

Carlos. Pues si... 

Duque. No, Carlos, 


pidas rracon a los celos 
y, pues basta que el amor 
calle, conténtate puesto 
que el amor puede callar*’ (1, 24r) 
en un jeneroso pecho, 
pero los celos no pueden. Base. 
Carlos. Yo haré que puedan, haciendo 
que no tengas otro aviso. Vase. 


Las escenas xxii a xxiv del texto impreso son una refundicién, de 
origen desconocido, de parte del contenido de este trozo. La refundicién 
es menos extensa que esta versién y aunque en ella no se repiten versos 
enteros, se emplean varios vocablos y frases del original. E] arreglo no 
afiade detalles nuevos y deja varios puntos mal aclarados. E] Duque y 
Roberto estan en la escena xxiii aunque no se dice ni cudndo ni por qué 
salieron. En el texto completo, primero sale Roberto buscando a César, 
a quien quiere conocer, y después sale el Duque. Este debe explicar su 
retorno porque poco antes se habia ido a recoger. E] refundidor sin duda 
se guid por el original, pero como antes habia suprimido el didlogo entre 
Roberto y Carlos, debia también haber quitado a Roberto de la escena. 
Nétese que en el original, el Duque hace un marcado aparte para man- 
tener a Roberto en escena. Pero los detalles esenciales que suple este 
trozo son el objeto del Duque al mandar a Roberto en busca de César 
y las érdenes explicitas para llevar a cabo su plan. En la refundicién sélo 
se le manda a Roberto que prenda a César. No se dice que Roberto no 


57 Atajados este verso y los cuatro siguientes. 
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le conoce, ni se explica que para cumplir la orden del Duque ha de llevar 
a alguien que le conozca. Ademds, es evidente que no hay causa para 
poner preso a César, puesto que el duelo es imaginario. Al enterarse 
Roberto de la situacién y después de reconocer en César a Ludovico, lo 
mas probable es que le deje libre, frustrando asi el propésito del Duque, 
que es el de impedir que César hable con Serafina. En efecto, Carlos 
propone esta solucién en la parte inédita de la tercera jornada. No se 
sugiere el mismo desenlace porque Roberto llevaba otras érdenes a mas 
de la de prenderle. La explicacién del propésito del Duque, que se relata 
en la ultima parte del trozo, es conveniente porque el Duque anterior- 
mente habia desistido de su pretensién hacia Serafina en favor de César. 
La refundicién tiene el mérito de ser corta, pero esté mal esbozada y 
carece de detalles necesarios. En cambio, el texto inédito, aunque es 
largo e incluye una escena cémica, es superior en el desarrollo de la accion 
y encaja exactamente con lo que precede. 


8. JesGs, Marfa, JosEpH. (1m, ir) 


BASTA CALLAR 
TERCERA JORNADA 


Margarita y Flora por una puerta. 


Margarita. No me digas, Flora, nada, 
que no ay estrafio delito 
sin disculpa sino sélo 
el de desagradecido. 
Diciéndole yo que tengo 5 
qué fiarle en mi servicio 
y que ta se lo dirfas, 
ga de escusarse de oirlo 
y embiar a disculparse 
con un criado? 
Flora. No digo 10 
que hico bien, pero hasta ofrle . . . 
Margarita. zQué e de ofrle? si es preciso 
que la benida le aya 
de Serafina tenido 
quic4. Pero zcémo, cielos, 15 
ablo yo asi? Afecto mio, 
mira que lo eres; no 
te arrojes, que si permito 
que atormentes, no que ables; 
que no te doy mds dominio 20 


1-24. Solamente estos versos estén atajados. 
10. La o de digo mal formada; acaso a. 18. arrojes con rr. 
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de que a solas conmigo, 
callen las voces y ablen los suspiros. 
Las mugeres como yo, 
ya que su estrella lo quiso, 
basta que sientan callando. 
El Duque y Carlos. 
Duque. [A ?p. a Carlos.] (gQué les abr4 sucedido, 
Carlos, a Roberto y César?) 
Carlos. {A p. al Duque.] (Si a ympedir un desafio 
que no ay, le embfas, sefior, 
claro es que lo que abr4 avido 
ser4, que abiéndole hallado 
sin su contrario, en el sitio 
abr4 estorbado; le able 
Serafina y, advertido 
de que no le a de dejar, 
se le aya buelto consigo.) 
Duque. [A?. a Carlos.] (Ese fué el fin de mi yntento.) 
Carlos. [Ap. al Duque.] (Dificil, sefior, le miro 
de conseguir, que no puede 
por m4s que vele continuo 
el cuydado, embaracar 
ocasiones que previno 
amor a un amante.) 
Duque. [A>. a Carlos.] (Quando 
yo no las sepa, no digo 
que no las logre, mas quando 
las sé, ya es afecto indigno; 
baste que con el fino, 
callen las voces y ablen los suspiros. 
Mi hermana est4 aquf; no entienda 
la platica.) 
Flora. [Ap. a Margarita.] (Al Duque e visto 
alli.) 
Margarita. [Ap. a Flora.] (Disimula, Flora; 
no entienda lo que decimos.) 
Duque. Margarita. 
Margarita. Sefior. 
Duque. ¢Cémo 
tan desdefiosa conmigo 
que apenas me miras? 
Flora. [Ap. a Margarita.] (Todos 
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24 
(im, 1v) 


30 


35 


45 


50 


(11, 2r) 


55 


22. Este endecasflabo se repite en los versos 48, 94, 204, y 256. Con el heptasflabo aso- 
nantado que le precede, forma un par de versos a manera de estribillo en asonancia con 
los octasflabos. 

41. La / de el es enmienda sobre n (?). 


50. Al es enmienda sobre e/ (?). 
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ven en tu semblante esquibo 
tu enojo. Finge, por Dios.) 
Margarita. ({Ap. a Flora.] Arto callo y arto finjo.) 
No te espantes, que unos celos 
no son faciles (gqué digo?) 60 
de disimular. 
Duque. Pues gta 
tienes celos? 
Flora. [Ap. a Margarita.] (Qué le as dicho?) 
Margarita. S{, sefior, que como eres 
hermano, amante y marido, 
es forcoso que de ti 
los tenga, aviendo savido, 
i ge que desvelado la noche, 
ii as pasado hasta el dia mismo 
fuera de palacio; y m4s 
si advierto que mi carifio, 
saviendo que fuera estabas, 
cantar a mis rrejas hico 
porque llegaras a ellas, 
y no te mereci. 
Duque. Estimo 
los celos y el agasajo. 
i César, Carlos y io fuymos 
if paseando la ciudad 
i & sélo a fin de divertirnos. 
i Margarita. 2T, Carlos y César? 
Duque. Si. 
Margarita. La satisfaci6n admito 80 
con tanto gusto, que quiero, 
en fe de que la rrecivo, 
pagartela con los bracos. (11, 2v) 
e Duque. Son de tu amor claro yndicio. 
: Margarita. ;Y cémo que lo son! 
Flora. [Ap. a Margarita.] (Mira 85 
si ay disculpa a no aver ydo.) 
Margarita. [Ap. a Flora.] (Ya lo veo, y no sé, Flora, 
cémo el contento rresisto.) 4 
Duque. [Ap.] (No sé c6émo del cuydado 
saliera, mas asta ofrlo.. . ) 90 
Margarita. [Ap.] (Mas hasta ablarle . . . ) 
Duque. [A?.] (en mi pena 
pendiente .. . ) 
68. La / de el y la d de dia parecen ser enmiendas sobre letras ilegibles. 
81. Laéde tanto es enmienda puesta ante arto, sobre cuyar se puso una m para convertirla 
en tanto. La u de quiero, dudosa; acaso una a enmendada. 
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Margarita. [A?.j (triste en mi alivio.. . ) 
Duque. [A.] (sin rracgon ... ) 
Margarita. [A?.] (sin aviso.. . ) 
Duque. [A?.] (callen las voces.) 
Margarita. [Ap.] (ablen los suspiros.) 
Sale Roberto. 
Roberto. Dame, gran sefior, tus plantas. 95 
Duque. Se4is, Roberto, bien benido. 
2Qué a avido? 
Roberto. Mucho, sefior, 
que aunque no quiera, es precisso 
que lo diga. 
Duque. [A . a Carlos.] (Triste biene.) 
Carlos. [A p. al Duque.] (Que seria aver savido 100 
que el papel de Serafina 
era, 0 que la ubiera visto 
la sefia haciendo, o ablando.) 
Duque. ([Ap. a Carlos.] Tantas cosas ymagino 
que ya por saverlas muero.) 105 
Ablad, pues; decid qué a avido; 
no os embarace mi hermana. 
Roberto. [A p.] (Aunque quisiera, advertido, 


rrecatarlo a sus noticias, (111, 3r) 
pas6é con tantos testigos 110 
que no es posible.) 
Margarita. [A ?.] (2Qué puede 
ser esto?) 
Duque. Pues bien gqué a sido? 
eHallasteis a César? 
Roberto. Antes 
que os diga que si, advertiros 
combiene ... 
Duque. De que no es César, 115 


bais a decir; no yndeciso 
eso os detenga. 
Roberto. Es verdad, 
porque es, sefor... 
Duque. Ludobico. 


96. Tachada antes de este verso, una letra ilegible. 

97. Podria puntuarse: Mucho, seftor. / ([Ap.] Que aunque no quiera, es precisso / que 
lo diga.) 

111. A posible sigue gue aya, tachado. A la derecha, en letra de Calder6n: Marg. éQué 
puede, algo dudoso. A ambos lados del verso pequeiios circulos con punto en el centro, 
acaso para indicar el lugar de insercién de la enmienda. 

112. Al principio secreto, tachado; luego sigue ser esto en letra de Calderén, tachado y 
por fin se repite en letra desconocida. 
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Roberto. Su patria... 


Duque. No a sido Orliéns. 

Roberto. No, que... 

Duque. Mompeller lo a sido; 
también lo sé. 

Carlos. [A p.] (Ya el secreto 


salié del término mio.) 
Margarita. [A p.] (Ya es pablico lo que yo 
anoche le ubiera dicho.) 
Duque. En fin, proseguid. 
Roberto. Por presto 
que llegué, sefior, al sitio, 
ya con su enemigo estaba 
rrifiendo. 
Duque. eCon qué enemigo? 
Roberto. Con el que sabiades vos 
que le avia el papel escrito. 
Carlos. [A p. al Duque.] (Si, es Serafina y te abla 
con equivocos sentidos.) 
Duque. jCon su enemigo rrifiendo! 
Roberto. Pues vien :qué os a suspendido, 
pues no me ymbiaistis a eso? 
Duque. EI no saver quién a sido. 
Roberto. [Ap.] (Ay entra mi turbacién, 
que no quisiera decirlo.) 
Carlos. [Ap. al Duque.] (Ella es, sin duda.) 


Margarita. [Ap.] (Pendiente 
me tiene el alma de un ylo.) 
Duque. 2Quién, pues, su enemigo es? 
Ablad; decid. 
Roberto. Federico, 
el Conde de Mompeller, 
que aqui disfracado vino 


(;Bueno me hallara yo agora 

si antes no os lo ubiera dicho!), 
con pretexto de adorar, 

de Margarita el divino 

sol, antigipando amante, 


118. La ob de Ludobico es enmienda sobre algo ilegible. 
122. salié es enmienda sobre pasé (?). 
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120 


125 


130 


135 


140 


145 


133. Sigue un verso tachado por el copista (?): Rob. St, sefior. Duque. Pues équién 
a sido? 134, Pues vien équé os a es enmienda de Calder6n sobre ¢De qué os avéis (?). 
135. pues es una enmienda sobre algo ilegible; encima habia enmendado Calderén 


pues a eso, pero luego taché. 


139. Duque, tachado; Margarita es enmienda de Calderén. 


141. Duque, insercién de Calderén. 145. El paréntesis es del manuscrito. 
147. La d de adorar algo enmendada. 
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las finecas de marido, . . . 150 
Margarita. [Ap.] (gQué escucho?) 
Roberto. devié de verle 
y hallandole, sefior, vivo 
quando él le juzgaba muerto 
hall4 (en benganga o castigo 
de que una noche con él 155 
no aviéndole conocido, 
équién lo duda?, en una calle 
rrifiendo, le dejé herido 
un criado), le lamé 159 
a Belflor con el aviso (m1, 4r) 
del papel de que tubistis 
noticia; en fin, como digo 
desnudos ambos aceros 
y ambos esfuercos bestidos 
de ygual valor, ygual safia, 165 
ygual célera, ygual brio, 
a los dos hallé; y llegando 
con mi jente a despartirlos, 
a pesar de sus rrencores, 
viendo ya el duelo ympedido, 170 
se rretiraron; le jente 
sigue, obediente a mi arbitrio, 
a Ludovico o a César, 
que ya es todo uno; yo sigo 
al Conde que, en un caballo 175 
que tenfa prebenido, 
veloz parte, sin que sea 
posible a nadie seguirlo; 
la que a César alcancé 
le dice apenas “;Rrendfos 180 
al Duque!” quando al ynstante 
se did a prisién y conmigo, 
obedeciendo tu orden, 
preso a la ciudad se vino. 
Mira que quieres que haga 185 
en empefio tan preciso. 
¢Cémo cumplir con el Conde, 


155. Sigue un verso tachado por el copista: rrifiendo le dejé herido. 

156. Sigue tachado por el copista: en la calle de una dama. El verso 157 est4 a la derecha 
de 156. 159. Una rayita vertical después de criado. 

160. Tachado por el copista el primer verso de la hoja: sin duda con el aviso. 

182. Excepto la inicial de se dié, lo dem4s parece enmendado. 

187-188. Estos dos versos al margen derecho en letra de Calder6n. Dos rayas indican 
el lugar para la insercién. 
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con él, sefior, y contigo? 
porque a m{i sdlo me toca 
obedecer tus disignios. 
Duque. ([A. a Carlos.] En fin, Carlos, salié cierto 
el duelo que yo, fingido 
avia ymaginado.) zY dénde 
le dejastis? 
Roberto. Advertido 
de la estimacién que dél 
hacéis, su sangre y su Oficio, 
a mi casa le llevé, 
donde en un quarto, del mio 
distante, con un criado 
cerrado queda. 
Duque. [A?.] (eQué e oydo? 
jEn su casa! ;Cielos!) 
Margarita. [Ap.] (jCielos 
en su casa!) 
Duque. [A?.] (Mas ¢qué digo... 
Margarita. [Ap.] (Mas ¢qué hago... ) 
Duque. [A?.] (si es forcoso 
jay ynfeliz! ...) 
Margarita. [A?.] (si es preciso. . . ) 
Duque. [A?.] (que mudas...) 
Margarita. [A p.] (que oprimidos . . . ) 
Duque. [A?.] (callen las voces?) 
Margarita. [A p.] (ablen los suspiros?) 
Roberto. Ved, pues, qué ordeniis. 
Duque. Roberto, 
aunque por mayor e oydo 
sus fortunas, sus tragedias, 
sus destierros, sus peligros, 
para saverlo mejor 
todo desde su principio 
y ver lo que devo hacer 
de su boca quiero oirlo. 
Traelde al ynstante a mi quarto. 
Roberto. Yo yré si en aqueso os sirbo. 
([Ap.] eQuando jcielos! mis temores 
saldran deste laberinto?) Base. 
Margarita. [A p. a Flora.] (Si mi hermano no tomara 


193. Sigue a la derecha en letra desconocida: le dejasteys. 

194. Precede esté César, tachado. A esto sigue /e dejastis en letra de Calderén (?), 
pero muy dudoso por lo reiterado de la tachadura. 

210. destierros con rr. 

213. La o de devo algo dudosa. Siguen dos versos tachados por Calderé6n: mientras al 
Conde le escribo / en satisfagién del Conde. 


190 


(m1, 4v) 


195 


210 


215 
(m1, 5r) 


200. cerrado con rr. 
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la rresolucién que e visto, 220 
no sé qué me hiciera, Flora; 
y aun tomandola, ymagino 
que se queda en pie la duda, 
pues en aviéndole oydo 
le bolvera a la prisién.) 225 
Flora. [Ap. a Margarita.] (Y zganos de faltar arbitrio 
para que no ymporte nada?) 
Duque. 2Qué es lo que te a parecido, 
Margarita, de sugeso 
tan estrafio? 
Margarita. Que es yndigno 230 
afecto que el Conde benga 
a buscar a su enemigo 
dentro de tu misma casa, 
sin que le balga el rretiro 
de tu gracia por sagrado; 235 
y mAs si acaso a entendido 
que fuy yo quien rrestauré 
su vida; pues no es estilo 
ni de esposo, ni de amante, 
ni de galan, ni de fino, 240 
quitar él lo que yo e dado. 
Duque. Muy arrastrado motibo 
es el de ese duelo y pienso 
que es sélo onestar desvios 
con que siempre al casamiento 245 
del Conde opuesta te e visto. 
Margarita. Engafiaste porque yo 
no tengo mAs albedrio (m1, 5v) 
que tu gusto. 
Duque. Asi lo creo. 
Margarita. [A p.] (jTirana estrella!) 
Duque. [A?.] (;Ado ympio!) 250 
Margarita. [A p.] (;Cruel fortuna!) 
Duque. [A ?.] (;Ynjusta suerte!) 
Margarita. [A p.] (Vil temor!) 
Duaue. [A?.] ({Tormento esquivo!) 
Margarita. [Ap.] (Si basta sentir postrada, . . . ) 
Duque. [A?.] (Si basta sentir rrendido, .. . ) 
Margarita. [A?.] (haz que en mi pena... ) 


226. La primera r de arbitrio parece enmienda sobra otra r. 

229. Tachada la / del original del. 242. arrastrado con rr. 

248. Lal de albedrto parece ser enmienda sobre una r. 

251. A la derecha, en letra grande y desconocida: Jornada 3*, ambas subrayadas. Esto 
y una raya horizontal después del verso 256 indican el fin del atajo y el lugar donde debia 
principiar esta jornada en una de las representaciones. Asf principia la versién impresa. 
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Duque. [A?.] (haz que en el pecho mio... ) 255 
Los dos. [A .] (callen las voces y ablen los suspiros.) 
Yéndose. 


255. Yase ha repetido tres veces el verso siguiente, siempre precedido de un heptasflabo 
en asonancia. En este caso le precede un endecasflabo. 


La descripcién del duelo entre el Conde y César que aqui se incluye 
es una repeticién, puesto que el lance se habia desarrollado en pleno 
escenario. Quizds por esta razén se atajé esta parte. Pero si se excluye, 
hay que imaginar mucho para poder entender lo que sucede en seguida. 
En el texto impreso, por ejemplo, apenas se menciona que Roberto fué 
a ver al Duque después del desaffo. Sin embargo, cuando entra César, 
el Duque parece estar al tanto de todos los particulares de lo que ha 
ocurrido, inclusive que el duelo imaginario efectivamente se habia 
realizado, que el adversario de César habia sido el Conde y que éste se 
habia fugado. Casi lo mismo se puede decir en el caso de Margarita 
(Escenas xi y xii). En el texto manuscrito Margarita se entera del motivo 
de que faltase César a la cita, del duelo con el Conde y de la cita de César 
con Serafina. Ignorando estos puntos, su conducta en las escenas citadas 
es extrafia y algo falsa. Por ultimo, ya notamos antes que el texto cono- 
cido no declara el verdadero objeto del Duque al enviar a Roberto en 
busca de César. Al faltar esta declaracién, resultan baladies las razones 
que da el Duque para sacar a César de casa de Roberto y entregarle a 


la custodia de Carlos. 
CONCLUSIONES 


1. El manuscrito Res. 91, hasta ahora considerado autégrafo en su 
mayor parte, contiene solamente ocho hojas que sin duda alguna son 
autdégrafas. La letra de casi todo lo restante es bastante parecida a la 
del poeta, pero no lo suficiente para identificarla con la de los autégrafos 
consultados. Sin embargo, algunas rectificaciones en esta parte parecen 
indicar que el que escribia era Calderén. 

2. El manuscrito debe ser copia en limpio o traslado posterior. 

3. Por la letra de las enmiendas se infiere que todo el manuscrito fué 
revisado y corregido por Calderén. 

4. El manuscrito hace posible la restauracién de casi seis cienios versos 
desconocidos de la comedia. Aunque la mayorfa de estos versos estén 
atajados en el manuscrito, no dejan por esto de suplir algunos detalles 
importantes y su valor como parte del texto auténtico es indiscutible.** 

S. N. TREviNo 

The University of Chicago 


58 Campleme expresar mi sincero agradecimiento al Profesor George Tyler Northup 
por haberme sugerido el problema, por el ahinco con que me ha alentado en el curso de 
este trabajo, y por los medios materiales que tuvo a bien proporcionarme, facilitindome 
la fotocopia del manuscrito. 
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XLVI 


THE TEXT OF COMUS, 1634 TO 1645 


CHOLARS have sometimes assumed that the version of Comus in 
the Trinity Manuscript! is Milton’s original draft of the poem. Miss 
Lockwood, for example, in her study of the corrections in the manu- 
script, comments upon its extreme neatness—upon the neatness of the 
lines and upon the even margins; but in spite of this comment, and in 
spite of her disagreement with Masson’s statement that the manuscript 
is very much revised,? it does not occur to her that the manuscript 
may not be composition at all but transcription.’ 


1 There are five important versions of Comus: (1) That in the autograph of Milton’s 
minor poems known as the Trinity Manuscript; (2) The Bridgewater Manuscript of Comus, 
long thought to be in the hand of Henry Lawes, (but now known not to be—see David 
Harrison Stevens, ‘The Bridgewater Manuscript of Comus,” Milton Papers (Chicago,1927), 
pp. 15-16—, which is apparently a stage copy—the prompt copy, perhaps, from which 
Lawes produced the Mask; (3). The anonymous edition of 1637, sponsored by Lawes 
with the explanation that “Although not openly acknowledged by the Author, yet it is a 
legitimate offspring, so lovely, and so much desired, that the often copying of it hath tired 
my pen to give my several friends satisfaction, and brought me to a necessitie of producing 
it to the publicke view’’; (4) The version in Poems of Mr. John Milton, both English and 
Latin, composed at several times, the publication of which Milton authorized in 1645; and 
(5) the version in the second edition of Milton’s minor poems, set from that of 1645, 
printed in 1673. While the present study requires constant reference to all these versions, 
the Trinity MS. version is most important to it, and receives most attention, because it 
is in Milton’s hand and represents Milton’s own work. With the edition of 1673 I have 
concerned myself almost not at all, in spite of the fact that it is the last authorized version 
of Milton’s lifetime, because it comes after the period of Milton’s blindness. 

Readings from the Trinity Manuscript (MS.) are from W. Aldis Wright’s edition, 
Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor Poems Preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1899). Those from the Bridgewater Manuscript (Br.) are 
from the notes to Comus in the Columbia University edition of The Works of John Milton, 
Vol. 1, pt. 11 (New York, 1931). Readings from the 1637 edition are from L. S. Livingston’s 
Comus, Facsimile Edition with Introduction (New York, 1903). For the 1645 edition I use 
Milton’s Poems 1645: Type-facsimile (Oxford, 1924). 

2 David Masson, ed., The Poetical Works of John Milton (London, 1890), 1, 109: “Milton 
erased and changed so much in the act of writing that it is impossible to give an adequate 
idea of his habits in this respect except by actual reproduction... .” 

Laura Lockwood, “‘Milton’s Corrections to the Minor Poems,’’ MLN, xxv (1910), 201- 
205. On p. 202: ‘Although a cursory glance at the pages seems to tell that the poet has 
altered much, yet when we come to examine them in detail, we find that of the 1813 lines 
fully three-fourths are without any corrections at all; and, moreover, to this total of first- 
hand lines, he has added as an afterthought only 53. He has discarded entirely but 56, and 
has rewritten of whole lines barely 162. The erasures and substitutions are so scattered 
throughout the pages and are so much more apparent to the eye than the untouched lines, 
that the judgment at a glance is easily accounted for. So large a number of lines retained 
just as set down on paper indicates, I think, not that he changed much but that he altered 
relatively little.” 

* That Miss Lockwood does think of the manuscript as composition is clear from the 
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In his study of the chronology of the minor poems, W. R. Parker raises 
the question how much of the Trinity manuscript is transcription and 
how much actual composition when he speaks of some of the material 
as transcribed and of some as composed in the manuscript.‘ So does Mas- 
son in the description of the manuscript in his general introduction to 
the minor poems, where he describes On Time and U pon the Circumcision 
as “in Milton’s own hand (apparently a transcript from a former copy),”’ 
with the implication that the other poems are not transcriptions, espe- 
cially since he describes Comus as “‘much corrected throughout: all in 
Milton’s own hand,” and Lycidas as “with corrections throughout: all 
in Milton’s own hand.” 

Grierson, however, in the Preface to his edition of Milton® observes 
that the Trinity manuscript of Milton’s minor poems contains not the 
initial composition, but corrected transcriptions of most of the poems— 
among them Comus and Lycidas. His judgment is based upon a compari- 
son of the text of the manuscript with that of the Bridgewater manu- 
script of Comus and with the editions of 1637, 1638 (Lycidas) and 1645 
—a comparison revealing various strata of revision. In the manuscript 
independent of the differences between the various texts, there is further 
evidence that the greater part of it is transcription. That Comus, the 
longest and one of the most revised of the poems is a transcription, I 
shall try to show. 

Miss Lockwood observes the occasional slip that Milton makes of 
writing a word twice or of omitting a word, giving as instances lines 288 
and 483 of Comus, among others: 


288. no lesse then then if I should my brothers loose 
The second then is cancelled. 





following sentences: (p. 204) ‘‘What are the poems, if we may judge by the amount of re- 
vision shown in the manuscript, which caused him the most labor? Arcades was written 
with much ease, at least with few corrections. At a Solemn Music was the result of hours 
of work and many rewritings; it is entirely rewritten three times, the last ten lines four 
times, and the first two versions have many changes. Comus shows, I believe, more uniform 
care for the right choice of words than any other poem.” 

(p. 205) ‘‘Lycidas came to Milton’s imagination, or at least to paper, in a very perfect 
form. He writes the first fourteen lines, and then tries the flower passage, which was evi- 
dently haunting his thought. He sets it down once; crosses it all out and begins over 
again. . . . After the flower passage is to mind, he takes a fresh sheet and, commencing the 
poem once more, writes to the end with very little recasting, except at 58-62, which he 
thrice revises. Save for these two difficult parts, Milton seems to have written Lycidas with 
little premeditation and hence with ease.”’ 

* W. R. Parker, ‘Some Problems in the Chronology of Milton’s Early Poems,” RES, 
x1 (July 1935), no. 43. 

5H. J. C. Grierson, ed., The Poems of John Milton (London, 1925), 1, xi-xvii. 
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483. either either someone like us night founder’d heere 


The second either is cancelled. 
Other instances (among many) are: 
276. to give me answere fo give me from her mossy coutch 


in which the second occurrence of to give me is cancelled, and 
499. or straggling weather hath the pen’t flock flock forsook? 


in which hath and the second flock are cancelled.* 


Occasionally a word is omitted: 
490. that hallow, I should know, what are you speake 
as it is first written omits the word you, which is inserted between the lines, 
as is that in 
458. tell her of things that no grosse eare can heare. 


Sometimes a word is written out of its proper place, cancelled, and put where it 
belongs: 
462. and turnes by it by degrees to the souls essence 


in which by before it is cancelled, of course. Sometimes a line is miswritten 
through the influence of a neighboring line, as in 
590. surpris’d by unjust force, but not enthrall’d and, 


where and is written at the end of the line instead of at the beginning of the 
next, Milton forgetting for the moment his line division. He cancels and; then 
he changes his mind about it, substituting at the beginning of the next line the 
word yea, 


6 The slip of writing a word twice should not be confused with Milton’s frequent restora- 
tion of a word he has found unsatisfactory and cancelled. When he returns to an earlier 
choice, Milton either restores the cancelled word by underscoring it, by writing it in the 
margin and marking the place of insertion by an asterisk, or by writing it again, in which 
case it is the first, not the second, occurrence of it which is cancelled in the manuscript. 
E.g., ll. 313, 329, 575: 

313. & every bosky bosky bosky bourne from side, to side 


in which bosky is written, cancelled, written, cancelled, and then written a third time and 
left standing (see Plate IV); 
329. eye eye me blest providence, & square my tryall 


in which eye is cancelled and then written in the left margin. 
575. who gen who gently askt if he had seene such tow 


in which who gen at the beginning of the line is cancelled. 

That the presence of this kind of duplication in no way denies the possibility that 
Milton is copying is clear when we discover that in U pon the Circumcision, which everyone 
agrees is transcription, the 6th line has mourne mourne, with the first cancelled, the 11th 
entred enter’d, with the first cancelled, and the 22nd wrauth wrath with the first cancelled. 
In the 11th line of the sonnet to Lawes, where we have both drafts and know Milton was 
copying, he writes th thir, and cancels the first ¢h. Other similar corrections in passages of 
Comus of which we have two versions in the manuscript and in At a Solemn Music will be 
noted below. 
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591. Yea even that wch mischeife ment most harme. 


In lines 537-538 we have an instance of another kind of error resulting from the 
influence of a neighboring line, as well as two further instances of Milton’s can- 
cellation and restoration of words: 

537. yet have they they many baits, & gil guilefull spells 

538. to’ inveigle & invite th’unwarie spell sense. 
In 537 they is written, cancelled, and written again, gil is written, cancelled, and 
rewritten in the desired spelling guilefull. In 538 spell is written (surely, since it 
does not at all fit the context, because of the presence of spells at the end of the 
preceding line). It is cancelled and sense, the proper word, is written. 


There are also many words in the manuscript from which letters are 

omitted (and then inserted), by no means always in such a way as to 
allow us to believe that Milton is choosing between alternative spellings, 
as he may be doing in guilefull (537). 
For example: 314, mighbour is written and cancelled, followed by neighbourhood 
(Plate IV); 325, were is written for where, the h inserted between lines by means 
of a caret; 396, frite is changed to fruite by the insertion of u; 863, taine becomes 
traine by insertion of r. Sometimes an extra letter creeps into a word and has to 
be deleted. 


All these errors (and these represent many) must be classified as 
“slips,” as mere errors in writing. They exhibit no intention and no 
changes of intention. In a scribe’s writing we should call them copying 
errors.’ Even in Milton’s hand, I think these particular errors are part 


7 Indeed we find the same errors in the poems which are in the manuscript in other 


hands than Milton’s: 
In Sonnet 14, “‘On the Religious Memory of Mrs. Catharine Thomason,” the amanuensis 


writes in 1. 12 
12. And spake the ¢## truth of on glorious themes. 


The #h is cancelled, of course, an a is inserted in themes, and thee is inserted after of (by 
means of carets) so that the line reads 
12. And spake the truth of thee on glorious theames 

following what is in both drafts in Milton’s hand except that on is substituted for in, 
which is probably an error on the part of the scribe—an error which Wright corrects in his 
edition of Milton’s poems. In the second draft Milton himself copied from the first, 1. 8, 
Joy, which he cancels and follows with joy. This the scribe properly keeps. 

In the scribe’s copy of Sonnet 13 (“To Henry Lawes”) we find 

11, That tun’st the h theire happiest . . . 
The draft in Milton’s hand from which we may assume it is taken reads (see note 6, above) 
11, That tun’st ¢h thir happiest . . . 
with the ¢h cancelled. The first draft of the poem, from which Milton himself was copying, 
and which he was very much changing, reads 
11. That tun’st thir happiest lines . . . 
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of the evidence that the greater portion of the verse in the manuscript is 
not rough draft but a finished copy made from rough drafts on other 
sheets. 

The extreme neatness of most of the manuscript (including almost all 
of Comus) is itself suggestive, especially since we have also some passages 
by no means so neatly or so precisely written as the rest, in which, be- 
cause they exist in variant forms, we are able to study specific revisions 
made in the course of transcription. There are, for example, the three 
copies of At a Solemn Music, the second item in the manuscript. The 
first copy, a considerable portion of which is no longer legible in the 
manuscript, is a much reworked, much garbled version in a large bold 
hand. So is the second, in which there are also many revisions and sub- 
stitutions, some interlinear, some indicated in the margin. In the main, 
of course, it is copied from the first draft, which is above it on the page, 
but there are many changes. 


Thus in the first draft, the third line ends (the beginning is lost): 
3. ... vine power and joint force employ. 


The second draft reads 
3. Mixe your choise chords, & happiest sounds employ, 


all of which except the last word is cancelled to make way for the marginal sub- 
stitution: 
3. wed your divine sounds, & mixt power (employ). 


Home bred woes beguile, (1. 8 of the second draft) is a copy of the same phrase in 
the first draft (where woes is an interlinear addition.) But in the second, home- 
bred is cancelled and replaced by native, which is in the margin. In the sixth line 
of the second draft, holie spousall replaces happie spousall of the first draft, and 





The scribe, then, copies an error which Milton himself made in copying, and, of course, 
makes the correction. 
In Sonnet 12, ‘On the Detraccon . . . ,”’ the copyist writes 


7. which after held the sun & moone in fee Fee 
8. But this is got by casting peal pearle to hogs; 
sett 
10. And still revolt when éru Truth would make them free: 
11. Licence they they meane when they cry liberty 


The copy in Milton’s hand differs from the final version of this only in the spelling pearl 
(8) instead of pearle. 

§ Except as evidence for the existence of an earlier draft, the revisions noted so far are 
without much bearing upon Milton’s poetic method or upon his development as an artist. 
I cannot concern myself here, except incidentally, with many of the significant revisions in 
the manuscript, nor with the significance of those that are mentioned, even though it is 
from the study of them that this paper grows. The results of that study are reserved for 
later publication. 
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then Milton changes his mind again, cancels Aolie and returns to happie, which 
he writes in the margin. And so on. 


Both the first two drafts are cancelled. Both are written in a heavy, 
large hand. The third draft is a “clean copy” in which except for the 
omission of a few tentative lines we have a faithful copy, in a small, 
precise, neat hand, of the second draft in its revised form. There are two 
corrections and there is one final choice (between alternate readings) 
which was not made in the second draft: 


19. as once we did till disproportion’d sin 


reads not did but could. Could is cancelled and did is written above it. This is a 
copying error. In the second draft the text reads could, with an asterisk beside it. 
In the margin is written did, similarly marked. But Milton failed to cross out 
could and so made the mistake of copying it and had to make his correction a 
second time. 

22. to thire great Lord whose love thire motion sw sway’d, 


the letters sw are written and cancelled before sway’d. The second draft reads 
swaid. Milton is correcting his spelling and writes the word fresh from the be- 
ginning when he decides to make the change. 
Beside 1. 14 in the second draft, 
14. with those just spirits that weare the *blooming palmes 


is written *blooming or victorious (the asterisks are in the text). The clean cop) 
makes the choice and reads victorious.® 


On the whole, the manuscript of Comus, though not written in so 
cramped or so precise a hand as the manuscript of the clean copy of 
At a Solemn Music'* is much more like in appearance to the clean copy 
than to the rough drafts. It is neat, the writing is comparatively small, 
with the words compact instead of sprawled; the lines are straight and 
the margins even. And there are, as we have observed, strangely few 
revisions—very few indeed compared to the number in the rougher 
drafts that we have. There is a passage of sixteen lines, for instance, on 
the first page of the manuscript of Comus where there is not a single 
correction (29-44). Indeed, only seventeen lines of the sixty-six (includ- 


® Besides the three copies of At a Solemn Music, there are other items in the manuscript 
of which there are two or more versions, the one copied (similarly reworked) from the 
other: the “Letter to a Friend,” for example, (containing Sonnet 11) of which there are two 
copies—the one an expansion of the other—and of which there must have been at least a 
third copy, the one which was sent. There are two copies of the opening lines of Lycidas, 
three of the sonnet to Henry Lawes (two in Milton’s hand), three of the sonnets on the 
death of Mrs. Thomason (again two in Milton’s hand), two of each of the sonnets upon the 
reception of the Divorce Pamphlets (one of each by a scribe). There are also two or three 
passages of Comus of which we have more than one version. 

10 Except for ll. 672-705. See note 14. 
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ing a passage cancelled as a whole) on the first page have any revision. 
Of these, two are cancelled to make way for new lines, and a third is 
simply omitted. There are many passages of equal length about as clean, 
although some isolated passages contain a good deal of revision. 

The text of Comus itself as it appears in the manuscript also contains 
evidence, more interesting than the mere appearance of the page, and 
perhaps more conclusive, that the manuscript is not a first draft and that 
many of the revisions were made in the course of transcription. 

It is clear that many of the additions and revisions are made to pas- 
sages earlier considered finished. Although a very large proportion of the 
revisions are mere substitutions—a word for a word,"* a phrase for a 
phrase," a line for a line“*—involving little or no change of material 
preceding or following. Other insertions—and these are evidence that 
Milton is returning to material earlier considered finished—do involve 
changes in the syntax of neighboring lines. 


Lines 135-136, for example, are an insertion in the margin (arrived at with some 
difficulty) involving the change of a word in 137. The passage read 

stay thy clowdie ebon chaire 

till all thy dues be don & aone left out. 


The insertion of 135-136 made it read 
134, stay thy clowdie ebon chaire 
135. wherin thou ridst wth Hecat & befreind 
136. us thy vow’d preists till utmost end 
137. of all thy dues bee don & none left out, 


of replacing till, which is cancelled at the beginning of 137. 
Line 422 is a substitution involving a change in syntax in succeeding lines: 
421. she that has that is clad in compleate steele 
422. and like a quiverd nymph wth arrows keene 
423. may trace huge forests, & unharbour’d heaths 
424. infamous hills & sandie perilous wilds 


Here 422 is written in the margin to replace two lines which are deleted: 


421a. & upon any needfull accident 
421b. may be it not in pride or in praesumption 
423. walke through huge forests . . . 


These lines first read 
421a. & may on any needfull accident 
421b. be it not don(?) in pride or wilfull tempting 


The two lines are cancelled for present 422, the substitution requiring the change 
of may trace to walke through in 423. (Cancelled 421b becomes 431.) 


4 a. Il. 279, 371, 713; b. ll. 403, 452, 432; c. ll. 384-5, 658. 
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At the very beginning of the poem there is a deletion which involves a 
similar change of syntax in neighboring material and in which we can 
see Milton actually at work. After line 4, fifteen lines are cancelled. They 
are a description of the “regions mild of calme & serene aire” from which 
the Guardian Spirit has come. In the first draft they end: 

I doubt me gentle mortalls these may seem 
strange distances to heare & unknowne climes 
yet thence I come and oft from thence behold. . . 


This connects with what follows in the poem except for the single altera- 
tion of which we have spoken, made when the passage was cancelled. 
The next line (5 as the poem now stands), which reads “above the 
smoake and stirre of this dim spot’”’ stood first “the smoake and stirre 
of this dim, narrow spot.’”’ The only change is the addition of the prepo- 
sition at the beginning of the line and the cancellation of narrow to make 
room for it in the metrical pattern. The line “‘yet thence I come and oft 
from thence behold” Milton’s second judgment retains. For the two that 
preceded it he substitutes: “but soft I was not sent to court your won- 
der/with distant worlds, & strange removed clim(es).’”’ His last judgment 
strikes out the whole passage.” 


12 Since the cancellation of the fifteen lines involved only the insertion of above and the 
cancellation of xarrow (5), it is not possible to tell how far Milton had progressed with his 
composition or transcription when he made the revision. He may have finished the poem. 
(See note 16.) He may have written to the end of the period at what is now line 11 of the 
poem. Perhaps he wrote only one line beyond what is now line 8, for there is a cancelled 
line following it which brings to a full stop the cancelled passage and the intervening lines, 
which, going on to line 11, would have been a less close-knit sentence unit. It would then 
originally have been as follows: 

yet thence I come and oft from thence behold 
the smoake & stirre of this dim, narrow spot 
wch men call earth, & wth low-thoughted care 
strive to keepe up a fraile & feavourish beeing 
beyond the written date of mortall change. 


The last of these lines is cancelled, and the sentence goes on as it now stands, and as it 
could not have gone on without the cancellation: 

confin’d & pester’d in this pinfold heere 

unmindfull of the crowne that vertue gives 

after this mortall change to her true servants 

amoungst the enthron’d gods on sainted seates 


(The lines ‘ strive to keepe up . . . ’’ and “‘confin’d . . . ” are interchanged by means of the 
numbers / & 2 before them.) The material of the cancelled line, beyond the written date of 
mortal change is (more amply) supplied by the lines of the final text as is the cancelled ad- 
jective narrow by the line 


confin’d & pester’d in this pinfold heere. 


Milton’s transcription, then, if such it were, proceeded with many pauses for revision and 
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After this cancellation, the manuscript proceeds for eighty-three 
lines with only slight verbal changes—only sixteen lines requiring any 
correction, and five of them corrections in spelling only. Then, at 1. 
92 (as the poem has come to us) we find a very curious error indeed, and 
its correction. In the text of 1645 the passage (Thyrsis is speaking) 
reads: 

82. ... But first I must put off 

83. These my skie robes spun out of Iris Wooff 

84. And take the Weeds and Likenes of a Swain 

85. That to the service of this house belongs, 

86. Who with his soft Pipe, and smooth-dittied Song, 
87. Well knows to still the wilde winds when they roar, 
88. And hush the waving Woods, nor of less faith, 
89. And in this office of his Mountain watch, 

90. Likeliest, and neerest to the present ayd 

91. Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 

92. Of hatefull steps, I must be viewles now. 


In line 92 of this passage, Milton first wrote virgin instead of hatefull. 
Virgin he cancels, of course, and hatefull is written above it; and we are 
faced with the problem of explaining how Milton could ever have written 
the word virgin as descriptive of Comus. An explanation is on the next 
page of the manuscript, at ll. 145-150, in which Comus speaks to his 
rout when the Lady approaches: 


145. Breake off, breake off, I feele the different pace 
146. of some chast footing neere about this ground 
146a. some virgin sure benighted in these woods 
146b. for so I can distinguish by mine art." 





even for the composition of new material, at least to the end of the cancelled line, beyond 
the written date . . . At this point, a full pause and a good stopping place, Milton perhaps 
considered what he had written and threw away what was after all a digression, making the 
necessary change in 1. 5. Reading now the eight lines he intended to retain, he found that 
he had not sufficiently amplified ‘“‘the mortal lot” and, cancelling “Beyond the written 
date . . .”’ he proceeded to the end of the period as it now stands, with no further revisions 
save the interchange of ll. 7 and 8. Because, when he wrote them, lines at present numbered 
4 and 6 were separated by fifteen lines instead of by one, I think it quite likely that he did 
not notice the rhyme of A yr and care with which they end—and on the basis of his practice 
elsewhere that he did not think their rhyme sufficient reason for changing them if he 
noticed it later. The presence of the rhyme, however, is added evidence that |. 6 was written 
before the cancellation which brought it into close juxtaposition with 1. 4. Certainly Milton 
had gone beyond the lines cancelled, as the single change necessary in the first line retained 
is enough to prove. Whether he had done so on another sheet or not this passage alone can 
hardly tell us. 

18 In line 145 feele is substituted for the first draft heare. Ll. 146a and 146b are cancelled 
and written again two lines later. The final version reads (1645) 
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The word virgin (1. 92) is a verbal reminiscence, I surmise, of ll. 145-150. 
Its presence means that when Milton was recording |. 92 he had already 
composed a passage which comes over fifty lines later in the poem, and 
we are not watching him in the throes of initial composition. He has 
written his poem—at any rate parts of it—elsewhere, and is now tran- 
scribing it with final revisions and occasional additions and deletions. 
Fortunately we have one fairly long passage in which we can see Mil- 
ton working as a revising copyist. In the margin of the manuscript be- 
side 1. 670 we find written: “that wch follows heere is in the pasted leafe 
begins and first behold this &c.”” After begins, poore Ladie is written 
and cancelled. poore Ladie is the beginning of a cancelled line, the eighth 
line on the “pasted leafe.”” Evidently at one time Milton meant that to 
be the first line of the insertion. The Columbia Milton" has the following 
note: 
. .. the inserted leaf, which is smaller, consists of lines 671-704. Lines 671-677 
also appear in Manuscript after thinke what line 754, where they are deleted. 


As a matter of fact, the greater part of the whole passage, save for nine 
lines which are a marginal insertion even in the pasted leaf, are in the 
manuscript at 755. In the main text of the manuscript (at 755) we see 
Milton working upon a very difficult passage, very rough and very much 
revised. On the inserted leaf and in Il. 662-665 (which are a marginal 
insertion in the manuscript proper) also copied from the passage can- 
celled after 755, we see him working as a revising copyist. 


662. .. . foole doe not boast 

663. thou canst not touch the freedome of my mind 
664. wth all thy charmes although this corporall rind 
665. thou hast immanacl’d, while heavn sees good 


When he made the insertion, Milton first wrote (662) foole thou art 
over proud, which he cancelled and replaced with doe not boast. The sheet 
from which he is copying reads: 


stand back false traitor 
thou can’st not touch the freedome of my mynd 
wth all thy charmes although this corporall rind 
thou hast immanacl’d, while heaven sees good 





Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 
Of som chast footing neer about this ground, 
Run to your shrouds, within these Brakes and Trees, 
Our number may affright: Som Virgin sure 
(For so I can distinguish by mine Art) 
Benighted in these Woods. 
4 Vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 545. 
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Save for the change of the half-line 662, the only revisions are that of 
the spelling of mynd (perhaps to provide an eye- as well as ear-rhyme 
for rind) and of heaven to heavn to mark it as monosy!labic. The insertion 
ends with the new line: 666. “Co. why are you vext Ladie, why doe you 
frown”—the last half of which, why doe you frown, comes from original 
662. “root-bound, that fled Apollo. why doe ye frown,” ye being changed 
to you. But Milton, copying, wrote not you but yo, the « being an inter- 
linear interpolation. 

The insertion on the separate sheet, ll. 672-705," also shows Milton 
as a revising copyist. Line 672. “and first behold this cordiall julep 
here” is taken from “thinke what, & look upon this cordiall julep.”” Then 
follow the five lines: 


673. that flams & dances in his chrystall bounds 
674. wth spirits of baulme, & fragrant syrops mixt 
675. not that Nepenthes wch the wife of Thone 
676. in Aegypt gave to Jove borne Helena 

677. is of such power to stirre up joy as this 


In them no corrections are made on the separate leaf and there are only 
differences of spelling from the final form of the manuscript sheet: 
flames becomes flams; balme, baulme (and a comma is added after 
baulme); Thon becomes Thone. The next line, 678, “‘to life so freindly 
or so coole to thirst” is also unchanged from manuscript final draft, 
but in the manuscript it is written ¢o life freindly so, or so coole to thirst 
and the desired change in word order is indicated by J under so and 2 
under freindly. The changed order requires the omission of the comma. 

After 678 in the separate leaf is the cancelled line 678a, ‘“‘poore ladie 
thou hast need of some refreshing’—which is copied without change 
from the source (and which was first indicated in the margin of the manu- 
script proper as the beginning of the insertion). It is cancelled to make 
way for the new lines inserted in the margin of the leaf—inserted appar- 
ently after 1634, since the passage is not in the Bridgewater manuscript. 
The cancelled line is in Bridgewater. The lines substituted for it in the 
margin of the insert, appearing for the first time outside the manuscript 
in 1637, are: 


679. why should you be so cruell to yourselfe 


46 Tt is a fact a little disturbing to the present argument that this sheet resembles in ap- 
pearance more closely than anything else in Comus the clean copy of At a Solemn Music, 
but there are two possible explanations: (1) Milton has already worked the passage out 
rather completely elsewhere, and hence needs to make fewer changes as he copies than 
usual. (2) He is cramped for space—here by the fact that his insertion is on a small quarto 
sheet, in At a Solemn Music by the fact that he has already filled a large portion of his 
sheet with a rough draft. 
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680. And to those daintie lims wch nature lent 
681. For gentle usage, and soft delicacie, 

682. but you invert the cov’nants of her trust, 
683. and harshly deale like an ill borrower 

684. wth that wch you receav’d on other terms 
685. Scorning the unexempt condition 

686. by wch all mortall frailtie must subsist 
687. refreshment after toil, ease after paine, 
688. that have bin tir’d &c. 


The last four words in this marginal insertion, that have bin tir’d, simply 
mark the place of insertion; for the line following the cancelled 678a, 
“poore ladie thou hast need of some refreshing,”’ is taken from the can- 
celled source passage in the manuscript proper and is in the text on the 
separate leaf: 688. “that hast bin tir’d all day wthout repast.”’ After it 
is copied, hast is cancelled and have substituted (as it is also written in 
the margin) because with the insertion replacing 678a the antecedent 
of the subject pronoun that is no longer thou, but you. The same change 
is made in the next line, which is copied from the main text: 


689. & timely rest hast wanted, heere faire virgin 
690. this will restore all soone .. . 


In this line, in the separate leaf, hast is cancelled and have substituted, 
as in 688, and heere is cancelled to make way for but. Both hast and heere 
are copied from the source passage. 

Beginning in the middle of 690, there are two and a half lines of new 
material to replace three and a half from the source passage which are 
the marginal insertion at 662 (662-665). After this new material, Milton 
returns to his copying once more: 


693. was this the cottage & the safe abode 
694. thou toldst me of? what grim aspects are these 
695. these ougly-headed monsters? mercie guard me! 


Here except for the omission of a comma after cottage and a question 
mark at the end of 694, and the addition of the punctuation in 695, he 
copies exactly from the final draft in the source, where 694 and the lines 
that follow it are much reworked. Line 696, “Hence wth thy brewd 
enchauntments foule deceaver,” is written in the margin in the source 
passage as “hence wth thy hel bru’d liquor lest I,”’ where it is followed by 
“throw it against ye ground were it a draft &c’’—which marks it to come 
several lines later, since it leads into what becomes 791, “were it a draft 
for Juno” etc. In the separate insert, the copy, Milton begins ‘‘Hence 
wth thy hel brewd opiate fowle”; then cancels hel brewd opiate foule. 
Then brud is written and cancelled, followed by brewd, and the line fin- 
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ished out as it stands, 696. “Hence wth thy brewd enchauntments foule 
deceaver.” 

The next four lines are present in the source in idea, but by no means 
in form, and are followed by five lines not copied from, but obviously 
based upon, the source passage. 


696. Hence wth thy brewd enchauntments foule deceaver 
697. hast thou betrayd my credulous innocence 

698. wth visor’d falshood & base forgeries 

699. and wouldst thou seeke againe to trap me heere 
700. wth lickerish baites fit to enshare a brute? 

701. were it a draft for Juno when she banquets 

702. I would not taste thy treasonous offer, none 

703. but such as are good men can give good things 

704, and that wch is not good is not delicious 

705. to a well govern’d, & wise appetite. 


These nine lines take, really, only phrases from the original. 


We find the following phrases in various places in the original passage: 
696. hence with thy hel brew’d liquor treacherous bruage 


bru’d sorcerie false traitor 
treacherous kindness thou man of lies and fraud 
697. Source: 701. Source: 
O my simplicity were it a draft for Juno 
how have I been betrai’d 
698. Source: 702. Source: 
darke disguises I hate it 
soothing lies I should reject it 
soothing flatteries treasonous offer 
lies and falsehood treacherous kindness 
Finally, line (702)-703 is taken over bodily: “... none/but such as are good 


men can give good things.”’ Lines 704-705 are new. 


Of the epilogue of the poem we also have two copies, one containing 
34 lines, of which the second is a 48-line expansion. The changes were 
made, clearly, upon another sheet which we do not have, for the 48-line 
version contains only 4 corrections (one verbal substitution, two dele- 
tions of whole lines, and one insertion of a whole line). It has all the ap- 
pearance of being a copy. The shorter version has perhaps the normal 
amount of revision and correction and is not so strikingly neat as the 
longer. It may perhaps be actual composition—a real epilogue added 
when the poem was finished—or it may be, like the greater part of the 
poem, transcription from another, now lost, draft. Whatever its stages, 
the epilogue, nineteen lines of which become a prologue in the Bridge- 
water manuscript (and _hence were probably so used when the mask was 
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performed), contains in both versions ideas and phrases taken over from 
the fifteen lines cancelled at the very beginning of the poem (i.e. after 
1. 4). The left-hand column following contains excerpts from the cancelled 
beginning, the right excerpts from the epilogue: 


amidst th’ Hesperian gardens amidst the gardens faire of Hesperus 
& fruits of golden rind, on whose golden tree 

faire tree 

aeternall roses grow & hyacinth beds of hyacinth & roses."* 


Milton’s method of composition, then, at least during the period in 
which Comus was written and before the change in his technique which 
his blindness must have required, was to write a more or less hasty draft 
of “‘unpremeditated verse”’ which often required a great deal of revision, 
and then to copy it, making further revisions. Then, if necessary, he 
made another, a “‘clean” copy, as in At a Solemn Music and as in lines 
349-365 of Comus, which are so much revised as to be almost illegible 
(see Plate V): wherefore Milton copied them on another leaf which he 
pasted in and which some souvenir-collector has removed. Whether or 
not Milton wrote his whole poem in rough draft before he began its 


16 Milton used this cancelled beginning in another place as well. The following lines are 
from the cancelled passage: 
4a. amidst th’Hesperian gardens on whose bancks 
b. bedew’d wth nectar, & celestial songs 
c. & fruits of golden rind, on whose faire tree 
d. the scalie-harnest dragon ever keeps 
e. his uninchanted eye... 
Compare these lines with 393-396: 
393. but beautie like the faire Hesperian tree 
394. laden with blooming gold had need the guard 
395. of dragon watch with uninchanted eye 
396. to save her blossoms and defend her fruit. 
These lines, which at the beginning were a description of the regions mild from which 
the Spirit has come and which in the end are a description of the realm to which he is going, 
are here used not so directly, but as a simile of great effectiveness, and are an interesting 
example of the reality to Milton first of the realms of myth and second of his own crea- 
tions. Here indeed we have a passage which, recurring as it does three times, we may say 
was haunting his memory. We can see Milton, coming to this passage, recalling his can- 
celled opening lines—referring to them either in his memory or on paper—and recognizing 
their aptness for the comparison he desires. At the end, in the ‘‘Epilogue,”’ he may or may 
not remember that he has already used them in the text of the poem. I think it more likely 
that he remembered only that he had cancelled them. 

This passage (Il. 393-396), which seems like almost all the rest of the poem to be tran- 
scribed, suggests that the transcription progressed piece by piece as the poem was written 
rather than beginning after the composition was finished, for surely the opening lines were 
cancelled before these were written. It was in the Trinity Manuscript, the transcribed 
copy, that that cancellation was made. 
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Trinity MS. Comus, ll. 164-169 
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Trinity MS. Comus, ll. 173-181 
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Prate III 
Trinity MS. Comus, Il. 212-216 
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transcription and revision (as he did in At a Solemn Music) we can hardly 
be certain, although it is unlikely. That the greater part of the manu- 
script as we have it is transcription (with accompanying revision in 
varying degrees) we may be sure. 


The various strata of revision that Grierson mentions show us that 
Milton continued to work with his poems (and in the manuscript) even 
after he had once considered them finished. In the study of this material, 
the data with which we have to work are various, and they lead us to vari- 
ous conclusions. There are corrections and additions in a hand not Mil- 
ton’s which lead us to one or two emendations of the traditional text of 
Comus and which add to our knowledge of Milton’s relationship with 
his scribe and his printer—knowledge further supplemented by the com- 
parison of the 1637 and 1645 editions, which shows the one to be printed 
from the other. There are corrections and additions in Milton’s hand 
which we may judge, on the basis of handwriting or of differences of line 
which suggest the employment of different pens, to have been inserted 
after the passages in which they occur had once beeen left as finished. 
Other changes, also in Milton’s hand, we may be sure are late because 
they are not found in Br. (and therefore were almost certainly not in 
the mask as it was performed in 1634) but appear in the text of 1637. By 
them we are led to new probabilities of the relationship between Milton 
and Lawes and to the certainty that Lawes could not have prepared 
the text for the 1637 edition of Comus without consultation with Milton. 

Perhaps the most challenging of these corrections are those in the 
foreign hand, of which Wright!” and the Columbia University edition 
of Milton’s works note three in the manuscript of Comus: thirst beside 
1. 167 (Plate I), wild beside 1. 312 (Plate IV), and pallat beside 1. 318 
(Plate IV). There are at least three other corrections, I think, not here- 
tofore noted, which are certainly not in Milton’s hand. The six are as 
follows. 


In the margin beside 1. 167, “whome thrift keeps up about his countrie geare,”’ 
in which the word thrift is underlined, the nonsensical word thirst is written and 
underlined in a hand certainly not Milton’s. Br. and all the printed texts have 
thrift. (Plate I) 

In line 175 (Plate II), “when for thire teeming flocks, & granges full,’’ 
itself a marginal insertion, the word when is crossed out and that is written above 
it. That is cancelled, and when is underscored. (Underscoring is one of Milton’s 
usual methods of restoring a cancelled word, though he often also writes it in 
the margin.) The word when is written then in a hand very clearly not Milton’s 
(among other things using the old-fashioned, the secretary, e which Milton never 


17 William Aldis Wright, ed., The Poetical Works of John Milton (Cambridge, 1903). 
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uses) above the cancelled that, the double cancellation having made the original 
when, restored by underscoring, not easily legible. This when may very well be 
in the same hand that wrote thirst. When is in Br. and all the printed texts. 

At line 214 on the same manuscript page (Plate III), “thou flittering angell 
girt wth golden wings,” the word hov’ring is written in the margin, appar- 
ently in the same hand that wrote when (175) and certainly not in Milton’s hand. 
Before hov’ring is a sort of triangle instead of the asterisk which usually marks 
marginal substitutions. A similar triangle stands before flittering in the main text 
of the manuscript. The word flittering is not crossed. The passage in which this 
line occurs is omitted in Br; 1637 reads flittering, the other editions hovering. 

At line 312 wild is written in the margin in the same foreign hand. In the text 
(Plate IV), “dingle, or bushie dell of this wide wood,” the word wide is 
underscored and has before it an asterisk made quite differently from Milton’s. 
There is no mark before wild, nor is wide crossed out. Br. has wide, the printed 
editions wild. 

At 318 on the same page (Plate IV), the word pallat is written in the margin 
in the same hand. In the text palate is underscored, but not otherwise marked. 
Since the word means bed, the correction is a just one. Br. has palat, 1637 palate, 
the other editions pallat. 

At line 353 (Plate V), 353. “perhaps some cold bank is her boulster now,” 
the first five words, phapps some cold bancke is, are heavily cancelled and restored 
by underscoring. Above them, again in the hand we have been observing, again 
with the secretary e, they are written again: perhaps some cold bank is, as with 
when (175) no doubt because they are not easily legible under the cancellation. 
Br. and 1637 spell banke ; otherwise all the versions follow the simpler, more mod- 
ern spellings.'* 


Other corrections in the manuscript are also clearly made after the 
poem was completed, although they are probably in Milton’s hand. 


In the right margin at line 58, for example, the word whome is written, ap- 
parently by Milton, but with a different pen from that used in the body of the 
text at this point. The line reads, ‘‘wch therfore she brought up, and Comus 
nam’d.”’ Whome replaces wch in the printed editions, but not in Br. It is Milton’s 
usual practice, when he makes such marginal substitutions, to cancel the word 
to be replaced, to put an asterisk before it, and to put an asterisk before the 
word to be inserted. Here wch is not cancelled and there are no asterisks. 

At line 99 the word dusky is written in the margin, also in a doubtful hand, to 
replace northren in the body of the text: 99. “shoots against the northren pole.” 


18 T have not found any words in this hand or anything like it after this line. But after 
this point, Milton only once more in Comus restores a cancelled word merely by under- 
scoring, without also writing it again—the word daughters in 982. “Of Hesperus & his 
daughters three,” in the cancelled version of the epilogue, where it is very lightly crossed 
and perfectly legible. Before and including 1. 353 he does it five times: |. 4a. on whose banks, 
in the first line of a cancelled passage; 1. 92. glasse, in a stage direction after 1. 92; 1. 175. 
when, already noted; 1. 176. they praise; 1. 353. phapps some cold bancke is, Milton himself, 
as we have seen, not having written over again the words cancelled in 175 and 353. 
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Northren is not deleted, but is underscored, and beside each word there is a cross 
instead of an asterisk. Two lines before, the word Aflantick is substituted for 
Tartessian in the usual manner, unquestionably in Milton’s hand. Tartessian is 
heavily cancelled and the asterisks are present. The printed texts all follow both 
revisions; Br. has Atlantique but Northerne instead of dusky. We may therefore 
safely assume that the revisions were made at different times—those in ll. 58 
and 99 after Br. was prepared, since it follows the main text and not the mar- 
ginal substitution.!* 


What has happened, I think, is this: the words whome (58) and dusky 
(99) were substitutions made for weh and northren by Milton after Br. 
was prepared but before a text was prepared for the 1637 edition. After 
the preparation of Br., and after Milton had made some other revisions, 
I think the manuscript was turned over to a copyist who was to prepare 
a copy for the printer. The copyist first looked it through to make sure 
there were no passages that he could not make out. When in 175 and 
phapps some cold bancke is in 353, since they were heavily cancelled, he 
found difficult to read. Those words he wrote over, above the cancelled 
words, changing the spellings to perhaps and bank in 353.*° In 318 he 
corrected the spelling of palate to pallat. In 167, where Comus announces 
his intention to appear to the Lady 


19 There are a considerable number of corrections in the manuscript, certainly in Mil- 
ton’s hand, which find their way into the printed texts but not into Br. (and which hence 
we may assume to have been made before 1637 but after the performance of Comus in 
1634. E.g. the following from among many: 

243. And give resounding grace to all Heav’ns harmonies 
Manuscript first read And hold a counterpoint, which is cancelled and replaced by And give 
resounding grace. Br. has And hold a counterpoint (as does manuscript Additional 11518 
in the British Museum). 
349. In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs, 

manuscript has Jone cancelled and replaced by sad, which is cancelled for close. (Plate V.) 
Br. has Jone. 

384. walks in black vapours, though the noontyde brand 

385. blaze in the summer solstice . . . 
is cancelled for 

384. benighted walks under ye midday sun 

385. himself is his own dungeon. . . 
Br. follows the original version. 

Some changes were not made in the manuscript at all. Thus 5 lines present in manuscript 
and Br. after 1. 409 are omitted in all the printed editions, and Il. 357-365 of the printed 
editions are not present at all in either of the manuscripts. In 409, question, no (the reading 
of both manuscripts) becomes controversie in print. 

2° The passage (Plate V) is the one of which there was a clean copy made pasted to 
another manuscript sheet. This clean copy, which has been lost, was evidently made after 
Br. was prepared and before 1637 since it includes lines (according to Todd’s readings from 
it) not in Br. nor in manuscript as we have it although present in 1637. The clean copy 
was apparently in Milton’s hand. At least the note directing the reader to it is, which 
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166. . . . some harmlesse villager 
167. whome thrift keeps up about his countrie geare, 


The copyist is misled by his knowledge of Comus’s descent from Bacchus 
and by the revelry in which Comus has just been indulging to wish to 
substitute thirst for thrift. Since the substitution does not appear in any 
of the printed texts, we may assume that in making his copy he saw 
his error or that the error was caught in proof later. 

In 214, where hov’ring is written in the margin to replace flittering 
in the phrase flittering angell, we may have a change dictated, or ap- 
proved by Milton, but in the light of the substitution of wild for wide 
at 312, I think it at least doubtful. It seems more likely that the scribe 
is meddling with the text on his own authority, saying to himself, as it 
were, that flittering is no proper word, and making the substitution on 
his own responsibility. I am not prepared to say whether there is harm 
done or not, but of the substitution of wild for wide in 312 I am sure 
that it is harmful. 

Comus, in the guise of a harmless villager, is speaking to the Lady, 
offering to be her guide and boasting of his knowledge of the country: 


311. Co. I know each lane, & every alley greene 
312. dingle, or bushie dell of this wide wood 

313. and every bosky bourne from side, to side 
314. my dayly walks and ancient neighbourhood. 


Here, surely the phrase wild wood is commonplace, whereas the phrase 
in the text, wide wood, which is also the reading of Br., gives point to the 
passage, since the extent of the wood is clearly more important both to 
the lady’s distress in her separation from her brothers (as the cause of 
it) and to the boast of Comus than its wildness. In 944-945 Thyrsis 
promises to be to the Lady a “.. . faithfull guide/Through this gloomy 
covert wide,” and in 403, where the 2nd brother expresses his doubt that 





Wright reads as follows: ‘‘(r)ead the (pa)per over (a)gainst (i)nstead of ... downe... 
(per)happs sde (c)old banke is.”” The copyist’s clarification of the text, obviously, must 
have been made before Milton made the clean copy—the copyist would not bother to 
correct what had been superseded. Yet we know that Milton’s clean copy was made before 
1637, and the additions in the strange hand were apparently made after 1634, or at least 
after Br. was prepared. If, as I think, the copyist was making a text for Lawes to use in 
1637, Milton must have worked with his poem (in the Trinity MS.) after the copy was made 
(at any rate after the manuscript had been prepared for copying) but before it reached 
print, and then in the printer’s copy or in proof (if the changes were not finished before 
the actual copying) he must have indicated his deletions, additions, and changes. The 
presence of revisions in the manuscript and the edition of 1637 which are not in Br. makes 
it more than probable that the text for the edition of 1637 was prepared direct from the 
Trinity manuscript. 
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a “helplesse mayden” may “passe uninjur’d in this wide surrounding 
wast,” wide surrounding wast replaces a cancelled phrase, vast & hideous 
wild. Br. follows this version, wide surrounding wast, but all the printed 
texts have wild surrounding wast. One cannot help suspecting that the 
copyist has done it again, this time without indicating the change on the 
sheet from which he is copying. I am therefore inclined to believe that, 
as Milton intended the text, wide should replace wild in 312 and 403, 
and that quite possibly flittering should replace hovering in 214. That 
thrift is the proper reading in 167 is obvious. 


Hov’ring (1. 214) is the only one of the corrections that we have been 
studying which is in a passage omitted from Br. and it is the only word 
of the group which comes first into print in 1645. This may mean that 
this correction was made after 1637, and hence not at the same time as 
the others, as I have been assuming. Consequently, whether the others 
are or not, it may be by Milton’s direction. It may only be, however, 
that it was not copied with the others or that it was corrected in proof, 
sharing the fate of thirst (1. 167) in 1637 but not in 1645. Since the word 
fiittering which it replaces was not cancelled in the manuscript, it seems 
to me quite possible that hov’ring was not copied. Since other correc- 
tions are made between the publication dates of the two editions which 
would require reference to the manuscript in the preparation of a text 
for the printer of the 1645 edition, hovering might easily appear in the 
1645 edition even though it was not copied for the 1637 edition or in it 
was corrected in proof. If the 1645 edition was set up from a corrected 
copy of the 1637 edition, the process of correction must have included 
constant reference to the manuscript—whether it was done by Milton 
or by some amanuensis. That an amanuensis was employed sometimes, 
as this study shows, makes it seem likely that Milton did not himself 
undertake the arduous task of preparing a printer’s copy. 

That Comus in the 1645 edition was set from a corrected copy of the 
1637 edition seems quite likely. Of the 1638 edition of Lycidas (the com- 
memorative volume for King) a copy exists with corrections in Milton’s 
hand. Professor James Holly Hanford has shown me that Lycidas, at 
least, in 1645 was printed from the earlier text. That Comus was also 
so printed in the 1645 edition is suggested by the inclusion of wild for 
wide in ll. 312 and 403, since a completely new text would have been 
more likely to return to the original manuscript reading. So also does a 
study of the punctuation of Comus, for it shows that from the manu- 
script through the edition of 1637 to that of 1645 there is a fairly consist- 
ent progression toward fuller and heavier stopping. While there is a 


% John S. Diekhoff, “The Punctuation of Comus,’”” PMLA, 11 (1936), 757-768. 
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good deal of addition, there is little omission in later versions of marks in 
the earlier. Where stops occur in both editions, but are not alike, the 
heavier stop is usually in 1645. 

The variations in spelling are the largest obstacle to the proof that 
the one edition was printed from the other. But since the spelling of 
neither text is very like Milton’s own in the manuscript, I conclude that 
the spelling is the printer’s—especially since Milton had not at this time 
arrived at the consistent orthography of which we see evidences even in 
the printed text of the later poems and was consequently probably less 
concerned with spelling than later. In any case, the printer’s e font could 
hardly stand the strain of the Trinity manuscript spelling. The chief 
difference between the spellings of the 1645 edition and that of 1637 is 
the omission of e’s. That of 1637 uses fewer than the manuscript. 

The presence of passages other than those which we have mentioned 
in which the editions of 1637 and 1645 agree and differ from manuscript 
and Br. is further evidence. Thus in |. 657 Br. and manuscript read 
...I follow thee. 1637 and 1645 (and 1673) substitute J/e for J. In 1. 
780, where the manuscript reads anow, 1637 reads enough, 1645 anough, 
and 1673 returns toanow. In 1.664, the editions of 1637 and 1645 are alone 
in the reading Withall thy charms, ... All other versions (earlier and 
later) space With all... * 

There are many corrections made in the manuscript which do not 
appear in Br. but are followed in 1637; e.g., whome and dusky in lines 58 
and 99, already discussed. Some corrections are made outside the manu- 
script and transcribed into it. Thus ll. 679-688 (omitted from Br.) are 
found in the margin of the “pasted leaf” which remains in the manu- 
script, evidently a transcription. Lines 356-364 are in neither of the 
manuscripts, although apparently they also were in a “pasted leaf,” 
the fair copy of lines 349-365 originally attached to the manuscript but 
now lost.” 

Some corrections are made outside the manuscript and are not trans- 
scribed into it. These are made even after 1637. In lines 608-609, for 
example, ‘“‘to a foule death curs’d as his life” replaces “& cleave his 


22 That Milton once followed this practice (after his blindness, to be sure) we know, for 
the 1673 edition was certainly set from that of 1645, as witness the note in the Trinity 
Manuscript before the scribe’s copy of the sonnet ‘“‘On the detraccon which followed upon 
my writing certaine treatises’; ““These sonnets tofollow ye 10. in yeprinted booke,”’ an 
instruction as to the ordering of the new poems with reference to those included in the 1645 
edition. Beeching observes that the 1673 edition reproduces certain “pointless eccentrici- 
ties” of the 1645. 

* A third instance is the second version of the epilogue, clearly written after Br., which 
consistently follows the first version in the opening song. Apparently this second epilogue 
was also written outside the manuscript and transcribed into it. 
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scalpe down to the hipps.” The later reading appears in the editions of 
1645 and 1673, the earlier in both manuscripts and the edition of 1637. 
There are no certain instances of corrections made in the manuscript 
itself after 1637. 


We are now ready, perhaps, to reconstruct in imagination (always 
remembering that we cannot be certain of much) the history of the text 
of Comus from 1634 to 1645. First, Milton wrote his poem—rapidly and 
imperfectly—as a whole or in part. Then he made a transcript of it, 
piece by piece, or in its entirety. It is here, in the course of transcription, 
that Milton made the earliest of the revisions which are available for 
our study, and it is with this manuscript that he worked when he wished 
to make further corrections even after the mask had been stamped as 
finished by public performance. 

The copy which Lawes used as a script for his production of the mask 
and from which (if it is not itself that copy) Br. was taken, directly or 
indirectly,“ was made we may assume from Milton’s working manu- 
script, the Trinity, or from a copy of it. 

The stage version, represented to us by Br., Stevens has shown” to 
be the result of some degree of collaboration between Lawes and Milton, 
although he seems to think of Lawes as making changes on his own 
authority without consultation with Milton. It seems at least as prob- 
able, however, that the two men worked together in conference when 
we examine the most important of the changes that have been attributed 
to Lawes. This is the much discussed transformation of the epilogue into 
an opening song for Thyrsis (i.e. Lawes). But we have seen (pp. 717- 
718, above) that these lines are based upon a cancelled passage at the 
beginning of the poem. In other words, the idea of using the material of 
this passage to begin the mask was Milton’s, originally, even though he 
abandoned it. We know, too, that Milton was not satisfied with the 

* Lady Alix Egerton, ed., Milton’s Comus, being the Bridgewater Manuscript (London, 
1910), p. 31: “If the Bridgewater Manuscript, as is generally accepted, is the stage copy of 
the Masque, there must have been an intervening one between it and the manuscript in 
Milton’s handwriting at Cambridge. . .”” 

%8 David Harrison Stevens, ““The Bridgewater Manuscript of Comus,” in Milton Papers 
(Chicago, 1927), pp. 14-20. 

% Stevens (Milton Papers, 15) suggests that the song may have stood first in Milton’s 
origin:| draft of the poem without noting the cancelled lines basic to it. He comments on 
the passage as follows: ‘One unique feature of the manuscript has been noted, namely, 
the use of nineteen lines of the Epilogue as printed in the 1637 text for the opening of the 
first speech. Henry Lawes in the role in the Attendant Spirit spoke these lines and made 
them more significant dramatically than they are in the printed versions of the masque. 
Presumably in Milton’s original draft they actually stood first or else they were shifted 
at the request of Lawes for his own advantage as an actor. Another variant from all other 
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epilogue in its first form, the form in which it is reworked as the opening 
song of the Bridgewater version, because he rewrites it with generous 
additions before it appears in the 1637 edition. 

We can imagine Milton, then, meeting with Lawes in the summer of 
1634?’ at Horton, perhaps, or at Milton’s father’s in London, and work- 
ing with him on the stage version of Comus—cutting considerably some 
of the less dramatic speeches, dividing others between various charac- 
ters, rearranging, writing stage directions, and planning the production. 
The manuscript that resulted from this conference was then turned over 
to a copyist, who produced the Bridgewater text, from which perhaps 
Lawes produced the Mask and in which he added other stage directions 
and (on the title page) the names of three of the actors. 

Stevens points out that the stage directions in the Trinity manuscript 
are changed, in Milton’s hand, to correspond (with slight alterations) 
to those in Br.—not only those which are incorporated in the copyist’s 
hand, but also those added later by Lawes. Whether this was done at 
the time of the conference in preparation for the performance in 1634 
that we have been assuming, or after the performance, perhaps in an- 
other conference with Lawes about the text for 1637, must remain a 
question. Since on the evidence of the two hands in Br. the stage direc- 
tions themselves were written at two different times, perhaps it is most 
likely that theit transfer to the Trinity manuscript was made on two 
occasions—that those which are in Br. in the copyist’s hand were copied 
back into the Trinity manuscript at the time they were worked out by 
Lawes and Milton together and that those which were added later to 
Br., in Lawes’s hand, were added still later to the Trinity manuscript. 

Whether or not this was done in the course of preparation for the 
1637 publication, we know that between 1634 and 1637 Milton has been 
making other revisions—or else makes them now in preparation for 
print; e.g. ll. 679-688. Of at least one passage (ll. 350-366) not easily 
legible, Milton himself apparently made a “fair copy” and makes a note 
telling his copyist where to find it. Certainly it is clear, since the 1637 
edition follows these revisions made in the manuscript after the prepa- 





versions is the breaking of the lines preluding the rising of Sabrina into seven speeches . . . 
Only the two passages noted above evidence textual handling that cannot as plausibly be 
credited to Milton.” 

27 Lady Alix Egerton, Milton’s Comus, 29: “How and when Lord and Lady Bridgewater 
and the three children reached Ludlow I do not know, but their household and private 
effects left Ashbridge on 2nd July 1634 with a caravan of coaches, waggons, saddle and 
sumpter horses.” Lawes, we may suppose, certainly did not p: :cede the family, and may 
very well have been in London or within visiting distance of Horton at Harefield (the 
Countess of Derby’s place) or more probably with the Egerton family at Ashbridge. 
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ration of Br. (or its direct ancestor) that Lawes could not have prepared 
the printer’s copy for the 1637 edition from the copy he carried with 
him to Ludlow in 1634. 

Once content with his poem, then, Milton turned it over to the copyist 
who was to prepare the text for the printers. Some of that copyist’s 
activities we have already observed. Since Lawes was the agent in charge 
of the 1637 anonymous publication, having tired his hand preparing 
copies of the mask to satisfy requests from his friends (and one copy 
would be enough to tire it, if we wonder that none in his hand have sur- 
vived), we may assume that the manuscript prepared by the copyist 
was entrusted to Lawes and by him conveyed to the printer. 

When in 1645 Milton was ready to acknowledge his authorship by 
including Comus among his collected poems, it was necessary again to 
prepare a text for the printer. Of this text, we have seen, the 1637 edition 
was the basis. Whether or not Milton himself undertook the task we 
can hardly determine with any certainty; that whoever did it must have 
made his corrections by means of constant reference back to the Trinity 
manuscript, the inclusion of Trinity readings not in the 1637 edition is 
enough to show. 

Joun S. DIEKHOFF 


Oberlin College 











XLVII 


MILTON’S DIALOGUE ON ASTRONOMY: THE 
PRINCIPAL IMMEDIATE SOURCES 


N a recent series of studies I developed at some length the general 
background of cosmological thought which gave rise to and in large 

measure explains both the astronomy and the astronomical comment of 
Paradise Lost.! The present essay continues this investigation of Milton’s 
cosmological beliefs, but restricts discussion to the Raphael-Adam dia- 
logue of Book vim, interpreted in the light of its immediate sources.’ 
In brief, these sources consist of a number of related passages from three 
English books contemporary with Milton.* 

The earliest of the three works utilized in the dialogue is The Discovery 
of a World in the Moone, or, as entitled in the third edition, The Discovery 
of a New World . . . tending to prove, that ’tis probable there may be another 
habitable World in the Moone.‘ Second in appearance, but greater in im- 
portance, is the Discourse That the Earth May Be a Planet, or, A Dis- 
course Concerning a New Planet® The author of both Discovery and Dis- 


1“The Theory of the Diurnal Rotation of the Earth,” Isis, xxv1 (1937), 392-402, 
“The Seventeenth Century Doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds,” Annels of Science, 1 (1936), 
385-430, and ‘‘The Astronomy of Paradise Lost,’ SP, xxxiv (1937), 209-247. As summa- 
rized in section vm of the third and final member of the series, the conclusions which emerge 
from comparison of Milton’s astronomical thought with conceptions active in the general 
background complement and support the conclusions presented passim in section 11 of 
this essay. To one of Milton’s nature and background there was, under the conditions dis- 
cussed below in section u, no fundamental inconsistency in manifesting a non-scientific 
interest in the major characteristics of specific theories, and at the same time condemn- 
ing whole-heartedly the growing tendency of his age to devote appreciable time and 
thought to astronomical inquiry and speculation. 

2 It is unnecessary to mention that the material employed in the dialogue was extremely 
commonplace during the early seventeenth century, and that Milton could have obtained 
it from a multiplicity of sources. One thesis of this essay is naturally that he did not elect 
to do so. 

3I am not unmindful of the conclusion of Professor Allan H. Gilbert, ‘‘Milton and 
Galileo,” SP, xrx (1922), 152-185, that Milton was well versed in the Dialogo of Galileo, 
and that (p. 163), “The beginning of the Eighth Book of Paradise Lost is an untechnical 
summary of this work, by a master of compression who caught the spirit of that with which 
he dealt. Few will read Galileo’s Dialogue, and indeed few need to, so long as we have 
Paradise Lost.’ All students of Paradise Lost are deeply indebted to Professor Gilbert for 
his pioneer work in relating the poet to the cosmological controversies of his day, but as I 
point out in some detail, “The Astronomy of Paradise Lost,” loc. cit., note 97, Milton so 
frequently omits and differs with fundamental conclusions of Galileo’s Dialogo that such 
a thesis must be questioned. The evidence of the present essay suggests further that the 
Dialogo cannot be considered as an immediate source of the Raphael-Adam dialogue 
which opens Book vim. 

* The first two editions of the Discovery were published in London in 1638; the third, 
revised, and enlarged by the addition of the fourteenth proposition, appeared in 1640. 

* London, 1640. The two books are separately paged. 
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course, Bishop John Wilkins, requires no introduction to students of 
Milton, but I mention in passing that he was a vigorous apostle of the 
“new philosophy,” brother-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, leader in the 
Royal Society, and ultimately Bishop of Chester. The third book, a 
determined and vehement answer to the Discourse of Bishop Wilkins, 
is The New Planet no Planet: or, The Earth no wandring Star of Alexander 
Ross(e).6 The writer is today as neglected as the work, but to his age 
he was the well-known headmaster of the Free School at Southampton, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles.’ As an encyclopaedic author 
who took all knowledge for his province, Ross held among contem- 
poraries, to quote David Masson, “the reputation of being ‘a divine, 
a poet, and an historian’.’”’* His Mel Heliconium, “‘gathered from the 
weeds of Parnassus,” is said to have been recognized by a laudatory 
poem from Milton,® and the Christiados, Foster Watson remarks, ‘“‘has 
a distinct analogy to Milton’s great epic cast in the classical mould- - 
however wide apart their media and respective merits may be.”? Ross 
was in all things a champion of the ancients, and as he says, judged it 
his duty “to honour and defend their reputation, whence originally I 
have my knowledge, and not with too many in this loose and wanton 
age slight all ancient doctrines and principles, hunting after new conceits 
and whimsies, which though specious to the eye at first view, yet upon 
near inspection and touch, dissolve like the apples of Sodom into dust." 

* London, 1646.—I wish to express my gratitude to Miss Katharine M. Hall, Reference 
Librarian, The University Libraries, University of Chicago, for her courtesy in permitting 
use of The New Planet through inter-library loan. 

7 The New Planet no Planet is in part a defense by Ross of his earlier Commentum de 
terrae motu circulari: duobus libris refutatum (London, 1634), which Wilkins attacked in 
the Discourse. In a forthcoming study, “The Ross-Wilkins Controversy,” I discuss the 
three works in some detail, with particular emphasis upon their significance in the com- 
plete history of the quarrel between “‘Ancients and Moderns.” 

8 Life of John Milton, mm, 447n. 

® The autograph poem entitled ‘‘On Mel Heliconium. Written by Mr. Rosse, Chaplain 
to his Ma**.” and bearing the signature J. M., is classified in the British Museum Cata- 
logue as an authentic work of Milton. Its claims for recognition as such a work, based 
primarily upon the nature of the handwriting, are advanced by Sir William Tite in his 
privately printed An Account of an Autograph Sonnet by John Milton, contained in a copy 
of Mel Heliconium, written by A. Rosse, 1642 (London, 1859), which I have not seen, are 
challenged in the article “Sonnet Supposed to be by Milton,” N & Q, 2nd s., vimt (Oct. 29, 
1859), 344-345, signed “D,”” where one objection is that Ross is described as “powerful,” 
and mentioned not unfavourably by Foster Watson in “Alexander Ross: Pedant School- 
master of the Age of Cromwell,”’ Gentleman’s Magazine, ccLxx1x (November, 1895), 464- 
465. In view of the generous employment of Ross in the Raphael-Adam dialogue of Para- 
dise Lost, it may not be unadvisable for editors of the periodic ““Complete Poems of John 
Milton” to consider inclusion of this “sonnet” either in the canon or among the supposi- 
tious works. 

% Loc. cit., p. 465. _, & As quoted by Foster Watson, ibid., p. 473. 
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730 Milton’s Dialogue on Astronomy 


The principal immediate sources of Milton’s dialogue, the Discourse, 
the Discovery, and The New Planet no Planet are three closely related 
books. Not only are the first two of these works allied in theme, in pur- 
pose, and have a common author, but the initial edition of the Discourse 
and the third edition of the Discovery appeared as one volume in 1640. 
Since there was no second edition of the Discourse prior to Paradise Lost, 
any person who read this book during Milton’s age had the Discovery 
in his hand. This fact is of basic importance. As a detailed answer to the 
Discourse which contains not a few slighting allusions to the Discovery, 
The New Planet of Ross stands, in a different but equally vital manner, 
intimately connected with these two books.” It cannot be said that every 
contemporary who read Ross read Wilkins, or vice versa, but it is prob- 
able that many who sought to obtain quickly the major arguments of 
both camps did so. It was, I believe, in part for such a purpose that Mil- 
ton “read” the three works, and having read them, selected a number 
of passages for use in his contemplated evaluation of cosmological in- 
quiry. So far as the portions drawn from Wilkins are concerned, we may 
be sure that the poet’s conscious design was not in any sense to offer 
them as his own, but rather to present for discussion, as faithfully as 
his medium and artistic standards would permit, various moot theories 
and conceptions advanced and advocated by England’s most vigorous 
exponent of the “new philosophy.” The adaptations from Ross, on the 
contrary, are normally employed by Milton as his own, and represent a 
literary indebtedness for minor ideas, phrases, and words. 

The section immediately following will present and discuss comparable 
passages from the Discourse, the Discovery, The New Planet, and Paradise 
Lost, including from the last the astronomical dialogue of Book vu 
and portions of Books m1 and 1x closely related to it. A second and con- 
cluding section will consider brief; our conventional interpretation of 
the nature and character of the dialogue, together with the question of 
Milton’s purpose in basing it primarily upon the Discovery and Dis- 
course of Bishop Wilkins, and The New Planet no Planet of Alexander 
Ross. 


12 Fd. cit., Dedication, To the Reader, Preface, and pp. 28, 59, 61, 69, 88, etc. Ross in- 
forms the “Good Reader” that “there is a namelesse man come down from the Moone, 
who brings us strange newes of a late discoverie; to wit, of a world found there; This man 
of the Moone goeth about to perswade us, in a booke which he hath set out, . . . that the 
world, ever since Adam, hath been in a dreame, in thinking that the heavens move, and 
the earth rests.” On p. 88 the schoolmaster says to Wilkins, ‘You cannot certainly tell 
us, Whether these spots may not be clouds or evaporations ... But I would know what use 
is there for clouds there; except it be to shadow now and then, and to refresh with raine 
your world in the moon.” 
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I 


With the exception of parallel D, the various comparable passages 
from Milton, Ross, and Wilkins are given by quoting in the text the 
related ideas, similar phrases, and identical words found in the several 
books. The complete passages, those from Paradise Lost excluded, are 
then reproduced in the footnotes, and identified there by means of the 
letter of the division in which the extracts are discussed. For the reason 
that Wilkins, and Ross particularly, are unavailable in most libraries, 
I have included for illustrative purposes some material not utilized by 
Milton. The parallels themselves, B and D excepted, appear in the 
narrative order of Paradise Lost, which order is also followed in each of 
the several independent units. The divisions of Milton’s discourse are 
at times unduly long, but the evil of length appears less undesirable than 
that of disrupting development of a major theme. The first and one of 
the more extensive of these logical divisions is the inquiry with which 
Adam opens the dialogue on celestial motions. As comparison of the 
passages indicates, this inquiry is largely a summary or digest of pages 
202-204 of Wilkins’ Discourse." 


8 For the convenience of those who may not find the London, 1640, editions of the Dis- 
covery and Discourse available, citations of these books include chapter [proposition] as 
well as page. A similar plan is followed with regard to The New Planet. 


A. Paradise Lost, vim, 15 ff. 
Discourse, ed. cit. 

v1, p. 111. Our Earth... And alas, what is this unto the vaste frame of the whole 
Vniverse? but punctulum, such an insensible point, which do’s not beare so great a pro- 
portion to the whole, as a small sand do’s unto the Earth. 

IX, pp. 189-190. If we suppose the Earth to be the cause of this motion, then will those 
vast and glorious Bodies of the Heavens be freed from that inconceivable, unnaturall 
swiftnes . . . For if the diurnall revolution be in the Heavens, . . . [p. 190]. . . every star 
in the Equator, must move 42398437} miles in an houre. 

IX, pp. 192-194. A man may more easily conceive the possibilitie of any Fable or Fiction 
how Beasts and Trees might talke together, than how any material! Body should bee 
moved with such a swiftnesse ...[p. 193]...It would bee more consonant to the 
Principles of Nature, that the Earth, which is of a lesser quantitie, should be [p. 194] 
appointed to such a motion as is somewhat proportionable to it’s bignes, than that the 
Heavens that are of such a vast magnitude, should bee whirled about with such an in- 
credible swiftnes, which do’s as farre exceed the proportion of their bignesse, as their 
bignesse do’s exceed this Earth, that is but as a point or centre to them. ’Tis not likely 
that nature in these constant and great workes, should so much deviate from that usual 
harmony and proportion which she observes in lesser matters... But now that the 
Heavens themselves, of such strange bignesse, with so many Starres, which do so farre 
exceed the magnitude of our Earth, should bee able to turne about with the same celeritie: 
Oh ’tis altogerher [sic] beyond the fancy of a Poet or a mad man. 

1x, pp. 202-205. Another Argument to this purpose may be taken from the chiefe end 
of the Diurnall and Annuall motions, which is to distinguish betwixt Night and Day, 
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Paradise Lost 


This goodly frame, this World 
This Earth, a spot, a grain,/An 
atom 
With the Firmament compared 
This punctual spot 


All her numbered stars, that seem to 
rowl ... /Round this opacous Earth 

Their swift return/Diurnal) merely 
to officiate light... /One day and 


Discourse 


The vast Frame of the World 
This little point of Earth 


What is this unto the vaste frame of 
the whole Vniverse? but punctulum, 
such an insensible point ...a small 
sand 

All those Stars of such number and 
bignes . . . moved about it 

The Diurnall...motion(s)... to 
distinguish betwixt Night and Day, 


night ...and so...serve the habitable 
World. 
Heaven and Earth . . . and compute Earth .. . the Heavens that are of 
their magnitudes such a vast magnitude 
In all their vast survey useless be- Heavens doe not by this motion at- 
sides taine any farther perfection for them- 


selves 





Winter and Summer; and so consequently, to serve for the commodities and seasons of 
the habitable World. Wherfore it may seeme more agreeable to the Wisedome of Provi- 
dence, for to make the Earth as well the efficient, as the finall cause of this motion: Es- 
pecially since nature in her other operations do’s never use any tedious difficult means to 
performe that which may as well bee accomplished by shorter and easier wayes. But now, 
the appearances would be the same, in respect of us, if only this tittle point of Earth were 
made the subject of these motions, as if [p. 203] the vast Frame of the World, with all 
those Stars of such number and bignes were moved about it. "Tis a common Maxime, 
Nature do’s nothing in vaine, but in all her courses do’s take the most compendious way. 
’Tis not therefore (I say) likely, that the whole Fabricke of the Heavens, which do so 
much exceed our Earth in magnitude and perfection, should bee put to undergoe so great 
and constant a worke in the service of our Earth, which might more easily save all that 
labour by the circumvolution of it’s owne Body; especially, since the Heavens doe not by 
this motion attaine any farther perfection for themselves, but are made thus serviceable 
to this little Ball of Earth... [p. 204]... Wee allow every Watch-maker so much 
wisdome as not to put any motion in his Instrument, which is superfluous, or may bee 
supplied an easier way: and shall wee not thinke that Nature ha’s as much providence as 
every ordinary Mechanicke? Or can wee imagine that She should appoint those numerous 
and vast Bodies, the Stars, to compasse us with such a swift and restlesse motion, . . . 
when as all this might as well be done by the revolution of this little Ball of Earth? ... 
[p. 205] There is one eminent qualification, wherin the Earth do’s agree with the Planets; 
... and that is Light, which all the Planets and so too the Earth, are fain to borrow els- 
where . . . To this it may be added, that the Sun and Stars seem to be of a more excellent 
Nature than the other parts of the World; and therfore should in reason be indowed with 
the best qualifications. But now motion is not so noble a condition as rest. 
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Nature, wise and frugal 
Commit such disproportions 
With superfluous hand 


So many nobler bodies to create,/ 
Greater so manifold 


On their Orbs impose/Such restless 
revolution day by day... Earth,/ 
That might with far less compass move 


Earth ...served by more noble 
than herself 


Attains/Her end without least mo- 
tion 

Such a sumless journey brought/Of 
incorporeal speed 


Receives her warmth and light 


Speed, to describe whose swiftness 
number fails 


Nature ha’s as much providence . . . 
wisdome as not to put any motion... 
which is superfluous . . . so much devi- 
ate from that usual harmony and pro- 
portion 

So much exceed our Earth in magni- 
tude and perfection ... Numerous 
and vast Bodies, the Stars 

Should appoint ...the Stars, to 
compasse us with . . . restlesse motion 
. .. when all this might as well be done 
by the revolution...of Earth... 
which might more easily save all that 
labour by the circumvolution of it’s 
owne Body 

Heavens . . . perfection . . . made 
thus serviceable to... Earth... Sun 
and Stars . . . of a more excellent Na- 
ture... Motion... not so noble 

The chiefe end of the. . . motions 
...toserve... the habitable World 

423984374 miles in an houre... 
how any materiall Body should bee 
moved with such a swiftnesse 

Light, which... Farth .. . bor- 
row|s] elswhere 

That inconceivable, 
swiftnes 


unnaturall 





Although Milton could have developed the inquiry of Adam by ob- 
taining these generally commonplace ideas from a variety of sources, 
it is obvious that he did not do so. The initial discourse of his dialogue 
is a summary or digest of the arguments presented by Bishop Wilkins 
in proof of the diurnal] rotation of the earth. We observe in both accounts 
the same interrelated principal themes: the earth is incomparable to the 
vast heavens; heaven is more noble than the earth; it achieves no end 
by its daily revolution other than serving the physically insignificant 
earth; the method of nature is not to do things the more difficult way, 
and, earth could turn more easily than heaven. The numerous duplica- 
tions of minor ideas and words should not require comment. 

Bishop Wilkins’ phrase, “‘Fabricke of the Heavens” is employed by 
Milton in line 76, cited below, and his “the Sun and Stars seem to be 
of a more excellent Nature” is challenged by the poet in lines 90-91: 
“Consider, first, that great/ Or bright infers not excellence.” Inclusion 
of the personification of nature with superfluous hand may well be the 
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result of Wilkins’ figure of the watchmaker who puts no superfluous 
motion in his instrument. In view of Milton’s apparent purpose of digest- 
ing portions of Chapter 1x of the Discourse, the astonishing thing is not 
the many similarities between the two accounts, but the accuracy and 
fidelity with which he summarizes in unexcelled poetry the arguments 
advanced by Wilkins. Each point selected for discussion, be it major or 
minor, is faithfully presented without distortion or change in emphasis. 
Equally remarkable is the artistry by which the poet compresses within 
twenty-four lines what the Bishop gives in double this number. 


B 
Discourse 
(cf. The New Planet, p. 109) 

(A) So much exceed our Earth in 
magnitude and perfection... in the 
service of our Earth 

(A) Stars...of a more excellent 
nature 


Paradise Lost 


Bodies bright and greater should not 
serve/The less 


Great/Or bright infers not excel- 
lence 


The New Planet no Planet 





The Earth, . . . so small,/Nor glis- 
tering 
May of solid good contain 


The Sun... /Whose virtue... 
works no effect 

In the fruitful Earth . . . His beams 
... their vigour find 


The earth, so small, so dull 

Yet as it is the . . . habitation of the 
noblest creature, it is placed in . . . the 
noblest place 

The Sun was made chiefly for the 
Earth’s sake, and the inhabitants 
thereof 

His light and heat... without 








which we can neither live, nor pro- 
create 

God made the heavens not for the 
earth, but for man... neither was 
heaven made to serve this ball, but to 
serve him 


Yet not to Earth are those bright 
luminaries/Officious, but to thee 


B. Paradise Lost, vir, 86 ff. 
Ross, The New Planet, ed. cit. 

vI, p. 60. Nor is it uncertaine that the earth is of a baser matter then the Planets; the 
obscurity and dulnesse of the one; the beauty, light, and swiftnesse of the other, doe shew 
what oddes there is in the matter . . . That the center is the worst place, is not held by us; 
for though we say the earth to be the ignoblest and basest element, in respect of its matter, 
and therefore the lowest; yet as it is the center and habitation of the noblest creature, it 
is placed in the middle, as being the noblest place. 

vu, p. 71. The Sun was made chiefly for the Earth’s sake, and the inhabitants thereof; 
neither doe the stars so much need his light and heat as we, without which we can neither 
live, nor procreate: 
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The Heaven’s wide circuit, let it 
speak/The Maker’s high magnificence 


The rest/Ordained for uses to his 
Lord best known 


/The swiftness of those Circles 
at’tribute, . . . to his Omnipotence... 
/Admitting motion in the Heavens . . . 
/Not that I so affirm 


His line stretched out 

Me... /Who since the morning- 
hour... ere mid-day arrived/In Eden 
—distance inexpressible/By numbers 


Discourse 


May not we affirm... of the big- 
nesse . . . of the Heavens? That God, to 
shew his owne immensitie did put a 
kinde of infinitie . . . The bignes of the 
Heavens . . . manifest the infinitenesse 
of the Creator 

Scripture doe tell us . . . these things 
were made for our use, yet... not 
... that this is their only end... 
There may be elsewhere . . . other in- 
habitants, by whom these lesser stars 
may be more plainly discerned 

That incredible swiftnesse . . . they 
imagine ...to manifest the infinite- 
nesse of the Creator 

May not we affirm that of... the 
motion of the Heavens? 


The New Planet 


Who hath stretched the line 

How many yeares will the bodies of 
the Saints be in ascending to heaven 
... such an infinite disproportion doe 








that have name you make... betweene the... dis- 


tance of our earth and the fixed stars 


Ix, pp. 107-108. You [Wilkins] would have the earth to be both the efficient and finall cause 
of its motion: . .. God made the heavens not for the earth, but for man; .. . [p. 108]... 
I pray you, is not heaven fitter to undergoe a great and constant worke then the earth, 
so small, so dull, so heavy . . . The perfection of heaven consisteth in its motion, as the 
earths perfection in its rest; neither was heaven made to serve this ball, but to serve him 
who was made Lord of this ball. 

VI, pp. 67-69 (68-69 mispaged 66-67). God himselfe asketh Job, Who is it that hath laid 
the measures of the earth, and who hath stretched the line upon it? . . . shewing what difference 
there is between Gods knowledge and mans: saith Saint Chrysostome on that place. For 
God (saith the same Father) will let Job see how much man is inferiour to him, in that not 
onely hee cannot doe the workes that God hath done, but also that he hath not the knowl- 
edge of them .. . [p. 68]... I wish you could tell us, ... in how many yeares will the 
bodies of the Saints be in ascending to heaven; you must pardon us if we beleeve not what 
you say, such an infinite disproportion doe you make both betweene the bignesse and dis- 
tance of our earth and the fixed stars . . . [Quoting Wilkins, somewhat inaccurately] And 
the like credit doe we give to that incredible celerity of the eighth spheare, of which Astronomers 
write... [p. 69]... Wee [Ross] grant with you, That it is presumption to conclude that 
to be superfluous, whose use wee understand not; but yet wee must needs say, That what is 
not usefull at all, is superfluous; as that immense and stupendious bignesse, and incredible 
distance of some starres, seeing they were made for the use of man onely; (for to what 
other end should they be made?) .. . 
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Having completed in the lines preceding this division (parallel C, 
below) his initial attack upon astronomy and astronomers, Milton takes 
up specifically the arguments from Bishop Wilkins which Adam pre- 
sented in his inquiry. He first answers in part the assertion that heaven 
achieves no end by its daily revolution other than to serve the physically 
insignificant earth, and gives complete his refutation of the declarations 
that earth is incomparable to the vast heavens, and that heaven is more 
noble than our globe. The poet says with the Bishop that “bodies bright 
and greater should not serve/ The less not bright,” and that it is im- 
proper for the earth to be the final end of heaven’s motion, but directly 
challenges him with the assertion that great and bright do not infer 
excellence. Furthermore, he says, the sun is important because it makes 
the earth fruitful, and the orbs of heaven are not officious to earth, but to 
man. This reasoning, often with like words, is exactly that of Ross, 
whose similar conclusions occur in the precise order used by Milton. The 
poet’s nobler, opacous Earth, warmth and light of parallel A, may also be 
compared with Ross’ noblest, obscurity and dulnesse, light and heat given 
in this division. The term serve, previously employed by Milton in 4, 
appears twice in Wilkins’ initial parallel, and twice in the present cita- 
tions from Ross. The first usage of the term apparently was influenced 
by the Bishop and the second by the schoolmaster, whose “earth, so 
small, so dull,” in keeping with the poet’s “Earth, ...so small,/Nor 
glistening” is separated from serve by only a few lines. 

When Milton turns to write more of God than of astronomy, his feet 
stand upon firmer ground. One result is that in so far as minor ideas, 
phrases, and words are concerned, the extract is the most original to be 
found in the dialogue. The major conceptions, although limited to those 





Wilkins, Discourse, ed. cit. 

VI, pp. 121-122. ’Tis a frequent speech of our adversaries, Tycho, Fromundus, and others, 
in excuse of that incredible swiftnesse which they imagine in their primum mobile. That 
’twas [p. 122] requisite the motion of the Heavens should havea kind of infinitie in it, the 
better to manifest the infinitenesse of the Creator. And why may not wee as well affirme 
this concerning the bignes of the Heavens? ... 

VI, pp. 129-131. ’Tis too much presumption, to conclude that to bee superfluous, the 
usefulnesse of which we doe not understand. There be many se-[p. 130]cret ends in these 
great works of Providence, which humane wisedome cannot reach unto, and as Solomon 
speakes of those things that are under the Sunne, so may we also of those things that are 
above it, That no man can find out the works of God . . . [p. 131] . . . So that our disabilitie 
to comprehend all those ends which might be aimed at in the works of nature, can bee no 
sufficient Argument to proove their superfluitie. Though Scripture doe tell us that these 
things were made for our use, yet it do’s not tell us, that this is their only end. ’Tis not 
impossible, but that there may be elsewhere some other inhabitants, by whom these lesser 
Stars may be more plainly discerned. And (as was said before) why may not we affirm 
that of the bignesse, which our adversaries doe concerning the motion of the Heavens? 
That God, to shew his owne immensitie, did put a kinde of infinitie in the creature. 
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of his sources, are re-ordered and evaluated with discrimination. Spe- 
cifically, the poet now completes his discussion of Wilkins’ assertion 
that heaven achieves no end by its daily revolution other than to serve 
the small earth. He shares the Bishop’s conviction that the magnitude 
of heaven speaks the Maker’s high magnificence, and that man is not 
the only end to be served by the vast expanse of the universe.“ With 
these points, agreement ceases for a second time, and the poet nullifies 
Wilkins’ suggestion that the great cosmos may serve inhabitants else- 
where with the interpretation that the part not utilized by man is ‘“‘Or- 
dained for uses to his Lord best known.” He differs with the Bishop in 
maintaining that the swiftness of heaven’s diurnal movement shows 
God’s omnipotence, which is the belief of Ross, and, as Wilkins states, 
the belief of Tycho, Fromundus, and others. In addition to asserting 
with Ross that the velocity of the eighth sphere demanded by geocentric 
astronomy is not incredible, Milton utilizes with him the Biblical figure 
of God stretching out his line to show man his ignorance of the divine 
works, and employs in his discussion the idea of a spirit travelling be- 
tween heaven and earth, with some emphasis upon the time required 
for the spirit to complete this passage. To Milton, the flight of Raphael 
from heaven to earth within the space of a few hours demonstrates that 
diurnal revolution of the cosmos is possible to God. To Ross, who doubt- 
less spoke rhetorically, the number of years required for a deceased saint 
to cross the Copernican universe and reach heaven argues against the 
incomprehensible distances demanded by the heliocentric hypothesis. 
The discussion of Ross again occurs in Chapter v1, from which came the 
major portion of the parallels for Milton’s passages C and D, following. 


c 
Paradise Lost Discourse (cf. The New Planet, 
Heaven/Is as the Book of God be- footnote c) 
fore thee set, Wee may discerne diverse things in 
Wherein to read his wondrous the World, which... argue the in- 
works, and learn finite Wisedome . . . Power of the Au- 
thor 


4 Milton’s hospitable reception of Wilkins’ belief that the vastness of heaven shows 
the Maker’s high magnificence is a result not only of his own interpretation of God, but 
of his delight in the extended spaces of the post-Copernican and post-telescopic universe. 
As Professor Marjorie Nicolson has adequately shown, ‘Milton and the Telescope,” 
ELH, wt (April, 1935), 1-32, it is space which dominates Paradise Lost. Milton conceivably 
could have obtained his conception of the greatness of the cosmos either from the Coperni- 
can hypothesis or from the telescope, but his antiquated knowledge of the former strongly 
suggests, as Miss Nicolson concludes (p. 3) on the basis of other evidence, that ‘“‘Milton’s 
imagination . . . was stimulated less by books about the new astronomy than by the actual 
sense experience of celestial observation.” 
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His seasons, hours, or days, or 
months, or years; 

This to attain, whether Heaven 
move or Earth, 


Imports not . . . Orif they list to try 

Conjecture, he his fabric of the 
Heavens 

Hath left to their disputes; 


perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions 
wide 


They come to model Heaven,/And 
calculate the Stars 


How ...wield/The mighty frame 
... build, unbuild, contrive/To save 
appearances 


Gird the Sphere . . . scribbled o’er 


Centric and Eccentric... /Cycle 
and Epicycle, orb in orb 


Human sense... /If it presume, 
might err in things too high 


Ordinary seasons of Dayes, Moneths, 
Yeres 

May be caused as well by .. . rev- 
olution of the Earth, as . . . the Heav- 
enly Bodies 

The whole Fabricke of the Heavens 
... Some particulars . . . in the World 
... Will bee alwaies ... left for our 
dispute and enquiry 


The New Planet 


For ... presumptuous __ curiosity, 
God doth punish them with .. . con- 
tradictory opinions. Who can sufii- 
ciently laugh to heare their jars 

Conjectural . .. motions, and mag- 
nitudes, and number, and order, of the 
spheares, and starres 

Assever...each star...of such 
. . . bignesse and altitude 

Remove the earth . . . with facility 
... transferre the starres at . . . pleas- 
ure . . . cannot abide Eccentrickes and 
Epicycles...now...make use of 
them 

Can the true spheare of heaven be 
divided . . . Conjure us with your fig- 
ures, circles . . . hem us in with a circle 
made by your pen... imaginary 
spheare 

Their conjectures . . . conjuring 
words ... Excentricities, concentrici- 
ties, Epicyles [sic] 

Of things . . . beyond our reach, di- 
vers men .. . divers conjectures 


In this division Milton continues (actually begins) his answer to the 
arguments so faithfully extracted from Chapter rx of the Discourse. 
Before doing so, however, he adds the further argument in behalf of 
cosmological inquiry which Campanella, Wilkins, and others had taken 
from Scripture—that God had left the heavens to the disputes of men; 
therefore men should be permitted to dispute. The poet cannot challenge 


Holy Writ, but he can with Ross describe the inquiries of astronomers 


as futile and ludicrous. Thus God is said to permit astronomers to specu- 


late, and perhaps to be moved to laughter at their quaint opinions wide. 
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For his complete reply Milton joins Chapter x to the ever-present 
Chapter vi of The New Planet, and in the opening lines both refutes 
Wilkins and asserts with Ross that God has given astronomy to man to 
calculate times and seasons.” In harmony with his subsequent rejection 
of all astronomical theory as conjecture and dispute, he refuses to enter 
the controversy over the diurnal rotation of the earth, and declares that 
if we know the seasons, “Whether Heaven move or Earth,/Imports 
not.””* The line, “His seasons, hours, months, days and years,” is per- 
haps a fortunate combination drawn from Bishop Wilkins’ “seasons of 
Dayes, Moneths, Yeres, and the “dayes, moneths, yeares, houres,” of 
Ross. 

From the declaration that astronomy is essential and useful only for 
determination of seasons, Milton proceeds to a vigorous castigation of 
all astronomical inquiry. Because of its reference to “orb in orb,”’ his 
attack includes specific condemnation of the Ptolemaic system. By im- 
plication, it rejects as well as censures the hypothesis advocated by 
Wilkins, whose phrase “Fabricke of the Heavens” is duplicated, and 
whose citation of scriptural authority for astronomical inquiry is made 
to appear ridiculous. The caustic biting satire comes in large measure 
from the determined opponent of Wilkins, Alexander Ross, and the 
poet’s denial of the validity of investigations based upon “human sense” 
reflects the dispute of Bishop and schoolmaster over the testimony of 


48 Professor George Coffin Taylor, Milton’s Use of Du Bartas (Cambridge, 1934), p. 82, 
suggests that among other similarities of idea, word, and form (as cited pp. 77, 82-83, 
101-103), the astronomical dialogue of Book vm is indebted to Du Bartas for the descrip- 
tion of heaven as the Book of God wherein man may read His works. As I mention below, 
Du Bartas also appears the most probable source for Milton’s antiquated idea of the earth 
moving with a triple motion. We cannot ignore either the prevalence of the idea of Heaven 
as the book of God, or the closeness of the poet’s description to that found in the opening 
lines of section 16, Part 1, of Browne’s Religio Medici, to which Professor Robert Withing- 
ton has kindly called my attention. However, prevalence does not preclude immediate 
indebtedness, and Du Bartas merits careful consideration as a minor immediate source 
for the dialogue of Book vm. 

A perhaps more fundamental problem associated with Milton’s ‘Heaven is the Book 
of God” is that of the motive which occasioned its employment in Book vir. The poet 
introduced the commonplace idea, God hath left the world to the disputes of men, clearly 
for the purpose of rebuking Wilkins and others who had made of it a justification for cos- 
mological speculation. One major source of Wilkins, the A pologia pro Galileo of Campaneila 
(Francofurti, 1622, pp. 31, 33, 35 and passim), repeatedly supports current astronomical 
inquiry both by this commonplace and the related idea, also based upon Scripture, that 
God had set the book of Heaven before man. I suspect that Milton introduced the two 
related conceptions for the single purpose of refuting the argument that they presupposed 
Divine approval of astronomical speculation. 

% Milton’s subsequent “if thou reckon right” may include more than reference to 
mathematical calculation. 
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sense and experience. With somewhat different phraseology both Milton 
and Ross state indirectly that astronomical inquiry is presumption which 
God deliberately has caused to err. The poet presents a satirical picture 
of astronomers girding the sphere with “centric . . . scribbled o’er’’; Ross 
attacks the imaginary spheare of Wilkins, and the figures, circles, and 
characters made by his pen. One writer depicts all astronomers as in 
dispute; the other particularly the Ptolemists and Copernicans. Chapter 
vi of The New Planet describes astronomy as conjecture, and inquiries of 
astronomers as disputes and erroneous opinions, all important words 
with Milton. His satiric list of astronomical terms, ‘Centric and Ec- 
centric . . . Cycle and Epicycle,”’ is comparable to “Excentricities, con- 
centricities, Epicyles” [sic]. Most striking is the idea of laughter, twice 
repeated by Ross, which occurs in both satires. The lines, “for their 
needlesse paines, and presumptuous curiosity, God doth punish them 
with multitudes of contradictory opinions. Who can sufficiently laugh 
to heare their jars and dissentions” invariably suggests when first heard, 
with closed eyes, that it is God who laughs.” A blind listener, intent upon 


17 The many colleagues who have been so kind as to co-operate in such a test have 
without exception thought for the moment that it is God whom Ross describes as laughing. 
A stumbling reader, such as Milton’s eldest daughter is said to have been (Edward Phillips, 
Life, as reprinted by Helen Darbishire, Early Lives of Milton, 1932, p. 77), could easily 
have accentuated the confusion inherent in Ross’s construction. 

C. Paradise Lost, vir, 67 ff., 119 ff. 

Wilkins, Discourse, ed. cit., x, p. 203. The whole Fabricke of the Heavens .. . 

Ix, p. 216. Though wee may discerne diverse things in the World, which may argue the 
infinite Wisedome and Power of the Author; yet there will bee alwaies some particulars 
left for our dispute and enquiry . . . (u, 29. The Holy Ghost . . . hath left this travell to 
. .. men to bee exercised therewith, Mundum reliquit disputationibus hominum.) 

X, p. 217. It hath been already proved, that the Earth is capable of such a scituation 
and motion, as this opinion supposes . . . It remaines, that ... we shew how agreeable 
this would bee unto those ordinary seasons of Dayes, Moneths, Yeres, and all other 
appearances ... ’tis evident, That this may be caused as well by the revolution of the 
Earth ... since the Heavenly Bodies must needs seeme after the same manner to rise 
and set... Ross, The New Planet, ed. cit., v1, p. 67. I will not condemne the good uses 
that may be made of Astronomy in calculation of times, observation of seasons. . . and 
such things... 

x, p. 114. Neither your [Wilkins’] pictures, nor bare words, shall perswade us, that 
dayes, moneths, yeares, houres, weekes, &c. are or can be caused by the earths motion .. . 

1, pp. 13-14. You .. . desire that the holy Ghost should not be Judge of his owne 
assertions in naturall truths... Indeed this travell hath God left to the sonnes of men 
...[p. 14]...so that they who have spent their whole life in Astronomie . . . neglect 
that one thing . . . onely necessary. 

VI, pp. 63-64. The earth is . . . in the midst of these circles which are corcentricall [sic] 
to the world . . . [p. 64] . . . which they could not well doe if the earth were eccentricall 
. .. You go about to conjure us with your figures, circles, and characters, and to hem us 
in with a circle made by your pen . . . You remove the earth from one center to another, 
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catching each word as it fell, would for at least a few seconds regard God 
as the antecedent of the indefinite who, and a few seconds would suffice 
for Milton to make such an interpretation his own. 


D 
Paradise Lost 


rx, 103 ff. | Terrestrial Heaven, danced round by other Heavens, 
That shine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light, for thee alone, as seems, 
In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of sacred influence! As God in Heaven 
Is centre, yet extends to all, so thou 
Centring, receiv’st from all those orbs; in thee, 
Not in themselves, all their known virtue appears, 
Productive in herb, plant, and nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life 
Of growth, sense, reason, all summed up in Man. 


Ross, The New Planet 


v1, p. 58. The wise God placed the earth in the midst of this great systeme of 
the world, not onely for mans sake, who being the Lord of this universe, and the 
most honourable of all the creatures, deserved to have the most honourable 
place, which is the middle: but chiefly that man with all other animall and vege- 





with . . . facility . . . you transferre the starres from one circle to another at your pleasure 
... Can the true spheare of heaven be divided equally ...Or can the stars in both 
hemispheares appeare of the same bignesse ... your imaginary spheare... the reall 
spheare of heaven... 

VI, pp. 66-67. Conjecturall according to mens fancies . . . are the motions, and magni- 
tudes, and number, and order of the spheares, and starres; about which Astronomers have 
so many digladiations and oppositions, which were tedious but to name. From their con- 
jectures and uncertainties have proceeded such a number of conjuring words: as... 
Excentricities, concentricities, Epicyles, [sic] . . . so that . .. I may say of Astronomers, 
It isa wonder that they do not laugh at one another . . . They gaze and stare on the stars, 
and dispute, and assever with great boldnesse, that each star is of such and such a bignesse 
and altitude, and that they move thus and thus... [p. 67] . . . I will not condemne the 
good uses... of Astronomy... but... reprove...men, who... meddle with these 
heavenly bodies . . . Therefore, for their . . . presumptuous curiosity, God doth punish 
them with multitudes of contradictory opinions. Who can sufficiently laugh to heare their 
jars and dissentions, saith Thkeodoret? for their difference is . . . of the whole world. 

X, p. 114. Wee will beleeve no more then you [Wilkins] can demonstrate by sense or 
reason; demonstrations are . . . not of dreames and imaginations: therefore neither your 
pictures, nor bare words, shall perswade us . . . You that cannot abide Eccentrickes and 
Epicycles in the heavens, are forced now to make use of them . . . so that you have not 
mended but marred the matter, rejecting Ptolomy because of Eccentrickes and Epicycles, 
and yet you admit Copernicus with his new devised Moone Eccentricks, and Earth Ec- 
centrickes . . . of things that are uncertaine and beyond our reach, divers men will have 
divers conceits and conjectures. 
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table creatures, [sic] might by an equall distance from all parts of heaven have 
an equall comfort and influence . . . and if the place be it which conserves the 
creatures, what place more fit for conservation, then that which is in the midst 
of the world? Having an equall relation to all parts of heaven, and all the powers 
of the universe uniting themselves together in the earth, as in a small epitome. 







The conception of the virtue or powers of the universe ‘“‘concentring”’ 
or uniting themselves together in the earth, in keeping with the belief 
that the universe was made to serve man, is another idea which would 
have been a commonplace to any writer of the tradition that nurtured 
both Milton and Ross, and could have been obtained by the poet from 
a variety of sources. It is suggestive however that, Milton’s reference to 
God as centre excluded, the two descriptions employ like details. Ross 
says that the earth occupies the middle place of the world, progresses to 
man, then to the animals and plants, and concludes with the statement 
that the powers of the universe unite themselves in the earth, ‘as in a 
small epitome.” Milton describes earth as the centre of heaven, moves 
to “herb, plant” and “creatures animate,”.and concludes with man, 
the epitome. Furthermore, the version of Ross occurs in the chapter 
(v1) which the poet so frequently utilized in Book vu, and, the parallel 
of Milton is presented early in Book Ix, as close to the dialogue on 
astronomy as is feasible. To employ the idea in vim would involve either 
the poet or his characters Raphael and Adam in a glaring contradiction: 
rejection of all cosmological inquiry and all astronomical theories on the 
one hand, and support of a particular hypothesis on the other. Milton 
ingeniously avoids this difficulty by awaiting a change of characters, and 
ascribing the conception to Satan. 
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Paradise Lost Discourse 


Sun... /By his attractive virtue 
and their own...dance about him 
various rounds 






Earth . . . by some motive Power of 
it’s owne .. . Planets are moved round 
by the Sunne . . . slower or swifter. .. 
By sending forth...a Magneticke 
Vertue 







(Book mz) Constellations... are 
turned/By his magnetic beam... 
though unseen,/Shoots invisible vir- 
tue even to the Deep 

Other Stars . . . /Progressive, retro- 
grade, or standing still 

/In six thou seest; and what if, sev- 
enth to these,/The planet Earth... 


move 





Secret influences... likewise may 
the Sunne send forth a magneticke, 
motive vertue...to the farthest 
Planets 

All...appeare direct, Stationarie, 
and retrograde 

Six Planets... are... granted to 
move... As for the Sun and [or?]... 
Earth 
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/Which else to several spheres thou 
must ascribe 
/Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb 


The wheel . . . needs not thy belief 
/Of Day and Night ... /If Earth... 
fetch Day...her part averse... 
meet Night, her other part . . . lumi- 
nous 
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Without the helpe of those Epicycles 
and Eccentricks 

Diurnal] Arches . . . are bigger than 
the Nocturnall 

Without . . . such unnecessary wheele 
worke Day and Night... the Earth 
... turnes only the enlightened part 
towards us...in V wee see it’s noc- 
turnall Hemisphere 





In composing this passage, Milton once more turned to Wilkins, al- 
though it is quite obvious that he utilized other and probably older 
sources. The principal difference between his account and pertinent sec- 
tions of the Discourse are two: the attribution of a triple motion to the 
earth, and failure to move from discussion of the theory of diurnal rota- 
tion (A and C, above) to the theory of annual revolution. Wilkins refers 
only to the third motion of the earth to refute it, all in one sentence, so 
that the idea of a triple movement does not proceed from the Discourse.'8 
In keeping with informed astronomical opinion of his day, Wilkins (and 
Ross as well) discusses independently the motions of diurnal rotation 
and of annual revolution. He, again with Ross, never turns from the 
hypothesis of a single movement to that of a triple. As I point out at 
some length in another place, Milton is influenced throughout the entire 
dialogue by the older thought which regarded the rotation of the earth 
as one theory and the triple motion conception of Copernicus as an- 
other.’® Be that as it may, neither the idea of triple motion, nor the 
practice of alternating this idea with that of diurnal rotation, with dis- 
proportionate emphasis on the latter, was derived from the Discourse, 
or, indeed, from The New Planet. 

We may, however, compare Milton’s “In six thou seest; and what if, 


18 Fd. cit., vit, 143. Wilkins says in part that the third movement “cannot properly be 
stiled a motion, but rather an immutabilitie.” A possible, and I believe the most probable, 
source for Milton’s “three different motions . . . move’ is Du Bartas (The Complete Works 
of Joshuah Sylvester, ed. Grosart, 1, 53): 

Copernicus . . . to salve better of the Stars th’ appearance, 
Unto the Earth a three-fold motion warrants, 
Making the Sun the Center of this All. 


The first of these lines, ‘‘to salve better . . . ,” may also be compared with Milton’s ‘“‘con- 
trive / To save appearances” of passage C above.—As a later reference from Du Bartas 
shows (11, 87), the French poet follows the tradition which influenced Milton to treat the 
theory of the diurnal rotation of the earth as one hypothesis, and that of its triple motion 
as another. In this second passage, in keeping with Milton in rv, 592 ff., Du Bartas de- 
scribes only the diurnal rotation of the earth. 

19 “The Astronomy of Paradise Lost,” loc. cit., sections 1, 1m, and vIt. 
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seventh to these,/The planet Earth . . . move?” with the Bishop’s “there 
are six Planets which are generally granted to move. As for the Sun and 
Earth.” An equally important multiple similarity occurs in the com- 
pound idea of the planets moved by his and their own virtue about the 
sun in “various rounds” or “moved round .. . slower or swifter.” In a 
subsequent passage Wilkins shows that by the annual revolution of the 
earth the planets are made to appear “direct, Stationarie, and retro- 
grade .. . without the helpe of . . . Epicycles and Eccentricks,” which, 
with due allowance for Milton’s confusion of triple motion with annual 
revolution, is identically the conception advanced in his “Progressive, 
retrograde, or standing still . . . Which else to several spheres thou must 
ascribe.’ Although the parallel from Book vi shows the disturbing 
influence of other sources, it is evident that Milton attempts here to 
continue the presentation and discussion of Wilkins’ conceptions initi- 
ated in passage A. 

In Book 111 of Paradise Lost, where the hypothesis that some magnetic 
force moves the planets is first touched upon by Milton, the poet states 


20 Milton’s apparent misunderstanding, or inexact description, did not proceed from 
Ross, who denies (op. cit., x, p. 115) that “the Planets will appeare direct, stationary, 
retrograde”... because of “‘one motion of the earth.” 


E. Paradise Lost, vim, 122 ff. 
Wilkins, Discourse, ed. cit. 

Ix, p. 204. Amongst the severall parts of the World, there are six Planets which are 
generally granted to move. As for the Sun and the Earth . .. it is yet in question... 

Ix, pp. 214-215. Likewise is it with the Earth, which may bee turned about in it’s 
diurnall revolution . . . by some motive Power of it’s owne, that may be intrinsicall unto 
it .. . However, that opinion of Keplar is not very improbable, That all the Primary 
Planets are moved round by the Sunne . . . which Planets are therefore slower or swifter, 
according to their distances from him. If you aske by what means the Sunne can produce 
such a motion? He answers: By sending forth a kind of [p. 215] Magneticke Vertue in 
strait Lines, from each part of it’s Body; of which there is alwaies a constant succession . . . 

But how can any vertue hold out to such a distance? 

He answers: First, as light and heate, together with those other secret influences, which 
work upon Minerals in the Bowels of the Earth: so likewise may the Sunne send forth a 
magneticke, motive vertue, whose power may bee continued to the farthest Planets. 

X, p. 223. Amongst which parts, the diurnall Arches of those . . . are bigger than the 
Nocturnall ... 

x, p. 225. When the Earth is in either of the Eguinoctialls ... Day and Night must 
then bee equall in all places of the World. As the Earth is here represented . . . it turnes 
only the enlightened part towards us: as it is in V wee see it’s nocturnall Hemisphere. 

X, p. 229. As it hath been said of this Planet, [Jupiter] so likewise is it applyable to the 
other. [sic] Saturne, Mars, Venus, Mercury; all which are thus made to appeare direct, 
Stationarie, and retrograde, by the motion of our Earth, without the helpe of those Epicycles 
and Eccentricks, and such unnecessary wheele worke, wherewith Ptolomey hath filled 
the Heavens; 
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with a seemingly partial misinterpretation that all stars are perhaps 
turned by the “magnetic beam” of the sun, which “Shoots invisible 
virtue even to the Deep.” With due allowance for his apparent mis- 
interpretation, this description is quite comparable to Wilkins’ “secret” 
influence, “a magneticke, motive vertue, whose power may be con- 
tinued to the farthest Planets.” It is, I believe, significant that in Book 
mi allusion to this hypothesis is immediately preceded by discussion of 
the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, and that in Book vit, as the sub- 
sequent parallel will show, reference to the hypothesis of the sun’s motive 
virtue is immediately followed by a second discussion of the doctrine. 
If one may anticipate to say that in v1 the two conceptions are drawn 
from Wilkins, the Bishop becomes their most probable immediate source 
in Book 111. 


F 


Milton’s survey of the general doctrine of a plurality of worlds could 
have come from such a wide variety of sources that it seems at first 
glance almost hazardous to describe it as primarily a summary drawn 
from Chapters x1 to x1 of Bishop Wilkins’ Discovery of a New World. 
However, it is obvious from such a parallel as A, above, that Milton had 
studied carefully portions of the companion Discourse, and any person 
who read this book between its publication in 1640 and the appearance 
of Paradise Lost in 1667 had the Discovery before him. To assume that 
Milton read one work and not the other is to assume that while writing 
upon celestial motions, including the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, 
the poet knowingly ignored the first two hundred and fifty pages, The 
Discovery of a New World, and read only the two hundred and fifty pages 
following. I say knowingly because his reader, if uninstructed, would 
begin at the opening of Wilkins’ volume, with the Discovery, and not at 
the middle, with the Discourse. Under such conditions the only accept- 
able conclusion is that while writing on celestial motions Milton read 
both parts of the volume. 

It is also apparent that Milton utilized as well as read the Discovery, 
and that his description of the doctrine of a plurality of worlds is largely 
a running summary of points stressed in Chapters x—x1u. Within this 
limit, the progression of Wilkins’ discussion is quite similar to that of 
Milton, as comparison will show: 


*1 The multiplicity of these sources is shown by Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great 
Chain of Being (Harvard University Press, 1936), Lecture IV, Professor Marjorie Nicol- 
son, “A World in the Moon,’ Smith College Studies, xvm (January, 1936), 2, and by the 
present writer, “The Seventeenth Century Doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds,” Annals of 
Science, 1 (1936), 385-430. 
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Paradise Lost 


Earth[’s] ... light... /To the... 
Moon be as a star 


Enlightening her . . . reciprocal 

By day ... by night... Moon... 
/This Earth 

Land... /Fields and inhabitants 

Spots... clouds, and clouds may 
rain... fruits . . . some to eat 

Other Suns . . . with their attendant 
Moons 

Male and female light 


With some that live... stored in 
each orb 


For such vast room in nature, unpos- 
sessed 

By living soul, desert and desolate, 

Qnly to shine, yet scarce to contrib- 
ute 

Each orb a glimpse of light, con- 
veyed so far 

Down to this habitable [world] . . . 


F. Paradise Lost, vit, 138 ff. 
Wilkins, Discovery, ed. cit. 
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Discovery of a New World 


Night and day .. . Their Moone... 
our earth... Earth... appeare like 
some great Star .. . from the Moone 

Gratefull earth returnes to her... 
light when shee most wants it... 
Earth . . . greater light 

Two about Saturne, foure about 
Jupiter ... likewise dos the Moone 
encompasse our earth 

Cleare brightnes... Moon... the 
earth . . . a stronger light 

Fructifying . . . moisture . . . nour- 
ishment of inhabitants and plants 

Saturne ...two Moones on each 
side. Jupiter hath foure, that incircle 
him...the Sunne...some lesser 
clouds moving round about him .. . 

Such fumes . . . may cause raine .. . 
There is Sea and Land... Blackish 
spot ... dilated cloud . . . showers 

None of them [stars] are without in- 
habitants 


Discourse, v1, pp. 130-131 (cf. B) 


It would... conclude a great im- 
providence of nature, in making such a 
multitude of . . . lesser Stars 

There may be elsewhere . . . inhabi- 
tants, by whom these lesser Stars may 
be more plainly discerned 

Should so many Lights be created 
for ...man, since his eyes were not 
able to discerne them? 


x1, p. 144. That as their world is our Moone, so our world is their Moone. 

XI, pp. 145-146. And if there be such a world in the Moone, ’tis requisite . . . that they 
should have . . . night and day as we have... [p. 146] . . . the generall length of their 
night is somewhat abated in the bignesse of their Moone which is our earth. For this 
returnes as great a light unto that Planet, as it receives from it. 

xI, pp. 149-150. So Paulus Foscarinus . . . The earth is nothing else but another Moone 
or Starre...[p. 150]... Fromondus ...sayes...‘‘I believe that this globe of earth 
and water would appeare like some great Star to any one, who should looke upon it 


from the Moone.” 


xI, p. 154. As shee doth most illuminate the earth when the Sunne-beames cannot, so the 
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In addition to the similarity in the narrative order of the two accounts, 
there occur many duplications of ideas, phrases and words, a majority of 
which are too evident for comment. The adaptation from the Discourse 
which concludes the division is, I believe, also self-explanatory, although 
the poet found the subject-matter unusually obstinate, and his exposi- 
tion is far from clear. Perhaps the most interesting of the passages drawn 
from the Discovery are those wherein Milton apparently departs from this 
work, as in “And other Suns, perhaps, / With their attendant Moons... / 
Communicating male and female light.” This description suggests in 
part the commonplace idea, developed by a multiplication of the helio- 





gratefull earth returnes to her as great (nay greater) light when shee most wants it. . . 

xI, pp. 160-161. Thus are there two about Saturne, foure about Jupiter, and thus like- 
wise [p. 161] dos the Moone encompasse our earth. Now tis probable that these lesser, 
secondary Planets, are not so accommodated with all conveniences of habitation, as the 
others that are more principall ... Cardinall de Cusa...is of opinion... “that if a 
man were beyond the region of fire, this earth would appeare through that, as a bright 
Starre.”” 

xI, p. 162. Keplar thinks that our earth receives that light whereby it shines, from the 
Sunne, but this (saith he) is not such an intended cleare brightnes as the Moon is capable 
of, and therefore he guesses, that the earth . . . is better able to reflect a stronger light . . . 
Consider its opacity . . . The rayes passe singly through a diaphanous matter, but in an 
opacous substance they are doubled in their returne . . . 

xl, pp. 167-168. That tis probable there may be such Meteors (cf. meteorology] belonging 
to that world in the Moone, as there are with us. Plutarch . . . affirmes that it is not necessary 
there should be the same meanes of growth and fructifying in both these worlds. . . 
[p. 168] . . . he thinks it is probable that the Moone . . . by the swiftnesse of her motion 
there should breathe out a sweet and comfortable ayre, pleasant dewes, and gentle mois- 
ture, which might serve for refreshing and nourishment of the inhabitants and plants in 
that other world. 

xi, pp. 179-180. If it be againe objected, that . . . each severall Planet will be a distinct 
world; I reply, wee have not like probabilitie concerning the rest; but yet, perhaps all of 
them are so, except the Sunne, though Cusanus and some others think there is one also; 
and later times have discovered some lesser clouds moving round about him. But as for 
Saturne, he hath two Moones on each side. Jupiter hath foure, that incircle him with their 
motion .. . [p. 180]... So that if you consider their quantity, their opacity, or these 
others [sic] discoveries, you shall finde it probable enough, that each of them may bee a 
severall world. Especially, since every one of them is allotted to a severall orbe.. . 

x11, p. 181. Such fumes . . . may cause winds, and why not such also as may cause raine, 
since I have above shewed, that there is Sea and Land, as with us? 

x, p. 183. Maeslin . . . “there was a certaine blackish spot discerned in the Northerly 
part of the Moone . . . You might conjecture that it was some dilated cloud, being preg- 
nant with showers. 

XIII, pp. 187-188. We may guesse in the generall that there are some inha-[p. 188] bitants 
in that Planet: for why else did providence furnish that place with all such conveniences 
of habitation as have beene above declared? . . . 

XII, p. 192. [Cusanus] . . . “In some such manner likewise is it with the regions of the 
other starres [other than the planets]; for, we conjecture that none of them are without 
inhabitants, but [and?] that there are so many particular worlds and parts of this one 
universe, as there are starres. 
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centric world order of Copernicus, that our solar system of sun and 
planets was indefinitely, or at times, infinitely repeated throughout the 
cosmos. Because of its context and its use of moons rather than orbs, 
planets, or worlds, it also suggests the hypothesis stressed by Bishop 
Wilkins of other (primary) planets with attendant secondary planets or 
moons. Wilkins’ discussion likewise differentiates between the light from 
the earth, greater or stronger, and that from the moon, weaker or 
clearer, a distinction not dissimilar to that in Milton’s male and female 
light from suns and moons.”"* 

Since Milton had before him the volume containing the Discovery, 
with one major exception follows its order of presenting ideas, confines 
himself largely to conceptions stressed in this work, duplicates its 
phrases, words, and word order, it is scarcely to be questioned that his 
discussion of the doctrine of a plurality of worlds is primarily a digest of 
the latter chapters of the Discovery. Some further evidence in support of 
this seemingly obvious conclusion follows in parallel H. 


G 
Paradise Lost The New Planet (cf. Discourse, infra) 


Sun... from...east ... from west Sun... from East to West 
Silent course Earth turning ... cause a hideous 
noise... no... sound (Discourse: 
Neither . . . any reason why this mo- 
tion should cause a sound) 
Inoffensive pace Insensible motion 
soft axle Softest ground...in the lowest 
parts... still softer and softer the 
deeper . . . heavy bodies. . . stonie 
without, but soft within 
Paces even/And bears thee . . . with The man or subject, the medium, 
the smooth air along and the object . . . all carried with the 
same equall motion 
Aire is carried along with... the 
earth . . . a smooth body 





Solicit not thy thoughts with mat- 
ters hid 


Leave them to God above; him serve 
and fear 


Play not the Anatomist upon these 
celestiall bodies (whose inward parts 
are hid from you) 

Spend that time...in knowing 
God, and in...our salvation with 
feare and trembling 


21a Milton’s conception of male and female light probably does not derive from Wilkins 
or from contemporary astronomy, but from ancient legend. A comparable idea is described 
by Ross in his Pansebeia, 3rd ed. (London, 1658), pp. 525-6, which, as I point out in 
“The Epic Catalogue of Paradise Lost,” forthcoming in ELH, was Milton’s guide and 


partial source for the catalogue of devils in Book 1. 
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In this more limited section Milton returns once more to the theory 
which so greatly interested him, that of the diurnal rotation of the earth. 
The immediate source of his passage is a composite of Wilkins and Ross, 
but probably was taken from the latter, who repeats Wilkins, and gives 
in addition three conceptions utilized by Milton not included in the 





G. Paradise Lost, vit, 160 ff. 
Ross, The New Planet, ed. cit. 

vit, p. 75. Tell us the cause why we cannot perceive the earth move . . . Are all mens 
eyes .. . till now so disturbed, or agitate with an insensible motion, that they cannot per- 
ceive the earth . . . to move, and yet doe perceive the sunne . . . though I should yeeld 
that the earth did move, yet that motion could not make me thinke that the sun did not 
move really ... 

vi, p. 77. When I see the sun and a cloud moving from East to West... 

vit, p. 79. Though this circular motion of the earth were . . . never so equall and regular 
... the aire could never be quiet about us, . . . there would be a continual! and forcible 
motion . . . from East to West . . . you answer, That the aire is carried along with the same 
motion of the earth: ...If the motion of the heaven (say you) which is a smooth body be 
able to carry... 

vit, p. 80. I said, That when the man or subject, the medium, and the object were all 
moved, the sight was hindered . . . You answer, That it’s true where be severall motions, but 
when the subject, medium, and object, are all carried with the same equall motion .. . 

vi, pp. 83-84. What if I should suppose the contrary, that the softest ground is in the 
lowest parts, as being farthest from the Sun which hardneth the earth; therefore they that 
dig deep in-[p. 84] to the bowells of the earth, finde it still softer and softer the deeper they 
goe...many... heavy bodies are hard and stonie without, but soft within... 

vit, p. 97. You answer, That there is no reason why this motion should cause a sound, . . . 
there is a great deale of reason, for if any solid body . . . never so small, . . . an arrow, 
bullet, or wand, moving the air, cause a sound; will not the vast body of the earth turning 
the aire with that violence cause a hideous noise, which would make us all deafe? .. . 

x, p. 117. But take heed you play not the Anatomist upon these celestiall bodies, (whose 
inward parts are hid from you) in the curious and needlesse search of them; you may well 
lose your selfe, but this way you shall never finde God . . . Let us not then spend that 
time in vaine and needlesse speculations, which we should imploy in knowing God, and in 
working out our salvation with feare and trembling . . . so small and meane is all humane 
knowledge compared to the Scripture . . . 

Wilkins, Discourse, ed. cit. 

vil, pp. 148-149. The motion of the Earth is alwaies equall . . . not by starts and fits 
...[p. 149] . . . the aire also is carried along with the same motion of the Earth... 

vil, p. 152. The Subject, and Medium, and Object . . . all carried with one . . . equall 
motion. 

vit, p. 179. His [Ross’] boastings . . . if the Earth did move the Aire, it would cause 
.-. sound, 

vim, p. 183. As the sound of this motion is not more heard than the Harmony of the 
Heavens: so neither is there any reason why this motion should cause a sound, more than 
the supposed motion of the Heavens... 

X, pp. 239-240. These Coelestiall Bodies . . . a more accurate and diligent enquiry into 
their Natures, will raise our Vnderstandings unto a neerer Knowledge . . . of the Deitie 
... [p. 240] . . . this Knowledge may conduce to the proving of a God, and making Men 
religious; so likewise may it serve to confirme unto us the Truth of the Holy Scriptures . . . 
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Bishop’s account. The principal similarities: “silent course”—no 
“sound”; “inoffensive pace”’—‘“‘insensible motion”; the earth “paces 
even”—‘“motion .. . equall and regular” Wilkins: “equall ... not by 
starts and fits”); “bears thee’”—“the man... carried’’; “soft with the 
smooth air along’’—“‘aire is carried along with ... heaven is a smooth 
body”’; “soft axle’”—‘“‘the softest ground is in the lowest parts” etc. A less 
obvious adaptation is “Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid,” from 
“take heed you play mot the Anatomist upon these celestiall bodies, 
(whose inward parts are hid from you),’”’ wherein the key word hid is 
duplicated, the statements are similar in idea, mood and tense, and not 
is given an emphatic position. Ross follows his negative injunction with 
the positive one that man should know God and work out his salvation 
with fear and trembling. The negative injunction of Milton likewise is 
is followed by a positive, wherein man is called upon to serve and fear 


God. 
H 


t 

g 

i * 

4 i Degree 


Paradise Lost 
/Of other creatures . . . let him dis- 
4 Heaven is for thee too high/To 
x know what passes there 


/Dream not of other worlds, what 
a creatures there/Live 


In what state 
Condition, or 


| /Contented that thur far hath been 
revealed 

/Not of Earth only, but of highest 
Heaven 


H. Paradise Lost, vim, 167 ff. 

q Ross, The New Planet, ed. cit. 
™ | VI, pp. 67-68. I reprove . . . men, who cannot be content to know with sobriety things 
revealed, must needs . . . meddle with these heavenly bodies, in vaine and curious specu- 


Wilkins, Discovery 

What can such little creatures as we, 
discerne ... or... they in the Moone 
know of us...Hee that dwelleth 
above ... may onely understand... 
things . . . in the height of the heavens 

There may be inhabitants in this 
other World, but of what kind... is 
uncertaine ... Whether...menor... 
some other kinde of creatures 

There is in a blessed estate 

Infected with Adams sinne . . . some 
of their owne... may bee... deliv- 
ered by .. . the death of Christ 

There may be many other species of 
creatures . . . a middle nature between 
..-.-men and Angels...God might 
create some of all kindes 


Ross, The New Planet 
Be content to know with sobriety 
things revealed . . . meddle with these 
heavenly bodies... Gods proper worke 
... to know... the earth 
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This passage provides an unusual example of Milton’s ability both to 
summarize source material and to balance one source against another. 
Ross reproves men not “content to know with sobriety things revealed” 
who must “meddle with these heavenly bodies” and asserts that it is 
proper only to God to know the measure of the earth. In Milton and Ross 
we find content, revealed, earth, heaven. The larger indebtedness of the poet 
is quite obviously to the thirteenth chapter of Wilkins’ Discovery. For 
the reason that both Milton and the Bishop are discussing the same idea 
—the doctrine of a plurality of inhabited worlds, the poet’s ‘‘crea- 
tures ... let him dispose . . . Heaven is for thee too high” is comparable 
to Wilkins’ “creatures . . . hee . . . may onely understand the things... 
in the height of the heavens.” The two ideas are presented by Milton in 
successive lines; by the Bishop in successive sentences. The order is the 





lations . .. what difference there is between Gods knowledge and mans... As it was 
Gods proper worke to make the earth, so it is proper to him alone [p. 68, mispaged 66] to 
know the measure of it: if then we know not the earths measure . . . what madnesse is it 
to measure the heavens, or to define the motions, scituations, altitude . . . or other acci- 
dents of them unknowne to us? 

1x, p. 105. Your world in the Moone, your moving earth . . . your figures and characters, 
what are they else but pleasant dreames, and idle phansies . . . 

Wilkins, Discovery, ed. cit. 

XI, p. 185. That tis probable there may be inhabitants in this other World, but of what kinde 
they are, is uncertaine. 

x1, pp. 186-190. I should come unto the third thing which I promised, and say some- 
what of the inhabitants; Concerning whom there might bee many difficult questions 
raised; as, whether that place bee more inconvenient for habitation than our World (as 
Keplar thinks); whether they are the seed of Adam; whether they are there in a blessed 
estate, or else what meanes there may be for their salvation? with many other such un- 
certaine enquiries, which I shall willingly omit ...[p. 187]... what can such little 
creatures as we, discerne, who are tied to this point of earth? or what can they in the 
Moone know of us? If we understand any thing (saith Esdras) tis nothing but that which is 
upon the earth; and hee that dwelleth above in the heavens, may onely understand the things 
that are above in the height of the heavens ...[p. 189]... To him assented Campanella; 
but he cannot determine whether they were men or rather some other kinde of creatures. 
If they were men, then he thinks they could not be infected with Adams sinne; yet perhaps, 
they had some of their owne, which might make them liable to the same misery with us, 
out of which, it may bee, they were delivered by the same means as we, the death of 
Christ . . . [p. 190] Campanella’s second conjecture may be more probable, that the in- 
habitants of that world, are not men as we are, but some other kinde of creatures which 
beare some proportion, and likenesse to our natures. Or it may be, they are of a quite 
different nature from any thing here below . . . , or else such mixed natures as may bee 
composed from them. Now, there may be many other species of creatures... in the 
world; there is a great chasme betwixt the nature of men and Angels; It may bee the 
inhabitants of the Planets are of a middle nature between both these. Tis not improbable 
that God might create some of all kindes, that so he might more compleatly glorifie him- 
selfe in the works of his Power and Wisedome. 
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same. The poet writes “other worlds, what creatures” and Wilkins, ‘‘other 
World, . . . what kind.” Throughout Chapter xu the Bishop “dreams” 
of other worlds. State is surely Wilkins’ estate; condition, his “infected 
with Adams [sic] sinne”’ etc., and degree, his creatures “‘of a middle nature 
. .. some of all kindes.” An hostile reaction to the idea that the Atone- | 3 
ment might include the cosmos is, it would seem, implied in Milton’s : 
exhortation that man dream not of the state or condition of other crea- 
tures, but content himself with revelation. Such a reaction to this idea 
is entirely understandable and its existence would explain, without re- 
course to Ross, the almost vituperative “fume” and “fond impertinence”’ ; 
of the next and final passage of the dialogue. 





I 
Paradise Lost The New Planet 

Not to know at large of things re- Expert ... in these things that are 
note so remote 

In things that most concern/Un- Neglecting that which most con- 
practiced cerned him 

Speak of things at hand Things that be hard at hand 

More is fume,/Or emptiness, or fond It’s to be mad, to inquire curiously 
impertinence ... they are furious and mad men 


Something . . . unseasonable to ask These heavenly bodies... knowl- 
edge whereof in this life is denyed us 
... being a part of Adams punishment 


Milton’s final exhortation shows the now instructed Adam describing 
his inquiry concerning celestial motions as something ‘“unseasonable,” 
and as a presumption upon “sufferance.’”’ Ross declares that knowledge 
of the heavens “is denyed us” in this life ‘‘as being a part of Adams 
punishment.” With Milton, astronomical inquiry is “fume, / Or empti- 
ness, or fond impertinence”; with the schoolmaster, “it’s to be mad,” 
and astronomers are “furious and mad men.” The heart of the poet’s 
plea, and the finale of the dialogue, calls upon all men to understand that 





I. Paradise Lost, vim, 191 ff. 
Ross, The New Planet, ed. cit. 
VI, pp. 66-67. Astronomers . . . gaze and stare on the stars, and dispute. . . and so 
expert they are, and quick-sighted in these things that are so remote, and yet cannot 
perceive the things that be hard at hand: therefore Anaximines . . . was checked by his 
maid for his curiosity in things beyond his reach, and neglecting that which most con- 
cerned him. [p. 67] . . . Evenin the opinion of Socrates, it’s to be mad, to inquire curiously 
i into these celestiall things, which are not to be found out by us; . . . they are furious and 
mad men, &c. saith Lactantius . . . These heavenly bodies . . . the knowledge whereof in 
} this life is denyed us, as being a part of Adams punishment for his affected knowledge, and 
; being a meanes for us to have recourse to Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdome and knowledge. 
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“not to know at large of things remote,” which render us “in things that 
most concern / Unpracticed, unprepared,” but knowledge of “things at 
hand / Useful,” is the “prime wisdom.” Ross reproves the astronomer, 
“expert . . . in these things that are so remote” who “cannot perceive the 
things that be hard at hand,” who is curious “‘in things beyond his reach,” 
and neglects “‘that which most concerned him.” The things remote— 
things at hand comparison was a commonplace to Milton’s age, but to 


‘this age it was not a commonplace to present in an attack upon as- 


tronomy, in one sentence, things remote—things at hand—most concerned. 
Once more the schoolmaster proves of service to the poet. 


The above parallels show clearly that virtually all the arguments and 
ideas, as well as many of the phrases and words employed in the astro- 
nomical dialogue of Book vi are present in the Discourse and Discovery 
of Bishop Wilkins, and in The New Planet of Alexander Ross. Passage 
A of Paradise Lost, mutatis mutandis, is duplicated in Chapter 1x of the 
Discourse. B and C in 1x of TheNew Planet, and in v1 and x of this work 
and the Discourse. Parallel D is given in Chapter vi of Ross. A major 
portion of £ is duplicated in Chapters rx and x of the Discourse, and the 
greater part of F in Chapters x1-xu of the Discovery. Passage G occurs 
in vit of Ross and less completely in vim of the Discourse. H is a com- 
posite of ideas and words found in Chapters vi and x of Ross and x11 of 
the Discovery. The final passage, J, presents in similar terms the impor- 
tant combination of things remote—things at hand—most concerned 
employed by Ross in The New Planet, v1. The most heavily used chapter 
of the Discourse is 1x, “That it is more probable the Earth do’s move, 
than the Sun or Heavens,” of the Discovery, x11, ‘““That tis probable 
there may be inhabitants in this other World, but of what kinde they are, 
is uncertaine,” and of The New Planet, Chapter v1, ‘The earth is in the 
middle and center of the world, and why . . . Astronomers reproved, and 
their vanity shewed.” Eight important extracts from Ross occur in this 
chapter, four in one paragraph, and a fifth in this and the paragraphs 
following. 

It is just to assume that a number of both fugitive parallels and verbal 
similarities are fortuitous. I am also aware of the often substantiated 
distrust of parallels in general, and of Professor Masson’s belief that 
investigation of the origins of Milton’s poetry is futile, and “for the most 
part laborious nonsense.” There is however little probability that Milton 
could have duplicated so exactly several passages from the Discourse 
unless he had used the work. It is scarcely possible that chance would 
have guided him to duplicate sections from two books published in one 
volume. To have utilized by chance the ideas, phrases and words of the 
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Discovery and the Discourse, and by chance to have brought against 
their specific ideas, phrases and words, the specific ideas, phrases and 
words which Alexander Ross so vehemently raised against them is, it 
would seem, far beyond the realm of possibility. The astronomical dia- 
logue of Book vu is a composite of adapted and selected passages from 
the Discourse and Discovery of Bishop John Wilkins, and The New Planet 
no Planet of Alexander Ross. 
II 


Establishment of at least the more extended parallels from the Dis- 
covery, the Discourse, and The New Planet as the principal immediate 
sources of Milton’s dialogue brings in its train a number of important 
questions. To many readers of Paradise Lost the first among these ques- 
tions will be: What do the changes effected by Milton in adapting the 
material of Ross and Wilkins suggest regarding the nature of his poetic 
art? Such a problem, however, has little place in this necessarily pedes- 
trian essay, and will be discussed elsewhere.” A second query is whether 
the dialogue on celestial motions is a discussion of contemporary cosmo- 
logical inquiry or merely a conventional review of astronomical opinion 
in general. In the light of Milton’s extensive use of Ross and Wilkins, the 
only conclusion which may be accepted is: the dialogue of Book vitr is 
exclusively concerned with contemporary cosmological inquiry. Equally 
vital, and, because of the nature of the works employed, perhaps more 
fundamental, are two further questions: 


1. Is the dialogue a reprimand of current cosmological speculation which in- 
cludes an evaluation of specific astronomical theories—the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican, or is it a reprimand of such speculation which includes support or 
defense of Revelation? 

2. Was Milton’s use of the Discourse, the Discovery, and The New Planet 
motivated, (a), by a desire to reprimand Wilkins’ personal beliefs and specula- 
tions, (b), by a wish to rebuke a movement of which the Bishop was an out- 
standing representative, and/or, (c), by the reason that the three works pro- 
vided a convenient and authoritative source for material essential in attacking 
contemporary astronomical inquiry and speculation? 


1 


As the excellent and representative exposition of Professor Hanford 
shows, we have for some time generally interpreted the dialogue of Book 


2 “Milton’s Technique of Source Adaptation,” forthcoming in SP (scheduled for Jan- 
uary, 1938).—I include in this discussion analyses of Milton’s use of Spenser’s Garden 
of Adonis, with some addition to the evidence presented by Edwin Greenlaw, his adapta- 
tion of two of the passages from Du Bartas which Professor Taylor discusses, of. cit., and 
his utilization of Ross’s Pansebeia, as pointed out by the present writer in “The Epic 
Catalogue of Paradise Lost,” loc. cit. 
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VIII as presenting a warning “against the folly and even the danger of 
random speculation,” together with “‘a hint” that the Copernican system 
may provide a ‘“‘partial solution” for the human doubts voiced by 
Adam.” In view of the fact that Milton’s statements regarding the truth 
of the theories of the earth’s diurnal rotation and “triple” motion are 
made against the background of Wilkins’ advocacy of these conceptions, 
it is necessary to examine carefully this conventional interpretation. 
Particularly is it essential to scrutinize the associated belief that in the 
dialogue the poet compares and evaluates the so-called rival hypotheses 
—the Ptolemaic and the Copernican.™ 

That Adam’s inquiry concerning celestial motions does not receive 
the treatment accorded his other requests for information is too well 
known for comment. It is prefaced by the partial admonition: “If thou 
seek’st / Aught, not surpassing human measure,” and described in 
closing as “‘something . . . unseasonable to ask, / By sufferance, and thy 
wonted favour, deigned.”’ Within the dialogue proper Milton appears to 
balance one theory against another, and in a sense to evaluate them. 
However, once his technique is analyzed against the background of 
Wilkins’ advocacy of “new” conceptions, it becomes obvious that this 
technique is to balance two theories, and, to reject the validity of both 
without supporting either. In the initial section of the dialogue Adam 
raises certain points in favor of the earth’s diurnal rotation; Raphael 
refutes each of these points, states emphatically that he is refuting them 
and not the theory which they were thought to support, and concludes 
that “God . . / Placed Heaven from Earth so far, that earthly sight, / If 
it presume, might err in things too high.” ““‘Whether Heaven move or 
Earth, / Imports not,” says the angel, and concludes that God “Did 
wisely to conceal . . / His secrets.’’ The terse phrase, “‘obvious/y to dis- 
pute,” represents his evaluation of two pairs of alternate conceptions: 
“The planet Earth ... three different motions—which else to several 
spheres thou must ascribe’’; “the wheel . . . which needs not thy belief — 
If Earth... fetch Day.” Raphael’s answer to “Whether the Sun 

. / Rise on the Earth—or Earth rise on the Sun,” is “Solicit not thy 
thoughts with matters hid.” In the two instances where a theory is not 
presented in balance with another, the poet says of the one—“‘Other 
Suns... with... Moons... Other creatures,’”’ / “Heaven is for thee 


% A Milton Handbook (New York, 1926), pp. 162-163. 

™ Masson, The Life of John Milton (London, 1880), v1, 535, and (Introduction to) The 
Poetical Works of John Milton (New York, 1892), pp. 25 ff.; Verity, Paradise Lost (Cam- 
bridge, 1895), Books vi and vit, p. 66; Pattison, Milton (New York, 1887), p. 176; Moody, 
The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton (New York, 1924), pp. 96-98; Gilbert, “Milton 
and Galileo,” Joc. cit., xtx, 163, and others. 
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too high / To know what passes there,” and of the other—‘What if the 
Sun / Be centre to the World,” that this “is obviously to dispute.”™ 
Milton’s expression, “‘What if the Sun / Be centre” is construed as a sug- 
gestion that the heliocentric theory may be true, but if such an interpre- 
tation be sound, the parallel ‘What if that light” must be considered as 
a similar suggestion regarding the doctrine of a plurality of inhabited 
worlds. 

The poet’s “What if the Sun / Be centre”’ is, I believe, no more than a 
weakened form of Wilkins’ assertion, “‘ ‘Tis probable that the Sunne is 
in the centre of the World.” As such it is a statement descriptive of the 
belief of another person, and has no reference to Milton’s opinion of the 
truth or falseness of the heliocentric hypothesis. In essence, what the 
poet says is: “Suppose, as you assert, that it is probable or possible that 
the sun is in the centre of the world; nevertheless, to discuss this question 
and that of a plurality of worlds ‘is obviously to dispute.’ ” God pur- 
posely placed heaven so far from earth that human sight, if it presume, 
would err. Therefore, “Be lowly wise ... what is more is fume, / Or 
emptiness, or fond impertinence.” 

Unless one is prepared to rival Swift’s characters in A Tale of a Tub, it 
is difficult to understand how Milton’s “Imports not, ” “matters hid,” 
“fs obvious to dispute,” “Heaven is for thee too high,” “wandering 
thoughts and notions vain,” “unseasonable to ask,” “fume, or emptiness, 
/ Or fond impertinence” may be interpreted as favorable to any astro- 
nomical theory. The alternatives of Milton are not one theory or another, 
but all theories and no theory. It seems he should not be misunderstood 
when he says so plainly: 

But whether thus these things or whether not . . . 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid . . . 

Heaven is for thee too high / To know what passes there. 
Be lowly wise; . . . what is more is fume, or emptiness, 
Or fond impertinence. 


In the dialogue of Book vir the poet reprimands all hypotheses and all 
cosmological speculation. 

It is, I believe, equally obvious that a secondary purpose of the dia- 
logue was to support or defend Scripture, perhaps the account of the 


* The expression “obvious to dispute” is variously interpreted: open to question; open 
to dispute; inviting dispute. The first interpretation causes the poet to state: “what if 
. . . be” is open to question, that is, this questionable proposition is open to question. The 
second interpretation puts the poet in the position of saying on the one hand that the 
question of the sun as centre is open to dispute, and on the other, “Solicit not thy thoughts 
with matters hid.” I am not certain what exact meaning is implied in “inviting dispute.” 
The interpretation which is in complete harmony with the tenor of the dialogue, and which 
puts the least strain upon the expression as written is that followed above: “is obviously 
to dispute.” 
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creation of the world just concluded in Book vu. As originally written, 
the dialogue was a part of this book, and follows almost immediately 
Raphael’s narration of the Biblical story—in other words, discussion of 
man’s theories of the cosmos follows exposition of what has been revealed 
of earth and heaven. These two portions of original Book vm are also 
the only two described in the argument as being given in response to 
Adam’s or man’s inquiry. A more specific tie is that Milton explains in 
vi, ““We ask . . . not to explore the secrets of his eternal empire, but the 
more / To magnify his works,”’ and asserts in vt, ““The great Architect 
/ Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge / His secrets, to be scanned by 
them who ought / Rather admire.” In view of the close association 
between the Biblical story and the dialogue we must assume that there 
is at least an implied defense of this story in the final lines which con- 
clude Raphael’s exhortation to Adam: 


(Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. . . 
Think only what concerns thee and thy being .. . ) 
Contented that thus far hath been revealed 

Not of Earth only, but of highest Heaven. 


In these two final lines, so important to Milton that he gives to them the 
most emphatic position in Raphael’s discourse, and yet lines generally 
neglected in analysis of the dialogue, the poet urges man that he eschew 
astronomical inquiry and speculation and be content with what has been 
revealed. Certainly this is to defend or to support Revelation, and should 
include that portion of Revelation given by Raphael almost immediately 
preceding the dialogue. The astronomical discourse of Book vutr is pri- 
marily a rebuke of cosmological speculation and secondarily a defense 
or support of Scripture.?? 


2 


The most difficult of the several problems discussed in this essay is 
undoubtedly that of determining the apparent reasons which led Milton 
to turn to Ross and Wilkins for the source material of his dialogue. As 
I suggest above, there are three of these of definite importance, but it is, 
I believe, quite impossible to ascertain even the approximate extent to 
which employment of the Discourse, the Discovery, and The New Planet 
was motivated by any one. I shall therefore attempt no more than to 
present such evidence in support of the three not exclusive interpreta- 
tions as appears most pertinent. 

6 vit, 95-97; vit, 72-75. 

*7 Tt has been pointed out by Professor Lovejoy, “Optimism and Romanticism,” PMLA, 
XL (1927), 928-931, that the theology of Milton draws from a tradition opposed to 


that which normally gave support to the doctrines of an infinite universe and-a plurality 
of worlds. 
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The first of these apparent reasons for the selection of Ross and 
Wilkins is that Milton was motivated by a desire to reprimand the 
Bishop’s personal beliefs and speculations. Such a reason would explain 
why the poet follows his works so closely that Wilkins, or indeed any 
contemporary well read in the Discourse and Discovery, would have 
recognized the source. This reason also is supported by the fact that 
Milton strongly opposed the cause to which the Discourse and Discovery 
were in large measure dedicated, the stimulation of cosmological specula- 
tion. The essential conflict between poet and bishop over the value of 
astronomy is well illustrated by comparing the passages cited from 
Paradise Lost in C, H, and I, with the last thirteen pages of the Discourse, 
of which only a few representative lines may be quoted: 

By way of conclusion, I endeavour to stirre up others unto these kind of Studies 
... There is nothing either better in it selfe, or more convenient for us, than 
this kind of Learning . . . Certaine it is, that amongst the varietie of Objects, 
those are more eligible which conduce unto the welfare of that which is our best 
part, our Soules... Were it not for the contemplation of Philosophy, the 
heathen Seneca would not so much as thanke the gods for his Being . . . Take 
but away this benefit, & he would not thinke Life worth the sweating for... 
The Object. It is no lesse than the whole World (since our Earth also is one of 
the Planets) more especially those vast and glorious Bodies of the Heavens... 
For the demonstrations of Astronomy, they are as infallible as truth it self; and 
for this reason also do’s it excel all other knowledge . . . God gave to man an 
upright face, that he Might view the stars, & learn astronomy . . . This knowl- 
edge may conduce to the proving of a God, and . . . so likewise may it serve to 
confirme unto us the Truth of the Holy Scriptures . . . Againe, when I consider 
with my self the strange immensitie and bignesse of this great Vniverse, in com- 
parison to which, this Earth of ours is but as an undiscernable point . . . Then 
mee thinks it must needs argue a degeneratenesse and poverty of Spirit, to busie 
my Faculties about so ignoble, narrow a subject as any of these earthly things.” 

In view of Milton’s employment of the Biblical story of the creation, 
and his exhortation that man be “Contented that thus far hath been 
revealed ... of highest Heaven,” the poet might well have resented 
Wilkins’ extended attempt to demonstrate that Scripture possesses no 
validity in the realm of science. Indeed, the major purpose of the Dis- 
course is to prove that where Scripture and astronomy differ, astronomy 
shall be the authority: 

’Tis not the purpose... to set downe an exact Treatise of this [Copernican] 
kind of Astronomy; but rather to remove those common prejudices, which usually 
deterre men from taking any Argument tending this way, into their consider- 
ations.”* In the search of Theologicall Truths, it is the safest method, first of all 
to looke unto Divine Authority; because that carryes with it as cleer an evidence 


% Fd. cit., pp. 234 ff. % Tbid., “To the Reader.” 
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to our Faith, as any thing else can be to our reason. But on the contrary, in the 
examination of Philosophicall points, it were a preposterous course to begin at 
the testimony and opinion of others, and then afterwards to descend unto the 
reasons that may bee drawne from the Nature and Essence of the things them- 
selves.** Why then may wee not think that those Primitive Saints, who were the 
pen-men of Scripture . . . might yet be utterly ignorant of many Philosophicall 
Truths, which are commonly knowne in these dayes? . . . ’Tis likely these holy 
Men had not these humane Arts by any speciall inspiration, but by instruction 
and study, and other ordinary meanes.™ 


In proof of his belief that Scripture is uninspired where it conflicts 
with science, Bishop Wilkins devotes the first half of the Discourse to 
examination of some eighty Biblical passages, and points out that their 
literal meaning cannot be accepted. These eighty include a number em- 
ployed by Milton, among them the miracle of the sun standing over 
Gibeon, in x11, and in Book vii, the conceptions of the earth hanging 
upon nothing, waters above the firmament, the earth founded upon the 
waters, rising from the waters, and the sun and moon as two great 
lights.** The idea of the earth hanging “‘is a Metaphor,” and that of the 
waters above the firmament, an “opinion, together with both it’s reasons 
. .. now accounted absurd and ridiculous.’** The notions of the earth 
founded upon the waters, rising from the waters, and the sun and moon 
as two great lights are each, to take Wilkins’ representative evaluation 
of the last, a “popular phrase,” wherein the pen-man “accommodate [s] 
his speech unto the capacities of the ruder people.’”™ It is unnecessary 
to examine the question of Milton’s literal acceptance of any or all of 
these conceptions, for he did reverence them, and could not have found 
their exposure on a public whipping-post other than distasteful. Because 
of the Bishop’s subjection of Scripture to science, the high value which 
he placed upon astronomical inquiry, and his earnest exhortation that 
men practice cosmological speculation, Milton would have had and did 
have good reason for attacking Wilkins personally. 


(b) 

The second of the three apparent reasons which may have led Milton 
to utilize the works of Wilkins and the book which so vigorously attacked 
them is that he wished to rebuke, through the Bishop, a movement of 
which Wilkins was an outstanding representative. It is a commonplace, 
not to be labored over, that the period from Milton’s birth to the publi- 
cation of Paradise Lost stands in history as the great age of organization 


% Tbid., pp. 1-2. *1 Jbid., pp. 10, 13. 

% x11, 265 ff.; vit, 242 ff.; Discourse, 1, pp. 38-39, and as cited, infra. 

8 Ibid., v, p. 99; Iv, pp. 80-81. Wilkins frequently speaks through other writers. 
* Tbid., tv, pp. 86-87; m1, p. 63; v, p. 94; m1, pp. 51 ff., 54. 
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and expansion of both formal and informal scientific societies.* Milton , | 
may not have known of the invisible college at Oxford, or of the stated zz 
meetings at Gresham, but he must have been aware that in 1662 a group ee 
actively engaged in promoting scientific inquiry and speculation was :-4 
chartered as the Royal Society, and given the patronage of the King. 
Nor could he have been wholly ignorant of the reputation which the , 
Society early acquired of being inimical to religion.* He also would have me 
known that the brother-in-law of Cromwell, John Wilkins, was a leader ez 
and one of the two first secretaries of the Society, and, that to challenge j 
the speculations of Wilkins was in part to challenge those of the group - 
sponsored by the King. Although criticism of the authority of Scripture ; 
is unusually extended in the Discovery, and particularly so in the Dis- a 
course, advocates of the “new philosophy” had been attacking such 
authority with increasing vigor throughout the century.*’ Because of the ; 
widespread movement to dispense with Scripture in “philosophical dis- , 
putes,” the rapid development of scientific groups in London and on the | 
continent, it would appear that the poet, from his point of view, had . 4 
occasion to rebuke a powerful and growing interest in cosmological zz 
speculation as well as to reprimand its perhaps most outstanding English 
advocate. ; 

It may be mentioned in passing, as a curious coincidence rather than as 
evidence, that immediately preceding the Biblical story of the creation ms 
Milton first alludes unfavorably to Charles and his Court, and next that oo 
he discusses apostates.** Subsequent to the recital of this story he chal- 4 
lenges the speculations of the Secretary of the Royal Society, John 
Wilkins, Anglican divine and future bishop, who had married the sister 
of Oliver Cromwell, and had been an important educational leader under 
the Commonwealth. 

(c) 


Although Milton’s use of the Discourse, the Discovery, and The New ' 
Planet may well have been motivated by a desire to reprimand Wilkins’ 
personal beliefs and speculations, and by a wish to rebuke through the 
Bishop a movement of which Wilkins was an outstanding representative, 
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( 

% Cf. Martha Ornstein, Réle of Scientific Societies in the Seventeenth Century, 1928; 1 
Thomas Sprat, History of the Royal Society (1667); C. R. Weld, History of the Royal Society 1 
(1848); Harcourt Brown, Scientific Organizations in Seventeenth Century France, 1620- ia | 
1680 (1934), and Sir John Sandys, The Academies of Florence, Naples, and Rome, Harvard 
Lectures on the Revival of Learning. 

% Sprat, op. cit., 3rd ed. (London, 1722), especially pp. 345 ff. (m1, xiv): “I will now 
proceed to the weightiest, and most solemn Part of my whole Undertaking; to make 
Defence of the Royal Society, and this new Experimental Learning, in Respect of the 
Christian Faith. 

87 T discuss this movement in some detail in the forthcoming ‘“‘The Ross-Wilkins Con- 
troversy.” 48 viz, 31 ff.; also 25 ff.; 42 ff. : 
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it would still have been possible for him to have selected the works as 
convenient and authoritative sources for material essential in attacking 
contemporary astronomical inquiry and speculation. As every reader of 
the Discourse and Discovery has observed, these books do provide a most 
convenient source for the ideas, beliefs, and conclusions of early seven- 
teenth-century advocates of advanced cosmological thought. Not only 
do they present all major phases of current astronomical theories and 
speculations, but are well documented and give by reference and quota- 
tion unusually complete accounts of the history of the various beliefs 
discussed. In the 1640 edition, the Discourse and Discovery are printed 
in rather large, readable type, approximately 180 words to the page, are 
written in an attractive and simple style, and, a few portions of the 
Discourse excluded, are sufficiently non-technical as to be easily compre- 
hended by the intelligent layman. Regardless of Wilkins’ personal views, 
and the fact that these views so well typified those of other advocates of 
astronomical inquiry, his books would invite any one interested in a 
relatively complete source for those conceptions common to advanced 
cosmological thought during the first half of the seventeenth century. 

With the difference that it represents beliefs still sacred to the con- 
servative, what has been said of the Discovery and the Discourse may be 
said of The New Planet no Planet. It is in addition a most helpful book to 
use in connection with the Discourse, for it follows this work chapter by 
chapter, and with minor exceptions, point by point. Essentially a dia- 
logue, wherein Ross quotes and answers the statements of Wilkins, The 
New Planet harmonizes well with this phase of Milton’s technique. There 
are also many other features which could not but commend it to a poet 
engaged in the justification of God’s ways to men, particularly the exal- 
tation of Scripture above astronomy with which Ross concludes the 
work: 

3. The excellency of Divinity above Astronomy, and an exhortation to the 
study of it. 
Whereas you [Wilkins] say, That Astronomy serves to confirme the truth of the holy 
Scripture: you are very preposterous, for you will have the truth of Scripture 
confirmed by Astronomie, but you will not have the truth of Astronomie con- 
firmed by Scripture: sure one would thinke that Astronomicall truths had more 
need of the Scripture confirmation, then the Scripture of them. And indeed, all 
Learning besides the Scripture, is but ...as Theodoret saith ...meere con- 
tention and strife of words not to be reconciled. Let us not then spend that time 
in vaine and needlesse speculations, which we should imploy in knowing God, 
and in working out our salvation with feare and trembling . . . small and meane 
is all humane knowledge compared to the Scripture: for whatsoever learning is 
nought it is condemned here, whatsoever is profitable it is to be found here . . . 
Thus .. . have I answered your Booke . . . partly out of the confidence I have 
of the truth of our side . . . and lastly, to excite others whose abilities exceed 
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mine to maintaine and defend the truth of our opinion, and to explode the con- 
trary as false, which in time may prove dangerous and pernicious to Divinitie.* 

As I suggest above, it is apparently impossible to evaluate the relative 
importance of the several factors which probably led to Milton’s use of 
the Discourse, the Discovery and The New Planet. The poet had good 
reason for reprimanding the personal beliefs of Wilkins, for utilizing his 
views as representative of a movement which he desired to rebuke, and 
for selecting him with Ross as convenient and authoritative sources for 
the arguments presented by opposed factions. I do believe however that 
none of these reasons was ignored by Milton, regardless of whether or not 
he consciously considered them all. 

By way of postcript it may be added that the almost complete de- 
pendence of the poet upon Ross and Wilkins for the material of his dia- 
logue is not evidence that he was more versifier than poet. He was in 
part attempting to present faithfully the arguments and beliefs of a 
school of thought foreign to his own, and for the rest—he was not per- 
sonally interested in the technical details of the new astronomy. If any 
one fact is made obvious by his use of Ross and Wilkins it is that he spent 
little time upon their discussion of cosmological theory as such. Milton 
went to the Discourse and The New Planet with two astronomical con- 
ceptions in his mind: the idea of diurnal rotation, and that of the original 
Copernican hypothesis of the triple motion of the earth. Despite Wilkins’ 
specific rejection of the third motion, no mention of it by Ross, and re- 
peated references by both writers to annual revolution and ‘wo motions, 
he came away with his original conceptions—diurnal rotation, and 
triple motion.*‘® 

To be sure, the dialogue does show that the Milton of Paradise Lost 
could versify with grace and skill where occasion demanded, but pri- 
marily it demonstrates that he was one for whom it need not have been 
written: “Adam inquires concerning celestial motions; is doubtfully 
answered, and exhorted to search rather things more worthy of knowl- 


edge.” Grant McCOLLEy 
Smith College 


%° Ed. cit., pp. 117-118; sub-title, p. 113.—Throughout the writing of this paper it has 
been a constant temptation to find the influence as well as the ideas and words of Ross 
in the dialogue of Book vit, a temptation not lessened by the sub-title or argument quoted 
above. I am inclined to believe that Ross did to some extent “excite” in the person of 
Milton some one “whose abilities exceed{ed]” his, but how great or how small this in- 
fluence was, I do not feel competent to say. 

“© The New Planet, ed. cit., vit, pp. 74 ff., ‘two distinct motions,” 78 ff., p. 102, “two 
distinct motions”; x, p. 115, “That one motion”; Discourse, vu, p. 142, “the Diurnall, 
and Annuall”; tx, pp. 202 ff., “the Diurnall and Annuall motions”; x, pp. 221 ff., “the 
Annual! Motion . . . his Annuall Motion.” 
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XLVIII 
PARDIES AND THE CARTESIAN BEAST-MACHINE 


HE Jesuit father Ignace-Gaston Pardies,! mathematician and physi- 

cist of some renown in his time, published in 1672 a Discours de la 
Connoissance des Bestes,? famous then, but little known today. Amidst 
the mass of material on the general controversy of the souls of beasts,’ 
this work is outstanding for its brilliance, literary charm,‘ and degree of 
originality. It is well worth examination, for its own merits and its 
bearings on the dispute in which it proved an influential contribution, 
and because of the curious fate to which the book was destined. For the 
Discourse, which went through numerous editions and caused consider- 
able stir in the Republic of Letters was, although purporting to be a 
refutation of the Cartesian mechanistic view, reputed to be intended 
as a defense of that system. From Pardies’ own day to the present age, 
uncertainty has existed as to how the treatise is to be classified® 


1 To the knowledge of the author, there has been no modern work devoted to Pardies. 

? Paris: Mabre-Cramoisy, in 12, privilége du 11 mars. Later editions included those of 
1678 (2 ed.), 1689 (3 ed.), 1696 (4 ed.). Busson writes of the work, “Sept éditions anté- 
rieures 4 1724 (dont deux en 1672) n’en €puisérent pas la vogue et il fut traduit en italien 
et en latin.” (“La Fontaine et l’Ame des bétes,” in Rev. d’ hist. lit., janv.-mars, 1935, 1-32.) 
The Discours was included in G:uvres de Pardies (Lyon: Bachelus fils, 1696, in 12); and in 
his uvres de Mathématiques, 5 6d. (Amsterdam: P. de Coup, 1725, in 12, and Lyon: 
chez les Fréres Bruyset, 1725, in 12). 

* A controversy which (although growing out of an age-old question) from the time of 
Descartes’ formulation of strict animal automatism took on fresh vitality and was waged 
among philosophers and scientists throughout the seventeenth and a good part of the © 
eighteenth centuries. Each philosophical school published its doctrine on the subject. 
Those who disagreed with the hypothesis that beasts were machines, could maintain with 
Hildrop in England that animals have spiritual, immortal souls. This view was rare, and 
many writers favored intermediate positions. One could hold with the Peripatetics that 
the animal] soul is a substantial material form; with Gassendi and Willis that it is com- 
posed of flame-like atoms; with the neo-Platonists that it is part of the anima mundi; or 
with David-Renaud Boullier that it is spiritual but not immortal, although this by no 
means exhausted the possibilities. The Pyrrhonians such as Bayle argued that the sole 
difference between man and the beasts is one of degree, not of kind. Finally, by 1747, man 
was included among the automata, with the appearance of La Mettrie’s L’Homme- 
Machine. It should be made clear from the start that the debate as to whether animals 
have souls was rephrased by Descartes on the basis of whether they have reason. Although 
anima and res cogitans were synonymous for the French philosopher, to avoid ambiguity 
he preferred the use of the latter formula. 

4“ |. , peut-étre n’avons-nous rien de mieux écrit que . . . son traité de la connoissance 
des bétes.” (Eloge du P. Pardies, p. 688, in Mémoires de Trévoux, cit, avril 1726.) 

* Thus, Pardies is treated as a Cartesian by some modern authorities. Cf. Brett, History 
of Psychology, 1, 217; G. Boas, The Happy Beast in French Thought of the Seventeenth 
Century, pp. 106, 107; Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie générale, art. ‘‘Pardies’’; and Michaud, 
Biographie universelle ancienne et moderne, art. “Pardies.”? The others suspend judgment. 
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Let us first trace how it come to be considered the work of a man who 
was at heart a Cartesian, before passing judgment upon the worthiness 
of such a claim. Pardies’ Discourse is divided into two parts, a prelimi- 
nary exposition of the Cartesian beast-machine, followed by a refutation 
of this hypothesis and a defense of the traditional Peripatetic position 
which held that the prime mover in animals is neither automatic nor 
spiritual but composed of an intermediate substance (“‘substance mi- 
toyenne’’) called a “forme substantielle matérielle.”” However, the first part 
of the book is one and a half times as long as the second; and the Count 
de Guiche, to whom the work was dedicated, is said to have thanked the 
author in the following terms, “qu’il 1 ‘i étoit trés-obligé de lui avoir 
fourni un moyen infaillible de rendre toutes les Dames de la Cour, 
cartésiennes.’* According to accounts which we are to examine shortly, 
the rumor soon sprang up that Pardies’ intentions were such as to war- 
rant de Guiche’s statement. In truth, a Jesuit in 1672 would have found 
himself embarrassingly placed had he set out, in the face of his Order’s 
hostility to Cartesianism, openly to espouse Descartes’ doctrine of ani- 
mal automatism. This factor furnished some degree of plausibility for 
the claim that Pardies was really a Cartesian masquerading as a Peri- 
patetic. 

Who first formulated the charge? Bayle in 1684 accused Pardies on a 
double count of external and internal evidence. Everyone, he says, has 
already suspected Pardies of only playing at attacking the beast-machine. 
In the second place, the book itself is so written that the presentation of 
Descartes’ arguments is stronger than their refutation.’ 

The same two-fold argument reappeared couched in more certain 
terms when Gabriel Daniel published in 1693 his Preuves de la Connois- 
sance des Bestes.* It is he who first used the word prévaricateur as applied 
to Pardies, a term oft to be repeated. Although Father Daniel claims to 
be merely reproducing the judgment of the Peripatetics, theirs is the 
opinion on Pardies which he succeeds in leaving with his readers. Three 

® Cited in Mémoires de Trévoux, loc. cit., p. 672. 

7 “Tout le monde a soupconné le P. Pardies, d’avoir voulu établir adroitement l’opinion 
de M. Descartes, en faisant semblant de la réfuter. Et en effet, il répond si bien lui-méme 
a ses objections, et celles qu’il laisse sans réponse sont si foibles . . . qu’il n’est pas mal-aisé 
de deviner ce que cela signifie.” Nouvelles de la république des letires, mars, art. 11, p. 25. 

®In his Nouvelles Difficultez proposées par un Peripateticien a Vauteur du Voyage du 
Monde de Descartes (Paris: chez la Veuve de S. Bernard, in 12). “Tl n’y a rien de plus 
séduisant que les expositions que fait le Pere Pardies dans son Livre . . . od mettant le 
cartésianisme dans toute sa force sur ce point, il va presque jusqu’a convaincre ses lecteurs 
que non seulement il n’est point besoin d’ame pour marcher, . . . mais encore pour parler 
.. . Ce Livre a fait passer son auteur parmi les Péripateticiens pour un prévaricateur qui 
étoit Cartesien dans ]’ame, quelque application qu’il ait apportée, a réfuter le Cartésianisme 
dans la seconde partie de son Livre et 4 défendre l’ancienne Philosophie sur le chapitre 
de l’ame des bestes,” pp. 13-14. 
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years later, Nicéron® quoted Daniel as well as Bayle to show that the 
author of the Discourse is to be ranked among the supporters of the 
“systeme des automates.” Here then for the first time in a reference work 
is a clear-cut statement accepting wihout hesitation the Bayle-Daniel 
accusation. In Chaufepié’s Dictionary,’ the charge is pressed in equally 
emphatic terms. Bayle and Daniel are again cited, with the addition of 
the Pardies article in the Mémoires de Trévoux," which is utilized at 
greater length—sometimes with, sometimes without, quotation marks.” 

How satisfactory is this testimony? It is true that Bayle in 1684 re- 
ports the suspicion that Pardies intended his discourse as an answer to 
the Peripatetics. But what does he write later in his Dictionary? Under 
the heading Rorarius,“ he expresses himself on the Pardies affair in a 
tone quite different from his earlier one. Bayle here does not question the 
straightforwardness of Pardies’ work, although he does imply scepticism 
as to the strength of the latter’s Peripatetic arguments. To point out 
Bayle as a witness for Pardies’ Cartesianism is to falsify his stand in this 
mature expressica of his views on the dispute. 

One cannot dispose in the same way of Daniel’s decided utterances to 
the effect that Pardies was a prevaricator. But who was Daniel and what 
was his réle in the quarrel? His Preuves de la Connoissance des Bestes was 
a rival work of the Discours de la Connoissance des Bestes. Moreover, the 
Jesuit author of the scathing anti-Descartes series of books was the self- 
appointed adversary of René Descartes. Any such conciliatory defense 
of the Peripatetic cause as that of Pardies must have appeared to him 
lukewarm and therefore disloyal. But one in whom the partisan spirit 
reached so high a pitch as in Daniel can hardly be deemed an unpreju- 
diced witness. In short, because Pardies was not hard-and-fast enough as 
a Peripatetic to please Daniel by no means proves that he was a Carte- 
sian. 


® Mémoires pour servir 4 Vhistoire des hommes illustres (1729), 1, 202-208. 

10 Nouveau dictionnaire historique et critique, etc. (Amsterdam et La Haye, 1753), art. 
“Pardies.” 11 Op. cit. supra, note 4. 

12 The author takes care to add that despite Pardies’ reasons in his first section proving 
beasts automata, “ce sentiment n’est pas dominant aujourd’hui.” Note C. 

3 Here Bayle criticizes his own article in the Nouvelles and makes apology for a “‘faus- 
seté” therein committed (a point about the date of Descartes’ initia] interest in animal 
automatism). In note C, Bayle writes, “On pourroit mettre le Livre du Pere Pardies sur 
la connoissance des bétes parmi ceux qui ont été faits pour l’opinion de Monsr. Des Cartes, 
car on y trouve les raisons des Cartésiens proposées trés-fortement, et réfutées trés- 
foiblement. Je crois néanmoins qu’il ne se néglige point dans la m Partie de son Ouvrage, 
et qu’il y fit tout ce qu’il put pour soutenir l’ancienne opinion: mais aiant fait aussi tout 
ce qu’il pouvoit pour représenter fidélement le beau cété de la nouvelle, il a donné lieu a 
quelques-uns de soupconner qu’il n’avoit pas eu un véritable dessein de combatre Mr. 
Des Cartes.” In note F, Bayle quotes Pardies’ Discourse, referring to its author as a “fort 
habile Peripatéticien.” 
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The Nicéron account is simply a rehashing of Daniel, the Mémoires 
de Trévoux, and Bayle cited partially and deceptively." It is all blithely 
oblivious of any difficulties. Chaufepié too quotes (possibly via Nicéron) 
Daniel, Bayle’s Nouvelles but not his Dictionary remarks, and Trévoux. 
But he edits in such a way as to deform the true import of the Mémoires. 

To sum up, what Bayle first voiced as a current suspicion and later 
expressly refrained from claiming as his own opinion, was seized upon by 
Daniel, who dramatized the charge. Later, it was uncritically accepted 
by Nicéron and Chaufepié. Basically, the responsibility for the claim is 
laid by Bayle and Daniel at the door of those unnamed Peripatetics® 
who regarded Pardies as a “prévaricateur.”” However, it is Daniel’s 
phrasing of the characterization which is most frequently cited. We can- 
not help concluding that he played a leading réle in the drama. In this 
connection, we recall how violent was the “cruelle guerre’ waged 
throughout these years between the Cartesian and Peripatetic Schools.” 
Any accusation voiced by combatants heated by battle must be guard- 
edly examined. Perhaps in their zeal our Peripatetics were unfair to 
Pardies, who had not long in which to defend himself, for on April 22, 
1673, one year after the publication of his Discourse, he died ‘‘soit con- 
tagion, soit fatigue, soit l’un et l’autre.’’!® 

Let us see if we have not testimony for Pardies’ good faith in his 
attack upon animal mechanism. As witnesses for the defense, we first 
call upon the two contemporary criticisms of Pardies’ Discourse. The 
first was published on April 22, 1672 (less than a month and a half after 
the date of the privilege) in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London.'* The article states that Pardies believes beasts to have 
only simple apprehension without reflection. A few months later, there 
appeared accounts in the Journal des Savans (June 1 and July 25, 
1672). Again, no suspicion is voiced by the reviewer as to Pardies’ 
alleged Cartesianism. On the contrary, the writer discusses in all serious- 
ness his Peripatetic philosophy. 

Pardies’ book was not deemed unworthy of attack by the Cartesian 
camp. Four years after the appearance of the Discourse, the Cartesian 
Dilly published his De l’Ame des Bétes,?° in which the chief antagonist is 
Pardies. Although the author calls his opponent’s reasoning feeble, he 
goes to great lengths to refute it directly step by step. 

4 Thus, a single sentence is taken from Bayle’s Dictionary, which, isolated from what 
follows, deforms the real meaning: “‘On pourroit mettre cet ouvrage parmi ceux qui ont été 
faits pour l’opinion de Descartes.” Cf. note 13 supra for the rest of the citation. 

16 Unfortunately, we have not been able to find out anything about their identity. 

16 The expression is Pardies’, Discours, ed. 1678, p. 3. 

17 For an account of this period, cf. F. Bouillier, Histoire de la Philosophie Cartésienne, 


especially 1, chapters xxxvi and xxxvil. 8 Trévoux, loc. cit., p. 693. 
19 No. 82, vu, 4054. # Lyon: Anisson et Posuel, 1676, in-12. 
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The Jesuit Father Gisbert sums up the situation in 1688." Pardies, he 
claims, so well exposed in the first part of his book the Cartesian hypoth- 
esis of animal automatism that subsequent Cartesians used his illus- 
trations as grist for their mill. But Gisbert himself, accepting on its face 
value the second section of the Discourse, praises and further develops 
one of its arguments. 

Francois Bayle, a Cartesian writing in 1700,” refers to Pardies’ 
treatise as if it were the classic example of the Peripatetic position in the 
controversy on the beast soul. 

In 1716,% Sbaragli, professor at Bologna, tells us that Pardies ex- 
plained first the Cartesian opinion about animal mechanism and then his 
own. Sbaragli goes on to disagree with the Jesuit’s view that animals are 
devoid of conscious knowledge. In other words he takes Pardies sufficiently 
at his word to refute him without mention of any suspicion of insincerity. 

The lengthiest and most complete article on Pardies which has been 
handed down to us is that in the Jesuit Mémoires de Trévoux for April, 
1726. We have here what appears to be a detached appreciation of 
Pardies the significant writer. The journalist tries to explain the ill- 
feeling displayed against Father Pardies, intimating that the Peripatetics 
of his time were far from tolerant about anything smacking of the 
faintest odor of Cartesianism. And Pardies did swallow Cartesian science 
in the measure to which we all accept it today, continues the reviewer.” 
Nevertheless, he puts up an impeccable defense of the Peripatetics on the 
soul of beasts.* If the Cartesian theory seems the more persuasive that 
does not make it true—the clearest system is not always the most valid, 
concludes the journalist.” 

David-Renaud Boullier in his Essai philosophique sur l’ame des bétes*” 


31 Dissertationes Academicae selectae olim in Academia Tolosana pronunciatae (Paris: 
Michallet, in 8, next to last dissertation, ‘De Praecip. cart.’’). 

%2 Institutiones Physicae ad usum scholarum accomodatae (Toulouse: Douladore, 3 vols., 
in 4, 1, 656, Part m, Tract. 1, Art. mr). 

% Entelechia, seu Anima sensitiva brutorum demonstrata contra Cartesium (Bononiae: 
Pisarri, in 4, dis. 1, cap. 1, sect. 1, pp. 26-27). 

* Pardies “‘suivoit en effet, tout ce que tout le monde prend aujourd’hui sans scrupule 
de la Physique cartesienne,” C ITI, 668. 

% “On ne peut rien ajouter aux raisons que Le Pere Pardies allégue en leur faveur ni a 
la maniére de les exposer,”’ ibid., p. 669. 

* Granted Descartes’ dichotomy, his definition of soul as mens alone and his theory 
that all body operates according to strictly mechanical laws, the case for animal autom- 
atism is clear cut and surprisingly convincing, although the beast-machine is not a 
necessary corollary of Descartes’ metaphysics, as D. R. Boullier and others were to show. 

7 Part 1, ch. 5, ed., 1728 and 1737, at Amsterdam, Fr. Changuion, in 12. For accounts of 
the essay, cf. Balz, ‘“‘Cartesianism and the Animal Soul” (in Columbia University Studies 
in the History of Ideas (1935), 111, 117-177) and the Journal des Scavans (nov. 1729, LxxxIx, 
308-322; juin 1737, cxm, 175-197; juillet 1737, cx, 400-418; sept. 1737, cxim, 53-79). 
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lists Pardies among the adversaries of Cartesianism, incidentally, in the 
same breath with Daniel. Guer, in 1749, resumes the whole affair with 
his usual sceptical wit: 

Dans l’esprit de ses confréres le Pére Pardies étoit un prévaricateur, qui trahis- 
soit les intéréts de la secte, et étoit Cartesien dans l’ame. Cela peut étre, je n’en 
scais rien. Je scais seulement que les battus ont toujours tort, et que si par mal- 
heur l’armée a du dessous, on ne manquera pas de dire que le géneral est un 
mal habile ou un traitre.”* 


For internal proofs of Pardies’ real character, we had best turn to his 
own writings. In his Discours du Mouvement local,?* he disagrees with al! 
but one of Descartes’ laws of movement: in his Du Mouvement de la 
Lumiére, he again attacks the Cartesian physics. Is this the act of faith 
of a Cartesian disciple? In the light of his position in physics, any 
attempt to consider Pardies an orthodox Cartesian is clearly erroneous. 
It may be asked, could one not believe in the beast-machine even if one 
were not a loyal Cartesian in one’s general system of science? Such a 
phenomenon appears never to have occurred in the century after Des- 
cartes. On the contrary, an occasional thinker (Fontenelle,?® Crousaz,"' 
and D. R. Boullier® for instance), while clinging to the Cartesian 
dualism of substance, found animal automatism too much to stomach. 
As Descartes himself wrote, “But to no prejudice are we all more 
habituated than to that which has persuaded us from earliest childhood 
that living animals think.’ It took a thoroughgoing Cartesian to hold 
with Descartes that beasts are as much automata as watches. It is not at 
all likely that Pardies could have been simultaneously anti-Cartesian in 
his physics and pro-Cartesian in the field of animal psychology. 


But it is the Discourse itself which is star witness. Since the book is com- 
paratively rare in this country, we shall summarize the chief arguments 
of both sections, with apologies to Pardies for not doing justice to his 
subtle developments, irony, and gentle scepticism. 


28 11, chap. 3, 207-208 in Histoire Critique del’Gme des bétes, etc., 2 vols. in 1, Amsterdam, 
Changuion, 1749. Guer frequently refers to Pardies and quotes him at some length. 

29 1670, in 12. The second edition (Paris: Martin, 1674, in 12) contains remarks on “le 
mouvement de la lumiére.” 

38° Traité sur la Nature de l’Instinct in CEuvres, tx (Paris: P. Brunet, 1758). 

3. De Mente Humana etc. (Groningen, 1726, in 12); “De Anima Brutorum,” pp. 247-251. 

82 Op. cit. Boullier’s second edition is dedicated to Fontenelle. Boullier’s view, shared 
by Crousaz, that the animal soul is spiritual but not immortal was attacked by Roche in 
his Traité de la Nature de l’Ame, etc., 2 vols. in 12 (Amsterdam, 1759). 

%3 Descartes’ letter to Henry More. (Adam-Tannéry’s Cuvres de Descartes, v, 275, letter 
537, Feb. 5, 1649). Translation from the author’s “Descartes and Henry More on the 
Beast-Machine”’ in Annals of Science, t (1936), no. 1, pp. 48-61. 
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A. THE CARTESIAN 


I. So-called “‘natural’™ movements, as well as “spontaneous’™ and “habit- 
ual’ ones occur even in man without his deliberately willing them or reflecting 
upon them. In animals, we have no proof of will or reflection preceding their 
actions. 

II. Marvelous are the machines made by man. God can do better! What we 
take for free creatures are machines in which the animal spirits determine me- 
chanically all the movements. 

III. So far, Pardies has been following two of Descartes’ arguments. He now 
swerves over to the argument from the indivisibility of the soul. When animals 
of certain species are cut into pieces, each segment goes on living. Hence, what 
activates animals cannot be soul, since that is indivisible. 

IV. According to the Cartesian theory of sensation, real perception requires 
a mind or soul. Therefore animals, having no soul, do not even perceive in the 
true sense of the word. 

V. The pretension that animal mechanism encourages atheism is refuted. The 
contrary conception that animals possess material souls, may be attacked on 
similar grounds. In each case, one can take the step from beast to man. 

Malebranche’s occasionalistic amendment to the beast-machine proposition 
is included among the theologic arguments. God causes the perfected animal 
organism to respond correctly to the occasions of life. In a sense, then, there 
exists in animals an indirect intelligence, acting through them, but present in 
their Creator. 

VI. Aristotle’s authority is invoked as a final corroboration of the Cartesian 
theory. 

B. THE PERIPATETIC 


In this section may be found answers to each of the points outlined above. 

I. Nothing in the Cartesian hypothesis conclusively proves the absence of 
soul in animals. 

II. The fact that God could have created the beast-machine is no proof that 
he did. 

III. That which activates animals is to be found not, it is true, in rational 
soul, but in a sensitive soul. Man has the divine gift of ‘“‘connoissance spirituelle”’ 
(i.e., reflection conscious of itself and of the object of thought). But the beasts 
possess in common with him ‘“‘connoissance sensible,’’*” i.e., imagination and 
“appétit sensitif,”” which, like the movements which it causes, belongs neither to 
the realm of body nor spirit, but is an intermediate substance or a “forme sub- 
stantielle matérielle.” 


* Such as digestion, the circulation of the blood, etc. 

% Such as winking, movements to retain equilibrium, etc. 

% Such as the motions of playing the lute, after the initial volitional act. 

37 Defined by Pardies as “une simple perception d’un objet sans cette réflexion’’ (pp. 
171-172) and again as “un principe, qui connoist et qui distingue les objets’ (pp. 245- 
246). Leibniz’s theory of “petites perceptions” bears some resemblance to this doctrine 
of perception. 
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IV. God would not have endowed animals with sensory organs had he not 
desired them to perceive. 

V. It is true that both the Cartesian and anti-Cartesian systems can be 
attacked on the theologic ground mentioned. But the best theologic reasoning is 
based on the premise that God would not deceive us. Since He makes it appear 
that animals are themselves imbued with some form of intelligence or soul, this 
view should be believed without further complication. 

VI. Aristotle said that man alone has abstract reason (vods) and hence the 
highest form of soul. By this, he did not disclaim lesser intelligence in animals. 
In fact, he himself speaks of their sensitive soul. 

We are now in a position to evaluate the comparative strength of the 
two sections. The first is, as we have stated, lengthier than the second. 
However, one could point out that the beast-machine was good copy, 
in 1672, for an author desirous of being read. It possessed no longer the 
charm of novelty, but that of a paradox which, since Descartes’ formula- 
tion, was being brilliantly maintained by “les nouveaux Philosophes.”** 
In the second place, numerous pages in the first section are devoted to a 
description of the involuntary nature of many of our everyday actions. 
The réle of the animal spirits in Descartes’ theory of sensation and reflex 
action, and his groundwork for what we call today the conditioned reflex, 
are elaborated upon. All of this proves that Pardies sensed the signifi- 
cance of the Cartesian mechanistic physiology, as applied to the psychol- 
ogy of man, but mot that he believed in the total automatism of animals. 
Writing at about this time, Willis and Cyprian, both anti-Cartesians 
describe, in the same terms as Descartes’, sensation and the function of 
the animal spirits in causing muscular movements. As the Encyclopedia 
article on the soul of beasts points out, the Cartesian mechanism in 
physics and even physiology was ensconced in a well-nigh impregnable 
fortress.*® In the third place, intellectual scrupulousness and a realiza- 
tion that to refute strategically one must first present the best picture of 
the system to be attacked, are sufficient explanation for the complete- 
ness of Pardies’ handling of the Cartesian doctrine. As he himself wrote 
of his work: 

Aussi j’espére qu’on y sera d’autant mieux disposé 4 écouter mes raisons en 
faveur de l’opinion commune, que j’ay esté plus fidele 4 ne rien omettre de ce 
qui peut donner de la vraye-semblance 4 cette opinion extraordinaire.” 

38 Among others, Digby Two Treatises, etc., 1644; Clauberg Physica, 1664; Cordemoy 
Discernement del Ame et du Corps, 1666; La Forge Traitté de l’Esprit de l’ Homme, 1666; 
Rohault Entretiens sur la Philosophie, 1671. 

“Cette idée féconde et presqu’infinie des possibilités mécaniques, des combinaisons 
de la figure et du mouvement, jointe a celle de la puissance du Créateur, est comme le fort 
inexpugnable du Cartésianisme.’’ Written by someone who was attacking the beast- 
machine, in the Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné des Arts, des Sciences, et des Métiers, 
1 (1751), art. “Ame des bétes,” p. 345. The sentence is copied textually from Boullier, 
Part 1, chap. v, p. 58, ed. 1728. © Discours, éd. cit., pp. 154-155. 
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It is for the reader to make his personal decision as to which of the 
two sections is the more convincing. Two things, at least, are certain. 
The first is that the Peripatetic treatment in the Discourse is not weak in 
comparison with other Peripatetic treatments in the controversy. All 
have elements in common. Daniel himself makes in many cases the same 
points as Pardies. M. G. Patrice in his Summa“ invokes, as does Pardies, 
the authority of Aristotle in order to confirm the distinction between 
the rational human and the sensitive animal soul. The Jesuit Regnault’s 
Entretiens physiques d’ Artiste et d’ Eudoxe,* parallel Pardies’ dual presen- 
tation; in its Entretien sur l Ame des Bétes the Peripatetic speaker Eudoxe 
has the last word. The argument is to a certain extent similar to Pardies’. 
God would not deceive us. Hence, when we perceive animals acting as if 
they were not machines, we must believe that they have some mental 
functioning and are activated by substantial forms. In a word, it would 
seem that there is nothing particularly radical or weak about Pardies’ 
plan. If one feels with Bayle that his second section is feeble, then one 
must be of the opinion that it is the Peripatetic position itself which is 
inherently weak.* But the critical-minded could well turn their atten- 
tion to the vulnerable points in the Cartesian reasoning! Pardies did, it 
seems to us. One more thing strikes us as certain, and that is the absence 
of any tone of duplicity. Pardies has written, one feels, a sincere attack 
upon the mechanistic and a genuine defense of the Peripatetic view on 
the nature of animals. One is led to conclude that he has gone at his task 
in a spirit of fairness and with a delicate appreciation of nuanced thought. 

In conclusion, we must state that there is no verification for the sus- 
picion that Pardies was a Cartesian masquerading as a Peripatetic. 
It is true that he was stirred by Cartesianism, like any other open-minded 
man of the period, but within the limits already defined. At the same 
time, we must add that the burden of proof rests upon him who would 
prove a man a prévaricateur. For such an accusation against Pardies we 
have no reliable evidence. In the opinion of the writer, it is safe to call 
Pardies not a Cartesian but a Peripatetic. 

To trace influence is an especially delicate task, but from what we can 
see of Pardies’ fortune, he constituted a force militating more or less 
strongly against the Cartesian doctrine of the beast-machine. The eclec- 


“ Summa supremae partis Philosophiae bipartita, seu de Homine (Gennes: Casamare, 
1713, in 4). © Part 2. Paris, 1729, 3 vols., in 12. 

“ Pardies is reputed to have retorted to his accusers, ‘Si vous avez quelque chose de 
mieux sur l’ame des bétes, faites m’en part, je suis prét de le mettre en ceuvre dans une 
nouvelle Edition.” Trévoux, loc. cit., p. 674. 

“ He was in the habit of protesting to those who suspected him that no one had refuted 
Cartesianism more than he had. Trévoux, loc. cit., p. 669. 
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tic Jean-Batiste Du Hamel in his De Corpore animato“ is avowedly 
influenced by Pardies. He repeats several of the same arguments for 
discrediting animal automatism. The “cognitio sensitiva”’ which he claims 
for animals is of course the “connoissance sensible” defined by his good 
friend. La Fontaine, who in his poetic works of 1678-1679 deals with the 
animal soul (from a Gassendist point of view, to be sure), may have been 
inspired by Pardies among others. M. Henri Busson feels that, “‘il est 
bien peu vraisemblable que La Fontaine n’ait pas connu son livre.’ 
Three of David-Renaud Bouillier’s arguments in his Essay are substan- 
tially the same as Pardies’. Indeed, he mentions Pardies in connection 
with the argument based on the veracity of God, although in rather pity- 
ing terms, for the author of the Discourse did not make as much of the 
point as did the author of the Preuves de la Certitude morale, a rule-of- 
thumb built upon it. Still, the Essay may very well be indebted to Par- 
dies. If so, the influence of Pardies was to continue indirectly throughout 
the eighteenth century. The Encyclopedia article on the souls of beasts 
avowedly follows Bouillier, often textually. 

If we today attempt to evaluate the whole dispute between Cartesian 
and Peripatetic on the animal soul, we are struck by the extent to which 
it is verbal, revolving around a difference of definition and a devotion 
to the terminology of one’s own school of philosophy. After all, what 
great difference is there between what Pardies calls unreflecting sensation 
and what Descartes terms mechanical sensation?’ Both agree that what 
distinguishes man is consciousness, or introspection, while, as La Fon- 
taine put it:** 

La béte ne réfléchirait 
Sur l’objet ni sur sa pensée. 


LEONORA COHEN ROSENFIELD 
Brooklyn College 


“ First published in 1673, Paris: Michallet, in 12. Like Pardies, Du Hamel starts by 
examining the reasons for animal automatism, “‘uti nec ab optimo et doctissimo viro P. 
Pardies dissimulatae; aut ulla ex parte sunt imminutae”’ (De Corp. anim., lib. m1, cap. 1, 
p. 609 in the 1681 edition of Du Hamel’s philosophical works). “@ Op. cit., p. 3. 

‘7 There has been some disagreement as to whether Descartes did or did not grant sen- 
sation in animals. To quote his own words, “‘nec denego etiam sensum, quatenus ab organo 
corporeo dependet”’ (p. 278 of the letter cited in footnote 29, supra). 

‘8 Discours @ Mme. de la Sabliére, v. 63-64. 
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XLIX 
PARALLELS TO IDEAS IN THE LETTRES PERSANES 


HE Lettres Persanes, on which Montesquieu worked in leisurely 

fashion for perhapsten years, reflect to a large extent the voluminous 
reading he must have done during this time. Their great variety of sub- 
jects implies numerous possible sources of inspiration, not all as yet 
indicated by Montesquieu scholars. It is my purpose to consider as pos- 
sible sources of some ideas in the Lettres Persanes three authors of Mon- 
tesquieu’s epoch—Malebranche, Leibniz, and Shaftesbury. By the ex- 
pression “possible sources” I mean that there are between Montesquieu 
and these three writers some relationships of ideas which may imply 
influence, since Montesquieu esteemed these writers and knew, or could 
have known, their works before 1721, the date of the publication of the 
Lettres Persanes. Two of these authors, Malebranche and Shaftesbury, 
were in fact greatly admired by Montesquieu. Ranking them as highly 
as Plato and Montaigne, he even calls these four writers “the four great 
poets.” 

That Montesquieu was intimately acquainted with Malebranche long 
before the publication of the Lettres Persanes is certain. He must have 
studied the works of this philosopher, for it is known that in 1716 he 
read at the Academy of Bordeaux a dissertation on the system of Male- 
branche.? It is not surprising, then, to find in the Letires Persanes remi- 
niscences from this author. When Montesquieu maintains that in order 
to console a man’s grief he must be treated as a sensitive being and not 
as a reasonable one, he does so most likely under the influence of the 
system of Malebranche. When he pokes fun at such narrow-minded 
persons as the geometrician, the lover of antiquity, and the pedant, he 
makes use of satirical details which very probably are also reminiscences 
from this author.* 

But it is particularly in Letter 83, where Montesquieu gives his idea 
of justice, that the probable influence of Malebranche is most significant. 
Montesquieu’s conception of justice is a synthesis of various concepts, 
the most important of which he seems to bave derived from Malebranche 
and from Leibniz. Let us recall his famous definition of justice: 


La justice est un rapport de convenance, qui se trouve réellement entre deux 
choses; ce rapport est toujours le méme, quelque étre qui le considére, soit que 
ce soit Dieu, soit que ce soit un ange, ou enfin que ce soit un homme. 


1 Pensées et fragments, u, 490. 2 Strowski, Montesquieu, p. 13. 

* Cf. Letters 128, 142, and Appendix, the letter beginning “Un homme d’esprit ...”’, 
ed. Barckhausen; and Malebranche, Recherche de la vérité, book u, part 11, ch. iv, vi, vii; 
book tv, ch. vii; book v, ch. xi. 
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Before indicating what Malebranche and Leibniz seem to have contrib- 
uted to this conception of justice, let us note that one aspect of justice, 
as Montesquieu conceives it, is its eternal, immutable, and absolute 
nature. In this respect, as a French critic, Jacques Flach, has already 
pointed out,‘ justice is analogous to Plato’s ideas; it is an entity. 

However, the most significant and novel characteristic of justice, as 
conceived by Montesquieu, is its analogy to mathematical truths; it is, 
like these, always a relationship, the same in the eyes of all intelligent 
beings from God on down to man. This is the concept which Montes- 
quieu very probably owes to Malebranche who, speaking of mathemati- 
cal relationships, had said in his Traité de Morale: 


. .. Ces rapports sont les mémes vérités éternelles que Dieu voit; car Dieu voit 
aussi bien que moi que 2 fois 2 font 4, et que les triangles qui ont méme base et 
qui sont entre mémes paralléles sont égaux . . . De 1a il est évident qu’il y a du 
vrai et du faux, du juste et de l’injuste; et cela 4 l’égard de toutes les intelligences. 
Que ce qui est vrai a l’égard de l’homme est vrai 4 l’égard de l’ange et a l’égard 
de Dieu méme; que ce qui est injustice ou déréglement 4 l’égard de l’homme est 
aussi tel a l’égard de Dieu méme; car tous les esprits, contemplant la méme 
substance intelligible, y découvrent nécessairement les mémes rapports de 
Grandeur ou les mémes vérités spéculatives.§ 


But if the idea that justice is a relationship seems to have been sug- 
gested to Montesquieu by Malebranche, the particular expression rap- 
port de convenance with the concept which it implies is very likely from 
Leibniz. Although the phrase itself can be found in Malebranche’s 
Recherche de la vérité,® it is not applied to justice (as is the case in the 
Théodicée of Leibniz, which Montesquieu must have known); for, as 
M. Carcassonne has pointed out,’ Letter 69 seems to re-echo some of its 
ideas. The German philosopher in defining punitive justice had said: 


Cette justice n’est fondée que dans la convenance, qui demande une certaine 
satisfaction pour l’expiation d’une mauvaise action . . . Les Sociniens la croient 
étre sans fondement; mais elle est toute fondée dans un rapport de convenance, 
qui contente non seulement |’offensé, mais encore les sages qui la voient .. . ® 


That Montesquieu arrived at his general conception of justice and 
laws by analogy from mathematical truths is evident, furthermore, from 
the following well-known passage of the Esprit des lois: 


Avant qu’il y efit des lois faites, il y avoit des rapports de justice possibles. Dire 
qu’il n’y a rien de juste ni d’injuste que ce qu’ordonnent ou défendent les lois 


* “Platon et Montesquieu,” Revue Bleue, Jan. 2 and 9, 1909. 

5 Eurres, 1, 401 (1837 ed.). 

6 Book m1, Conclusion, p. 228 (1678 ed.). 7 Tettres Persanes, 11, 191. 
5 Euores Philosophiques de Leibnits, ed. P. Janet (Paris, 1866), m, 147-148. 
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positives, c’est dire qu’avant qu’on efit tracé de cercle tous les rayons n’étoient 
pas égaux.® 


Thus justice is at the same time both absolute and relative. It is absolute 
because it is by nature forever a relationship, the same for all intelligent 
beings; it is relative because the things in which the relationship lies 
may and do vary from place to place and from one epoch to another, 
and, by varying, change the relationship which, when perceived and rec- 
ognized by the state, becomes a law. 

Let us now turn from Malebranche and Leibniz to Shaftesbury. Sev- 
eral ideas expressed by Montesquieu in the Lettres Persanes may be found 
in two of Shaftesbury’s essays, the Essay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humour and the Letter concerning Enthusiasm. This does not mean that 
Montesquieu was necessarily influenced by Shaftesbury. But consider- 
ing the fact that Montesquieu greatly admired this English writer, and 
that the two essays were translated into French many years before the 
publication of the Lettres Persanes, it is more than probable that the 
Frenchman was acquainted with them. Indeed, both were translated 
not once but twice—the Leiter concerning Enthusiasm in 1708 and again 
in 1709, and the Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour twice in 1710.'° 

At any rate, in adopting and developing the Aristotelian idea that the 
origin of society lies in the natural ties of kinship, and at the same time 
rejecting scornfully all other theories on the subject, Montesquieu as- 
sumes exactly the same attitude as Shaftesbury. The question first 
arises in Letter 94. Montesquieu begins by stating that it seems ridiculous 
to him that the subject of international law cannot come up without a 
careful inquiry first being made into the origin of society. If, he con- 
tinues, men did not form any societies, if they avoided one another, it 
would be necessary to ask why they isolated themselves. But, he con- 
cludes, “‘ils naissent tous liés les uns aux autres; un fils est né auprés de 
son pére, et il s’y tient: voila la Société et la cause de la Société.”” Mon- 
tesquieu comes back to this theory in Letter 104 where, it is significant 
to note, he attributes it to the English. According to them, reports 
Montesquieu, 


Il n’y a qu’un lien qui puisse attacher les hommes, qui est celui de la gratitude; 
un mari, une femme, un pére et un fils ne sont liés entr’eux que par |’amour 
qu’ils se portent, ou par les bienfaits qu’ils se procurent, et ces motifs divers de 
reconnaissance sont l’origine de tous les royaumes et de toutes les sociétés. 


* Book 1, ch. i. 

10 Letire sur V’enthousiasme . . . trad. par Samson, 1708;—trad. de l’anglais (La Haye, 
1709), in-18. Essai sur l’usage de la raillerie et de l’enjouement . . . traduit de l’anglais par 
Juste Van Effen (La Haye, 1710), in-12;—trad. par P. Coste, 1710. 








776 Parallels to Ideas in the “Lettres Persanes”’ 


Now, this is the very way Shaftesbury had expressed himself in the 
Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour: 


If any appetite or sense be natural, the sense of fellowship is the same. If there 
be anything of nature in that affection which is between the sexes, the affection 
is certainly as natural towards the consequent offspring; and so again between 
the offspring themselves, as kindred and companions, bred under the same 
discipline and economy. And thus a clan or tribe is gradually formed; a public 
is recognized; : .. How the wit of man should so puzzle this cause as to make 
civil government and society appear a kind of invention and creature of art, 
I know not.” 


Other relationships likewise between Montesquieu and Shaftesbury 
are to be noted in their conception of God. The Montesquieu of the 
Letires Persanes is in this respect as great an optimist and as much a 
deist as Shaftesbury. Like the Englishman, he talks of a benevolent God, 
not of a malicious and tyrannical one; of a God entirely free from human 
imperfections, not of an anthropomorphic one burdened with human 
and, therefore, contradictory attributes. Thus we find Montesquieu be- 
ginning the letter on justice with the conditional statement—quite bold 
in the France of his epoch—that if there is a God, he must necessarily 
be just; for if he were not, he would be the most wicked and the most 
imperfect of all beings: “‘S’il y a un Dieu . . . il faut nécessairement qu’il 
soit juste, car, s’il ne ]’étoit pas, il seroit le plus mauvais et le plus im- 
parfait de tous les étres.” Towards the end of the letter he expresses his 
anger at those theologians who would have God act 


d’une maniére dont nous ne voudrions pas agir nous-mémes, de peur de l’offenser; 
qui le chargent de toutes les imperfections qu’il punit en nous, et, dans leurs 
opinions contradictoires, le représentent tant6t comme un étre mauvais, tantét 
comme un étre qui hait le mal et le punit. 


These ideas are essentially similar to those expressed by Shaftesbury 
in his Letter concerning Enthusiasm. He argues: 


If we are afraid, . . . of thinking with freedom and pleasantness on such a sub- 
ject as God, ’tis because we conceive the subject so like ourselves, and can hardly 
have a notion of majesty and greatness without stateliness and moroseness 
accompanying it.” 


Further on he declares that “the best security against all superstition” 
is ‘to remember that there is nothing in God but what is god-like; 
and that he is either not at all, or truly and perfectly good.” “‘But,”’ he 
continues, ‘when we are afraid to use our reason freely, . . . we then 
actually presume him bad, and flatly contradict that pretended charac- 


"| Characteristics, 1, 74, ed. John M. Robertson (New York, 1900). 12 Op. cit., 1, 18. 
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ter of goodness and greatness... .”™ Finally Shaftesbury says in the 
same conditional manner as does Montesquieu several years later: 


... If there really was a God, the highest goodness must of necessity belong to 
him, without any of those defects of passion, those meannesses and imperfec- 
tions which we acknowledge such in ourselves. .. . “ 


There is still another similarity between the God of Montesquieu and 

that of Shaftesbury. After having defined justice as being always the 
same both in the eyes of God and of men, Montesquieu explains why it is 
that men may overlook it, while God never can. The reason is that God 
is self-sufficient, and that if he were unjust, he would be so without 
interest; therefore, it is impossible for him to be unjust. 
Mais il n’est pas possible que Dieu fasse jamais rien d’injuste; dés qu’on suppose 
qu’il voit la Justice, il faut nécessairement qu’il la suive, car, comme il n’a 
besoin de rien, et qu’il se suffit 4 lui-méme, il seroit le plus méchant de tous les 
étres, puisqu’il le seroit sans intérét. 


Similarly Shaftesbury had argued that God must be good, because he 
has no particular interest. He says: 


There is an odd way of reasoning, but in certain distempers of mind very sov- 
ereign to those who can apply it; and it is this: “There can be no malice but 
where interests are opposed. A universal being can have no interest opposite, 
and therefore can have no malice.” If there be a general mind, it can have no 
particular interest: but the general good, or good of the whole, and its own pri- 
vate good, must of necessity be one and the same."* 


Such are the most important ideas which link Montesquieu with Male- 
branche, Leibniz, and Shaftesbury. In the case of the first two authors 
the relationships are of such a close and unusual nature that they strongly 
imply influence. In the case of Shaftesbury, although the analogies are 
striking, it would be imprudent to assume that he was necessarily the one 
who influenced Montesquieu. This is particularly true of the similarities 
dealing with the attributes of God, a subject frequently treated in the 
beginning of the X VIIIth century. Therefore, not until most of the theo- 
logical and metaphysical works then published have been carefully read, 
should Shaftesbury be considered Montesquieu’s only source of inspira- 
tion in this subject. 

ALESSANDRO S. CRISAFULLI 

Saint Louis University 


8 Tbid., 1, 25. M Jbid., 1, 29. 16 OP. cit., 1, 28. 
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VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE AND GRACIAN’S EL CRITICON 


ERUSAL of some Voltairian conte material not long ago elicited 

two cursory observations which have since seemed to be confirmed 
by more detailed reading. They concern the evident interest which the 
seventeenth-century Spanish moralist, Gracin, appears to have evoked 
in Voltaire.‘ The observations, as first made, were these: that in a list of 
Voltaire’s library, works of Gracidn stand out prominently, in both Span- 
ish and French; that El Criticén, a moralistic tale of a traveling naif 
and his realist-tutor, presents not only an interesting link in the adven- 
ture genre, but seemingly a hint of the Candide-Martin relationship of 
the conte philosophique2 The suggestion of a connection, conscious or 
not, between El Criticén and Candide was, on first observation, based 
upon superficial comparison.** The present brief inquiry will attempt to 
confirm the point that a reasonably close connection does exist—one 
which receives attention neither in editions of the contes nor in other 
critical works on the period. 

Naturally, when indicating so-called “connections” with anything 
Voltairian, we must use prudently the words source and influence. M. 
Morize, speaking of “les ‘sources’ de Candide,” significantly puts the 
word sources in quotation marks.‘ Voltaire, as we know, adapted and 
amalgamated much of what he read. Therefore, in endeavoring to clarify 
the present connection, we shall say that this interesting Gracian naif, 
among the number preceding Voltaire, probably had more place in the 
contes, and particularly in Candide, than has hitherto been observed. 

The present conclusions are based upon three major points as evi- 
dence: (1) that the Voltairian library contains a noticeable amount of 
Gracian;> (2) that Voltaire mentions the seventeenth-century author 
with evident admiration; and (3) that distinct comparisons of El Criti- 
cén and Candide, each with its traveling, world-chastened pupil and his 
practical companion, bring the two works into very close parallel. 


1 Editions used: El Criticén, Compafiié Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, Vol. Lxv1 
(Madrid: Fernando Fe, s.f.); El Criticén, por Lorenzo Gracidn, ed. transcrita y rev. por 
Julio Cejador (Madrid: Renacimiento, 1913—-14);—-Candide, André Morize, édition cri- 
tique, Textes Francais Modernes, no. 485 (Paris: Hachette, 1913). 2 See note 7. 

* Characteristics of Gracian which would make him of possible interest to Voltaire, are 
evident in the accounts by Ludwig Pfandl, Historia de Ja literatura nacional espanola en 
la edad de oro, traduccién del alem4n, por el dr. Jorge Rubio Balaguer (Barcelona, 1933), 
and Miguel Romera-Navarro, Historia de la literatura espanola (Boston and New York: 
Heath, 1928). 

% In the author’s Voltairian Narrative Devices (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1933), p. 21. 

* Candide, pp. x\vii, Ixii. 5 See note 7. ® See notes 21 and 23. 
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First, as to library items, brief but significant. An unpublished manu- 
script catalogue’ of Voltaire’s private library, now in Leningrad, loaned 
by Professor George R. Havens, lists the Gracién works thus: 1 vol. 
Las Obras de gracién (sic), fol. 46 vo.; 1 Héros de gratian (1637), fol. 12 
vo.; 3 Criticén de gratian, fol. 12 vo.; 1 Maximes de gratian, fol. 12 vo. 
In number, this list assumes a place with those foreign works and authors 
most read by Voltaire: for example, Cervantes,* Lope de Vega,® or, in 
his own century, let us say Addison, Bolingbroke, or Swift.!® Also, when 
speaking of book items, we recall the point stressed by Desnoiresterres, 
that Voltaire’s library was limited and practical, that it showed the per- 
son and was meant for use." 

Gracidn should have been, to Voltaire, a kindred spirit, if we may 
judge from their ideas and spiritual sympathy.” It will be recalled that 
in one respect the Spain and France of these two centuries were com- 
parable; much of the satiric pungency of Spain was evident in the seven- 
teenth, of France, in the eighteenth." Gracidn, like Voltaire, had defied 
church tradition; had held out constantly against absolutism and for 
tolerance. He had seen the first two sections of his Criticén condemned, 
and had boldly written the third with an even more forceful hand.“ He 


7 The numbers are not available. 

8 Miguel Cervantes, Prélogo de las obras de Miguel Cervantes (pot-pourri, tome xxx1); 
Primera Parte del ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha, en Brucelas, 1617; Histoire 
de Vadmirable Don Quichotte de la Manche, nouv. éd. (Lyon, 1723), Vols. 1, u, m1, v, VI, 
Havens and Torrey, “Voltaire’s Books: a Selected List,” in MP, Vol. xxv, 1-22. Vol- 
tairian mention of Cervantes, Moland. xm, 151; xtvm, 420. 

* Opinions on Lope de Vega: Dominated by his century, Moland, xx1v, 216; Compared 
to Shakespeare, Jbid., vir, 484 ff.; A passage translated into French verse, bid., xv, 
397; Infused pomp and nobility into the Spanish language, Jbid., xx1m1, 210; A mixture of 
grandeur and extravagance, Ibid., xxx, 364. 

10 Manuscript catalogue, listed thus: 4 vols. Addison’s Works, Havens and Torrey, 
‘Voltaire’s Books: a Selected List,” in MP, xxv, 1-22. 5 Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, 
Ibid., 5. 6 Swift’s Works, Miscellanies (1738), [bid., 18. 1 Tale of a Tub, MS Catalogue, 
fol. 53 vo., Ibid., 18. 

11 Gustave Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la Société Francaise au XVIII* Siécle (Paris, 
1871-76), vim, 418; George R. Havens, Voltaire’s Marginalia on the Pages of Rousseau 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1933),Intro. | '* Dates as given in notel. 

13 Examples of Spanish satire of the seventeenth century include Cervantes, Novelas 
Ejemplares, 1613; Quevedo, El Buscén, 1606-07; in French eighteenth century field, the 
names of Voisenon, Sabatier de Castres, Sébastian Mercier, Jullien, Diderot —The Span- 
ish case, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in satire, is succinctly expressed in 
Pfandl, op. cit., p. 47: “Finalmente, las obras de Baltasar Gracidn son los dltimos frutos 
madurados en la introspeccién de los Exercitia ignacianos, si bien en ellas el recogimiento 
mistico casi se desvanece y el ascético desengani del siglo xv1 se transforma en el pesimista 
desengafto del siglo xvm. 

™ Graci4n was admonished (1655) by the Provincial of Jesuits to desist from his writing. 
See Aubrey Bell, Baltasar Gracidn (Oxford Univ. Press, 1921), pp. 2-3; Arturo Farinelli, 
Baltasar Gracidn, Edicién Serra (Madrid, 1900), p. 211; Cejador ed. of El Criticén, Nota. 














780 Voltaire’s “Candide” and Gracidn’s “El Criticén” 

might have been a philosophe, had he lived in France a century later. 
The pen of each was a tireless force against war, Gracin with a less 
caustic expression, true, but certainly with as bitter a hatred.® £/ 
Criticébn and Candide present some similarities in this respect, as we 
shall note. The attitude of each conteur toward his work seems signifi- 
cantly close—‘‘conducting the reader through workshops of judgment,” 
as Gracidn expresses it. Each was analyzing a universal Soul of Man: 
Gracian, subtly, calmly and at length; Voltaire, sharply, sardonically, 
in sallies. The laugh of each was fearless and practical. 

Voltaire, in common with his century and particularly with the 
philosophes, evidenced a frequent scorn for Spain.” Such scorn, however, 
was directed largely against fanaticism and a resultant lack of what 
Voltaire called ‘la saine philosophie.’’* He had had much occasion to 
speak seriously and with admiration, of its seventeenth-century literary 
figures—of Cervantes, Lope and Quevedo;'® and we know his predilec- 
tion for the picaresque genre, enriched by Spanish authors.”° 

Voltairian mention of Gracidn is, like the library citation, brief but 
significant. He writes, in 1725, to l’Abbé Desfontaines: 


... Et vous, mon cher abbé Desfontaines, j’ai bien parlé de vous 4 M. de 
Fréjus; . . . Je n’ai point encore vu votre dernier journal. Je vous suis presque 
également obligé pour Marianne et pour Le Héros de Gratien. (A Moland note 
adds that this must have been the 1725 Courbeville translation.)” 


We recall that the Voltaire library contained also one of the Obras, one 
of the Maximes, and the three volumes of El Criticén.” In the correspond- 
ence of 1767 we find a strongly implied opinion of Gracidn’s power. Vol- 
taire, writing to the Marqués de Miranda, Spanish plenipotentiary, 
begins by deploring Madrid’s lack of freedom: 


Les Grecs esclaves ont cent fois plus de liberté dans Constantinople que vous 
n’en avez dans Madrid . . . Voila, Monsieur, l’état ot a été votre cour jusqu’au 


16 See note 45 for numerous citations on War. Saint-Albin Berville, Notice sur Voltaire 
(Caen: Hardel, 1858), pp. 2-3. 

6 Fl Criticén, mm, chapter 6, passim; also, 111, 126. Farinelli, op. cit., 477. On Voltaire’s 
attitude, Van Tieghem (Philippe), Voltaire: Contes, xx; E. G. Peignot, Recherches sur les 
Ouvrages de Voltaire (Paris, 1817), pp. 64-65. Gracian’s statement of purpose, El Criticén, 
1, A Quién Leyere. 

17 Joseph Texte, L’Espagne et la Critique Francaise au XV III* Siécle, in Revue des Cours 
et Conférences, février, 1896, pp. 606, 612; Farinelli, op. cit., 338, 342; Morel-Fatio, Etudes 
sur l’ Espagne (L’Espagne en France), lére série, 2e éd. (1895), pp.41-42, 61, 71. 

18 Moland, xm, 351; Morel-Fatio, op. cit., 69.—Voltaire’s personal note on travel may 
be regarded as wit for the moment. See Moland, 1, 390-391. 

19 Morel-Fatio, op. cit., 69. See notes 8 and 9. Quevedo’s Suefios appear in the Voltairian 
library, MS catalogue, fol. 45 vo. 2 Farinelli, op. cit., 338. 

*1 Moland, xxxm (1880), Correspondance, 1711-35, p. 155. 22 See note 7. 
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ministére de M. le comte d’Aranda, et jusqu’a ce qu’un homme de votre mérite 
ait approché de la personne de Sa Majesté. Mais la tyrannie monacale dure 
encore... Vous étes né avec un génie supérieur; vous faites d’aussi jolis vers 
que Lope de Vega; vous écrivez mieux en prose que Gratien. 


Voltaire’s coupling the names of Lope and Gracian is a significant intima- 
tion that Gracidn enjoys his high esteem. 

In placing El Criticén and Candide side by side for comparison, it 
will be granted, first of all, that certain contrasts appear: (1) in the 
length of the two works (three volumes, as compared with slightly over 
one hundred pages); (2) in the manner of expressing themes—moral 
allegory as against the conte philosophique; and (3) in tone, austerity as 
against sardonic brittleness. There are also certain general similarities: 
(1) each work is a journey of a naif (Andrenio, Candide) accompanied 
by a realistic companion (tutor Critilo, observer Martin), all with closely 
allied characteristics; (2) each forms a part of a series—the Criticén, of a 
long moralistic group,** Candide, of the contes, which might all be termed 
one great journey of the ingenuous hero; (3) both authors insist upon the 
conflicting duality of Man, though that point is in formula;?’ and (4) 
both authors, at full maturity in these works, produced climaxes of con- 
tained rage.”® 

With regard to the journey itself, some points are simply in the ad- 
venture formula: 


1. Madrid and Paris both become Babylons of confusion, injustice 
and evil.?® 

2. There are typical buffetings of Fate, interpolations, multiple varia- 
tions of Destiny.*® 

3. The hero, constantly warned, just as constantly falls into abysses.” 
But, apart from formula, the peregrinations end, for both heroes, in a 
disillusionment which is avowed and turned to profit.” 


Characteristics of the naif and his companion are particularly close: 


% Moland, xtv (1881), Correspondance, 1767-68, p. 345. 

% See note 9. % See notes 33, 34, 35, 36. 

* Baltasar Graci4n, Pages Caractéristiques, précedées d’une étude critique par André 
Rouveyre (Paris: Mercure de France, 1925), p. 202. 

27 El Criticén, 1, 115—‘‘el otro yo.” Voltaire, Le Blanc et le Noir, the duality of Man. 

*8 Pages Caractéristiques (Rouveyre), 108, 113. 

2° El Criticén, 1, 145, 170 et passim. Candide, especially chapters 22, 26. 

© Gracidn expresses it, 1, Prélogo, 1 (El Criticén). This the typical formula all through 
Voltaire. Pages Caractéristiques, 112. 

%' On gradual progress for the “‘inexperto”—El Criticén, 1, Prélogo, 3; 1, 62, 64; m, 21; 
mn, 83. 

* El Criticén, 1, 59-60, 149, 158; m, 95; m1, 83. Candide, the conclusion. See note 40. 
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1. We find Andrenio termed the inexperto and Critilo the sabio, to 
couple with Candide the naif and Martin the philosophe.® 

2. Andrenio allegorically accepts bonds of flowers, and Critilo, those 
of books—Candide the bond of hyperidealism, and Martin, of rigid 
objectivity.* 

3. Docility is stressed as a characteristic in both heroes.* 

Another striking point is that one passage in the Criticén, using the 
very word céndidos seems to fit rather nearly the Voltairian hero. It 
concerns a miraculous fountain, which can transform attitudes: 


A otro se le volvieron c4ndidos, como la misma leche: todo cu4nto vefa le parecfa 
bueno, sin género alguno de malicia. De nadie sospechaba mal y asf todos le 
engafiaban, todo lo abonaba y mas si eran cosas de sus amigos: hombre mis 
sencillo que un polaco.* 


It would seem altogether possible that such a suggestion might find a 
place along with other reading memories that helped shape from the 
beginning the candid figure of Voltaire’s Candide.*" 

Andrenio and Candide, nearing the conclusion of their journeys, still 
present comparisons: 


1. Both have traveled, read and conversed with wisdom, but refused 
counsel.** 

2. Critilo, like Martin, has supplied the objections, in the form of 
pero (compare Voltaire’s usual turning of mais into the unexpected 
“et’”) 39 

3. In common with the naif, neither of the two has grown wiser with 
experience, but each comes to understanding at the point of complete 
disillusionment. That stage is again marked by similarity in the two 
tales. Gracian has Andrenio express it: “contento, no; pero desengafiado, 
si.’ Voltaire’s Candide mentally makes the same comment as he de- 
cides to limit himself to the present, “‘exercer ses talents,’””“'—“cultiver 
notre jardin.” 


Though it is to be expected that subjects will be found in common 
among satirists, the following are notably akin in the two authors: 


1. The theme of the search for happiness, so constant in the contes 


% El Criticén, 1, Prélogo, 2; Morize, Candide, 146. 4 Tbid., 1, 152. 

% Tbid., 1, 55. Heroes must also seek action, 1, 74. % Tbid., 1, 95. 

87 Morize, Candide, Introduction, xlvii, lxii. 

38 El Criticon, especially 1 and m1. Candide persists in spite of Martin, chapter x1x to 
the end. Critilo’s counsel recalls Le Blanc et le Noir, El Criticén, 1, 109, 153, 181. 

*° Critilo, “pero”: El Criticén, u, 148, m1, 68, 246-247. Candide, “mais’’: and “‘et”— 
passim. Mentioned in McGhee, of. cit., pp. 167-168. 

40 El Criticon, 1, 122. “1 Morize, Candide, 223. 2 Tbid. 
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and so recurrent in Gracidn—‘“Leave chimeric schemes and develop the 
present,” say both in substance. 

2. The advisability, for happiness’ sake, of “oneness” of sight or 
hearing (witness the one good eye of Le Crocheteur Borgne—the stress 
upon willingness to hear, in Gracidn).“ 

3. Among institutions, insistence upon the futility of War. Voltaire 
must have had infinite sympathy with such passages as El Criticén, u1, 
60-67, in which War is backed by two devils, self-aggrandizement and 
misunderstanding.” 

4. The power of money to determine friendship, a subject that looms 
large in both authors. 

Another point of correspondence draws our interest in this same 
connection. Like Voltaire’s Babouc and Candide, Andrenio begins by 
uttering, optimistically, “Oh qué bueno va el mundo,” then sees, bit by 
bit, his ideals brought to earth.‘? Demagogues rule; merit is ostracized. 
But, in Gracidn as in Voltaire, the world is passable, neither all good 
nor all evil.“* We think of Babouc’s statue, and its significant moulding 
of the two elements in one mass. 

Content has been the exclusive argument in making these comparisons. 
Stylistically, likenesses might appear in any other two satirists—devices, 
plays on words, paragraphs in word-pattern formation, series of apho- 
risms.** But El Criticén, with its particular construction, protagonists, 


“3 El Criticén, 1, 108; Candide, 223.—Specific instances for Critilo and Andrenio, El 
Criticon, 1, 72; 11, 99, 108, 199; m1, 70, 188, 197, 198, 203, 206, 208. 

“ El Criticén, 1, 119, 133, 208. 

4 On War: El Criticén, 1, 57, 83, 84; m, 60-67, 139, 152, 153; m1, 132, 219. Candide, 
chapters m1, vii. Frequency of the subject also in Le Monde comme il va and Zadig. 

© El Criticén, 1, 51, 179. Voltaire’s Jeannot et Colin is built about this idea—Other sub- 
jects treated in common are: gold dictating justice, Criticén, 111, 98, 101; vicious circle of 
favoritism, Criticén, m, 221, Candide and Zadig, passim; law and justice, Criticén, 1, 83; 
11, 165, 213; slander, Ibid., 1, 96; the aggressiveness of ignorance, Jbid., 1, 81; m, 101; 
of. Voltaire’s “conte,” Les Aveugles Juges des Couleurs. 

‘7 El Criticén, 1, 80. Discouragements in Candide, Morize, 21, 42, 212, 213 (beginning 
doubt); Jbid., 214, 215 (disillusionment). 

8 Voltaire, Le Monde comme il va, conclusion. El Criticén, 11, 206, public opinion keeps 
balance; 1, 89, 92, world is passable. 

49 For discussions on the style of Gracin, Pfandl, op. cit., 603-614. Prologue to El Criticén 
(Rafael Seco), 1, Prélogo, 8; Pages Caractéristiques (Rouveyre), 37; Farinelli, op. cit., 
503-504. For Voltaire, especially Gustave Lanson, L’Art de la Prose (Paris: Librairie des 
Annales, 1908), and Ferdinand Brunetitre, Etudes Critiques (Paris, 1891), pp. 207-253.— 
Instances of devices that appear frequently in Graci4n and Voltaire are: Plays on words— 
gusto-gasto, Criticén, 1, 161; famoso, fumoso, [bid., 1, 100; perdido, perdiendo, /bid., 
11, 208. Turns, Criticén, 11, 140; m1, 19, 28, 256. Single word paragraphs ojos 11, 17; el 1, 91. 
Series of aphorisms—11, 185.—Criticism on Gracin, says Sr. Allué Salvador, has undergone 
three stages, indifference, hostility, comprehension, Baltasar Gracidn, Escritor Aragonés 
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and mode of presentation, seems sufficiently close to Candide to have 
evoked some memory, whether conscious or not, in the later Voltairian 
conte. In such a réle, El Criticén should, then, be included among the 
important probable readings that went to make up these composite 
contes philosophiques of Voltaire. 
Dorotuy M. McGHEE 

Hamline University 





del Siglo xvi (Zaragoza, 1922, 1926), p. 177. Certain it is that the last two apply to Vol- 
tairian criticism as well.—The immediate effect of the works of these two presented simi- 
larities: See, for Graci4n, Pfandl, op. cit., 603-614; Gracidn, Tratados, Prélogo, 18 (edition, 
Madrid, Casa editorial Calleja, 1918); Farinelli, op. cit., 68; (Graci4n) Pages Caractér- 
istiques, 7; Gracidn Escritor Aragonés, passim.; A. Coster, “Baltasar Gracidn,” in Revue 
Hispanique, xx1x, 347-426; also Romera-Navarro articles, passim, Ibid.—For Voltaire, 
the case is stated succinctly in: Francois Harel, Discours sur Voltaire (Paris: Firmin Didot, 
1844), pp. 3, 6, 7, 33; Eugéne la Poudroie, Voltaire und seine Zeit (Berlin und Leipzig: 
Seemann, 1910), pp. 64-65: “Praktisch ist seine Philosophie, sie zielt auf materielle 
Wirksamkeit ab, im Grunde ist sie nicht viel mehr als die Propaganda des gesunden 
Menschenverstandes . . . Kleine, diinne Bande nehmen seine werberden Gedanken auf, 
heute wiirde man sagen: “‘aktuelle’’ Broschiiren, die leicht und amusant zu lesen sind und 
ihre Angriffe immer auf einen kleinen, empfindlicher Punkt konzentrieren.” 
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LI 
DR. JOHNSON ON OATS AND OTHER GRAINS 


OHNSON’S reference to oats in England and Scotland has aroused 

more, or broader, smiles than are warranted, at least among persons 
who have not consulted his book, and who may have heard it misquoted. 
Many know little more of the great Dictionary than what they suppose 
Johnson said of this grain on the spur of the moment (in a reference that 
is not a definition) along with his definition of network, which they com- 
monly take at second hand. He does not say that oats never furnish 
human beings with food in England; like Boswell, he had himself eaten 
dry oatmeal when a boy; and his statement about oats and people and 
horses is strictly true. “Very true,” Lord Elibank declared. 

Of course in what Johnson says about oats he is partly in line with 
tradition, and here, among his predecessors, we should especially note 
Burton. Two recent writers, Miss Boddy! and Mr. Read,’ have, in fact, 
made clear Johnson’s probable debt to the following passage from the 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1.2.2.1): 


Bread that is made of baser grain, as pease, beans, oats, rye, or overhard baked, 
crusty, and black, is often spoken against, as causing melancholy juice and 
wind. Joh. Mayor, in the first book of his History of Scotland, contends much 
for the wholesomeness of oaten bread. It was objected to him, then living at 
Paris in France, that his countrymen fed on oats, and base grain, as a disgrace; 
but he doth ingenuously confess, Scotland, Wales, and a third part of England, 
did most part use that kind of bread, that it was as wholesome as any grain, 
and yielded as good nourishment. And yet Wecker (out of Galen) calls it horse- 
meat, and fitter for juments than men to feed on. But read Galen himself, Lib. 1, 
De cibus boni et mali succi, more largely discoursing of corn and bread.* 


Read Galen, then in my Note 3 below, since he doubtless begins for 
Johnson the story of oats in relation to horses and men. 


1 “Johnson and Burton,” LTLS, June 21, 1934. A 

2 “The History of Dr. Johnson’s Definition of Oats,” Agricultural History, vit (1934), 
81-94. 

* Bullen’s ed. (1923), 1, 255; cf. Galeni de Alimentorum Facultatibus |. 14 in his Opera 
Omnia, ed. Kiihn, v1 (1823), 522-523: “Cap. xrv. [De bromo.] Hoc semen in Asia est 
frequentissimum, et potissimum in Mysia, quae est supra Pergamum, ubi et tiphae et 
olyrae uberrimus est proventus. Jumentorum autem est alimentum, non hominum, nisi 
utique aliquando extrema fame ad panes ex eo quoque semine conficiendos compellantur: 
citra famem autum coctum ex aqua manditur cum vino dulci, aut sapa, aut mulso, non 
aliter quam tipha. Calidum autem est admodum, non secus ac illa, quanquam non aeque 
est durum; ex quo minus quoque corpus nutrit; et panis, qui ex eo fit, alioqui est insuavis, 
non tamen alvum aut sistit, aut proritat, sed, quod ad id saltem pertinet. medium locum 
obtinet.”’ 
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Miss Boddy recalls Johnson’s well-known fondness for Burton, and 
also takes issue with the editor of the Johnson Handbook for believing 
that “the definition” was not “intended to reflect upon any one”; she 
herself refers to it as “‘an insult’? and thereby goes pretty far in her 
language for anybody, even a Scot. 

Mr. Read’s solid article begins on the “definition” by saying that 

“Johnson’s taunt about oats” was not created on the spur of the mo- 
ment, but had a background of centuries. Thus Pliny (Nat. Hist. m1. 
183= 18.17.44.149) records that “the people of Germany are in the habit of 
sowing oats, and make their porridge of nothing else’’—a disgrace, accord- 
ing to Pliny, since he took oats to be a diseased form of wheat. “By the 
Middle Ages,’”’ says Read, the reputation of a fondness for oats “had 
become attached to the Scots”; he cites Froissart (1.17) for the year 
1328; observes that in 1426 the Scottish parliament enacted a law to 
secure the sowing of wheat as well, and also of pease and beans; and 
quotes a remarkable passage from John Maijor’s History of Greater 
Britain (1521) defending the use of oaten bread against the aspersions 
of a Frenchman who had returned with some from Scotland to France, 
and “had shown it about as a monstrosity.” (This is the “Joh. Mayor” 
of Burton; for another quotation from him see the excerpt from Lord 
Hailes below.) According to Major (Pub. Scot. Hist. Soc., x (1892), 
7-9): 
Wheat will not grow in every part of the island; and for this reason the common 
people use barley and oaten bread. And, as many Britons are inclined to be 
ashamed of things nowise to be ashamed of, I will here insist a little. . . . Just 
such bread were Christ and his apostles wont to eat, as may be seen from the 
fourteenth chapter of Matthew and the sixth chapter of John. . . . I say, formy 
part, that I would rather eat that British oaten bread than bread made of barley 
or of wheat. I nowhere remember to have seen on the other side of the water 
such good oats as in Britain, and the people make their bread in the most in- 
genious fashion. . . . Just eat this bread once, and you shall find it far from bad. 
It is the food of almost all the inhabitants of Wales, of the northern English 
(as I learned some seven years back), and of the Scottish peasantry; and yet 
the main strength of the Scottish and English armies is in men who have been 
tillers of the soil—a proof that oaten bread is not a thing to be laughed at.‘ 


Mr. Read, after other highly interesting quotations in chronological 
order, takes up the dictionaries prior to Johnson’s. Thus Bailey (1721), 
who gave Johnson a hint he could build on: “It is forage for horses, 
generally, and sometimes provision for men.” And similarly Skinner’s 
Etymologicon (1671): Ubique enim Equis, alicubi etiam Hominibus, Esca est. 

It might seem as if Mr. Read had left little for me to do on the head of 


‘ Quoted by Read, pp. 82-83. 
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taunts, insults, and oats. I had, indeed, finished my writing on this sub- 
ject before learning of his and Miss Boddy’s from my friend Professor 
Pottle. I gladly record my subsequent debt to them all, and now think 
it likely that Johnson, as he forged ahead in his labor, took a fleeting 
amusement in beginning his article on oats as he did, but never intended 
an insult. He doubtless expected the reader to read the article through. 
The evidence I had collected on this and related points I believe should 
be spread before all who may care to answer for themselves where the 
truth lies as between Miss Boddy and Miss Struble in A Johnson Hand- 
book, p. 123: “Oats is for him [Bailey] ‘a grain, food for horses.’ I do not 
believe that Johnson’s famous line was meant as an aspersion.” 

One main author whose work was steadily consulted by Johnson for 
his Dictionary is barely mentioned by Read, though he had been an 
assistant to Bailey; it seems strange that so important a writer on agri- 
culture should be neglected in a publication called Agricultural History. 
This writer, it will be seen, I have followed up in some detail; Johnson’s 
use of his work throws much light on what the Dictionary has to say 
about oats and other grains. 

According to Boswell, of course, Johnson did at the age of seventy- 
four say that by the “definition of oats” he “meant to vex them”’ (the 
Scottish nation); the date of this reported conversation was some thirty, 
or perhaps as much as thirty-five, years after the materials for the article 
on oats were put together. Boswell was fifteen years old when the Dic- 
tionary appeared; it had been out eight years when he and Johnson met 
in 1763. On March 23, 1776, he misquoted the wording of the so-called 
“definition”; he evidently did not verify this reference at the source; 
thanks to Bailey and Skinner, perhaps, some misquotation about 
“men,” “food,” and “horses,’”’ had long since been fastened on Johnson. 
The words men and food are not in the “definition,” though many people 
now think that they are, and it may well be that in the colloquy of 1783 
the word definition is Boswell’s. I hesitate to question the words vex 
them; but Mr. R. W. Chapman has shown how far Boswell could go in 
dressing up his own memoranda of conversations when he came to print 
them.’ 


5 Boswell’s Note Book, 1776-1777 (London, 1925), pp. xvi-xvii: “Secondly, the Note- 
book shows that Boswell was not content merely to transcribe his memoranda. He was 
not afraid to be an artist, and to let his knowledge and genius ‘Johnsonize’ what was 
necessarily raw material. It has hardly been realized how great a licence he permitted 
himself in this, the most important, part of his task.””—There are possible indications 
that Boswell makes Johnson use the forms Scotch and Scotchmen for persons, where present 
usage and that of a great lexicographer would favor Scottish, Scot, Scotsmen, confining the 
application of Scoich to things, as wool, whisky, and the like; yet see the last quotation 
in my last note below. 
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Boswell already had noted under the year 1755, the date of publica- 
tion of the Dictionary, that out of six amanuenses who helped Johnson 
in assembling materials for the enterprise five were Scotsmen, and that 
“Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took the principal charge 
of conducting the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary,” adding: “It is 
remarkable that those with whom Johnson chiefly contracted for his 
literary labours were Scotchmen, Mr. Millar and Mr. Strahan.” Other 
appropriate extracts bearing on our subject will be found below; the 
general subject of “Scotland and the Scotch” fills something like eleven 
columns in Hill’s Index to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, the biography of an 
Englishman by a Scot. 

Meanwhile, observe what many do not realize, that the Dictionary, as 
might be expected in its age, is to some extent an encyclopedia. Thus the 
well-known description of oats, and similar references to barley, buck- 
wheat, maize, millet, panic, rice, rye, and wheat, are meant to give suc- 
cinct information about the use and distribution of these grains. The 
same is true of entries for the bean and pea. Quite naturally, the longest 
account is that of wheat. 

For this information, not excepting that on oats, Johnson depends 
upon good books of reference, including the best book of its sort in his 
day, one which had been issued half a dozen times before Johnson’s 
work came out in 1755, and which went on reappearing as the standard 
book on its subject for a very long time thereafter: 


The Gardeners Dictionary ... wherein all the Articles contained in the former 
Editions of this Work, in Two Volumes, are disposed in One Alphabet; the Sixth 
Edition. By Philip Miller. London, 1752. 


With the author, Johnson had some personal acquaintance; how early, 
those who are better versed than I in such details of Johnson’s life may 
be abie to show. In the Tour to the Hebrides, Johnson is reported as say- 
ing: “Philip Miller told me that in Phillips’ Cyder, a poem, all the pre- 
cepts are just, and indeed better than in books written for the purpose 
of instructing.”’ Johnson says the same thing of Cyder in his Life of 
John Phillips: “This I was told by Miller, the great gardener and bot- 
anist.’’® I cannot now be sure which edition of Miller’s work was ex- 
cerpted for that of Johnson (by one or more of the Scottish amanu- 
enses?), but, taking the sixth as a natural basis, we may infer that John- 
son, though faithful in effect, nevertheless when he quoted Miller for 
substance, and not for idiom, condensed and improved the wording as 
he went along. Note, however, Miller’s word support, which he uses of 


* Life of Johnson, Hill’s edition revised by Powell, 1, 287. 
7 In the Life of Johnson, Hill’s edition, v, 78. ® Hill, ibid., Note 3. 
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maize and rice; when Johnson says that a grain “supports” a “people,” 
he very likely has picked up the word from Miller. Thus Miller says of 
maize; “This plant is seldom propagated in England but as a curiosity 
in some gardens, but in America it is the chief support of the inhabi- 
tants.” 

Another work which Johnson made use of was Mortimer’s, of which I 
give, in large part, the title-page (second edition, London, 1708): 
The Whole Art of Husbandry, or The Way of Managing and Improving of Land; 
being A full Collection of what hath been Writ, either by ancient or modern Authors; 
...a@s also An Account of the particular Sorts of Husbandry used in several 
Counties. ... 


Yet another systematic book that proved useful in Johnson’s enter- 

prise was a medical work by Dr. Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope, possibly 
in the edition here recorded: An Essay concerning the Nature of Aliments. 
... By John Arbuthnot, M.D. Second edition, London, 1732. This 
treatise throughout supplied Johnson’s Dictionary with illustrative quo- 
tations, but the following passage (pp. 60-61) was copied piecemeal for 
the grains: 
Barley is emollient, moistning and expectorating. Oats have some of the same 
qualities. Barley was chosen by Hippocrates as proper food in inflammatory 
distempers. Rice is the food of, perhaps, two thirds of mankind; it is most kindly 
and benign to human constitutions, proper for the consumptive, and such as 
are subject to haemorrhages. Next to rice is wheat, the bran of which is highly 
acescent and stimulating; therefore the bread that is not too much purged from 
it is more wholesome for some constitutions. Rye is more acid, laxative, and less 
nourishing than wheat. Millet is diarrhoetick, cleansing, and useful in diseases 
of the kidneys. Panick affords a soft demulcent nourishment, both for granivo- 
rous birds and mankind. Mays affords a very strong nourishment, but more 
viscous than wheat. Pease being deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild, and 
demulcent in the highest degree; but being full of aerial particles, are flatulent 
when dissolved by digestion. Beans resemble them in most of their qualities. 
All the forementioned plants are highly acescent, except pease and beans.* 


Such books as these would dispose the mind of Johnson to be what 
we call “scientific,” if it were not already scholarly and precise enough, 
“objective” enough, for the making of the first great English Dictionary. 
The foregoing introduction to them should prepare us to take up John- 
son on the grains with a better understanding. He is condensing Miller 
when he says of oats that it is “A grain, which in England is generally 
given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people,” and that “The 
meal makes tolerable good bread.’’ Miller does not use support in his 


* And for some other words indicating alimentary values in medicine, as emollient, 
diarrhoetick, demulcent, flatulent. 
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790 Dr. Johnson on Oats and Other Grains 
account of oats, but repeatedly contrasts England and the South of it 
with Scotland and the North. Johnson is condensing himself when he 
says in his abridged dictionary, “abstracted from the folio edition,’’° 
merely: “A grain, which in England is generally given to horses.” In the 
folio edition, for Oatmalt he quotes Mortimer: “In Kent they brew with 
one half oatmalt, and the other half barleymalt. Mortimer’s Husb.” 
And for Oatmeal (‘Flower made by grinding oats’) he quotes Arbuth- 
not (p. 251): “Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the scab on 
the head. Arbuthnot on Aliment.” Here he also cites John Gay: 
Our neighbors tell me oft, in joking talk, 

Of ashes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. 
These lines 42-43 of Gay’s Second Pastoral refer to the complexion of the 
speaker. 

I shall now give parallel passages, quoting in each case, first, Johnson’s 
article on a grain (omitting only etymologies, such as Hebrew, which 
would here give needless trouble to the printer), and then the relevant 
parts from the Gardeners Dictionary of Miller, taking the items in the 
alphabetical order of Jobnson." 
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Johnson 


Bartey. m.s....It hath a thick 
spike; the calyx, husk, awn, and flower, 
are like those of wheat or rye, but the 
awns are rough; the seed is swelling in 
the middle, and, for the most part, 
ends in a sharp point, to which the 
husks are closely united. The species 
are, 1. Common long-eared barley. 2. 
Winter or square barley, by some called 
big. 3. Sprat barley, or battledoor bar- 
ley. All these sorts of barley are sown 
in the spring of the year, in a dry time. 
In some very dry light land, the barley 
is sown early in March; but in strong 
clayey soils it is not sown till April. 
The square barley, or big, is chiefly cul- 
tivated in the north of England, and in 
Scotland; and is hardier than the other 
sorts. Where barley is sown upon new 
broken up land, the usual method is to 


Miller 


Horpevum, barley. The characters 
are: It hath a thick spike: the calyx, 
husk, awn, and flower are like those of 
wheat or rye; but the awns are rough: 
the seed is swelling in the middle, and, 
for the most part, ends in a sharp 
point, to which the husks are closely 
united. 

The species are: 1. Hordeum dis- 
tichum. Ger. Common long-eared bar- 
ley. 2. Hordeum polystichum, vel hyber- 
num. Park. Winter or square barley, 
or Bear barley; by some called Big. 
3. Hordeum distichum, spica breviore et 
latiori, granis confertis. Raii. Sprat 
barley or Battledore barley. 

These are the sorts of barley which 
are most commonly cultivated near 
London; but, besides these three, there 
are two other sorts which are culti- 


10 Abridgment in two volumes, third edition (London, 1766). 
1! Johnson, A Dictionary of the English Language, first edition (London, 1755); Philip 
Miller, The Gardeners Dictionary, sixth edition (London, 1752). 
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plow up the land in March, and let it 
lie fallow until June; at which time it 
is ploughed again, and sown with tur- 
neps, which are eaten by sheep in win- 
ter, by whose dung the land is greatly 
improved; and then, in March follow- 
ing, the ground is ploughed again, and 
sown with barley. Millar [sic]. 
Barley is emollient, moistening, and 
expectorating; barley was chosen by 
Hippocrates as proper food in inflam- 
matory distempers. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Johnson 


BucKWHEAT, n.s. |buckweitz, Germ. 
fagopyrum, Lat.] 

The flowers grow in a spike, or 
branched from the wings of the leaves; 
the cup of the flower is divided into 
five parts, and resembles the petals of 
a flower; the seeds are black and three 
cornered. The species are, 1. Common 
upright buckwheat. 2. Common creep- 
ing buckwheat. The first is cultivated in 
England, and is a great improvement 
to dry barren lands. The second grows 
wild, and is seldom cultivated. 

Miller. 


Johnson 


Maize, or Indian Wheat. n.s. The 
whole maize plant has the appearance 
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vated in England... . All these sorts 
of barley are sown in the spring of the 
year, in a dry time; in some very dry 
light land, the barley is sown early in 
March; but in strong clayey soils it is 
not sown till April, and sometimes not 
until the beginning of May. The square 
barley or Big is chiefly cultivated in 
the North of England, and in Scotland, 
and is hardier than the other sorts. ... 
[Three paragraphs intervene. } 

Where barley is sown upon new 
broken-up land, the usual method is to 
plow up the land in March, and let it 
lie fallow until June; at which time it is 
plowed again, and sown with turneps, 
which are eaten by sheep in winter, by 
whose dung the land is greatly im- 
proved; and then in March following 
the ground is plowed again, and sown 
with barley as before. 


Miller 


Facopyrum, ... buck-wheat. The 
characters are: The flowers are spe- 
cious, growing in a spike, or branched 
from the wings of the leaves; the cup 
of the flower is divided into five parts, 
which resemble the petals of a flower; 
the seeds are black, and three-cor- 
nered. 

The species are: 1. Fagopyrum vul- 
gare erectum. Tourn. Common upright 
buck-wheat. 2. Fagopyrum vulgare 
scandens. Tourn. Common creeping 
buck-wheat. The first of these plants is 
cultivated in many parts of England, 
and is a great improvement to dry 
barren lands. |Three paragraphs inter- 
vene.] The second sort is found wild in 
divers parts of England; but is never 
cultivated in gardens. 


Miller 


Mays, Indian wheat. The title of 
this genus is altered by Dr. Linnzus 
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of a reed; the male flowers are pro- 
duced at remote distances from the 
fruit on the same plant, growing gen- 
erally in a spike upon the top of the 
stalk; the female flowers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves, and are 
surrounded by three or four leaves, 
which closely adhere to the fruit until 
it is ripe: this plant is propagated in 
England only as a curiosity, but in 
America it is the principal support of 
the inhabitants, and consequently 
propagated with great care. 
Miller. 
Maize affords a very strong nourish- 
ment, but more viscous than wheat. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Johnson 
Mrter. n.s. [milium, Lat. mil and 
millet, Fr.] 
1. A plant. 


The millet hath a loose divided 
panicle, and each single flower hath a 
calyx, consisting of two leaves, which 
are instead of petals, to protect the 
stamina and pistillum of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes an oval, 
shining seed. This plant was originally 
brought from the eastern countries, 
where it is still greatly cultivated, from 
whence we are annually furnished with 
this grain, which is by many persons 
much esteemed for puddings. 

Miller. 

In two ranks of cavities is placed a 
roundish studd, about the bigness of a 
grain of millet. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Millet is diarrhetick, cleansing, and 
useful, in diseases of the kidneys. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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to Zea. The characters are: The whole 
plant hath the appearance of a reed; 
the male flowers are produced at re- 
mote distances from the fruit on the 
same plant, growing, for the most part, 
in a panicle upon the top of the stalk; 
the female flowers are produced from 
the wings of the leaves, and are sur- 
rounded by three or four leaves which 
closely adhere to the fruit until it is 
ripe. The species are: [There follow 
seven species, and a short paragraph 
on some other varieties. ] 

This plant is seldom propagated in 
England but as a curiosity in some fine 
gardens; but in America it is one of 
their greatest supports, and is there 
cultivated with great care, in the fol- 
lowing manner: [An account in four 
paragraphs follows; and then the 
spread of maize into Germany, Italy, 
Turkey, “and many other countries,” 
is noted.] 

Miller 
Miuum [so called of Mille, Lat. a 
thousand, because of the multitude of 
its grains], millet. 

The characters are: It hath a loose 
divided panicle; and each single flower 
hath a calyx, consisting of two leaves, 
which are instead of petals, to protect 
the stamina and pistillum of the flower, 
which afterward becomes an oval 
shining seed. [Four species are de- 
scribed; then come two paragraphs of 
added description. ] 

These plants were originally brought 
from the Eastern countries, where they 
are still greatly cultivated, from 
whence we are furnished annually with 
this grain, which is by many persons 
greatly esteemed for puddens, &c. 





-Lane Cooper 


Johnson 


Oats. n.s. [aten, Saxon.] A grain, 
which in England is generally given to 
horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people. 

It is of the grass leaved tribe; the 
flowers have no petals, and are dis- 
posed in a loose panicle: the grain is 
eatable. The meal makes tolerable 
good bread. Miller. 

The oats have eaten the horses. 

Shakespeare. 

It is bare mechanism, no otherwise 
produced than the turning of a wild 
oatbeard, by the insinuation of the par- 
ticles of moisture. Locke. 

For your lean cattle, fodder them 
with barley straw first, and the oat 
straw last. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

His horse’s allowance of oats and 
beans was greater than the journey re- 
quired. Swift. 
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Miller 


AVENA, Oats.... The species are: 
1. Avena vulgaris seu alba. C.B.P. 
Common or white oats. 2. Avena nigra. 
C.B.P. Black oats. 3. Avena nuda. 
C.B.P. Naked oats. 4. Avena rubra. 
Red or brown oats. 

The first sort here mentioned is the 
most common about London; the sec- 
ond sort is more cultivated in the 
Northern parts of England, and is es- 
teemed a very hearty food for horses; 
but the first makes the whitest meal, 
and is chiefly cultivated where the in- 
habitants live much upon oat-cakes. 

The third sort is less common than 
either of the other, especially in the 
Southern parts of England; but in the 
North of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, it is cultivated in plenty.... 
The red oats are much cultivated in 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Chesh- 
ire; but are never seen in any of the 
counties near London. ... The straw 
of these oats is of a brownish-red col- 
our, as is also the grain, which is very 
full and heavy, and esteemed better 
food for horses than either of the for- 
mer sorts. 

Oats are a very profitable grain, and 
absolutely necessary, being the prin- 
cipal grain which horses love. . . . This 
grain is a great improvement to many 
estates in the North of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales; for it will thrive on 
cold barren soils which will produce no 
other sort of grain....If they are 
housed wet, they will not heat in the 
mow, or become mouldy, as other 
grain usually do; so is of great advan- 
tage in the Northern parts of England, 
and in Scotland, where their harvest is 
generally late, and the autumns wet. 
The meal of this grain makes tolerable 
good bread, and is the common food of 
the country-people in the North. 
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Johnson 


PANNICLE. .s. PANNICK. A plant. 

The pannicle is a plant of the millet 
kind, differing from that, by the dis- 
position of the flowers and seeds, 
which, of this, grow in a close thick 
spike: It is sowed in several parts of 
Europe, in the fields, as corn for the 
sustenance of the inhabitants; it is 
frequently used in particular places of 
Germany to make bread. Miller. 

September is drawn with a chearful 
countenance; in his left hand a handful 
of millet, oats, and pannicle. 


Peacham. 
Panick affords a soft demulent [sic] 
nourishment. Arbuth. 


Johnson 


Rice. n.s. [oryza, Lat.] One of the 
esculent grains: it hath its grains dis- 
posed into a panicle, which are almost 
of an oval figure, and are covered with 
a thick husk, somewhat like barley: 
this grain is greatly cultivated in most 
of the Eastern countries. Miller. 

Rice is the food of two-thirds of man- 
kind; it is kindly to human constitu- 
tions, proper for the consumptive, 
and those subject to haemorrhages. 

Arbuthnot. 

If the snuff get out of the snuffers, it 

may fall into a dish of rice milk. 
Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 


Johnson 


RYE. 1.5.... 
A coarse kind of bread corn. 


Between the acres of the rye, 
These pretty country folks would lye. 
Shakesp. 
Rye is more acrid [sic], laxative, and 
less nourishing than wheat. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Miller 

Panicum, panic. The characters 
are: It is a plant of the millet-kind, 
differing from that by the disposition 
of the flowers and seeds; which, of 
this, grow in a close thick spike. [Nine 
species are then listed.] . . . 

The three first sorts are only varie- 
ties, which differ in the colour of the 
grain. These are sowed in several parts 
of Europe, in the fields, as corn, for the 
sustenance of the ishabitants; but it 
is reckoned not to afford so good nour- 
ishment as Millet; however, it is fre- 
quently used in some parts of Ger- 
many, to make puddens, cakes, and 
bread. 


Miller 


Oryza ... rice. The characters are: 
It hath its grains disposed into a pan- 
icle, which are almost of an oval figure, 
and are covered with a thick husk, 
somewhat like barley. ... This grain 
is greatly cultivated in most of the 
Eastern countries, where it is the chief 
support of the inhabitants; and great 
quantities of it are brought into Eng- 
land and other European countries 
every year, where it is in great esteem 
for puddens, &c. 


Miller 


SECALE..,Trye.... 

The general use of rye is for bread, 
either alone or mixed with wheat; 
but... it is only fit for such persons 
who have always been used to this 
food, few other persons caring to eat 
of it. 


~ Lane Cooper 


Johnson 


Waeat. n.s. [... triticum, Lat.] 
The grain of which bread is chiefly 
made. 

It hath an apetalous flower, disposed 
into spikes; each of them consists of 
many stamina which are included in 
a squamose flower-cup, having awns: 
the pointal rises in the center, which 
afterwards becomes an oblong seed, 
convex on one side, but furrowed 
on the other: it is farinaceous, and 
inclosed by a coat which before was 
the flower-cup: these are produced 
singly, and collected in a close spike, 
being affixed to an indented axis. The 
species are; 1. White or red wheat, 
without awn. 2. Red wheat, in some 
places called Kentish wheat. 3. White 
wheat. 4. Red-eared bearded wheat. 5. 
Cone wheat. 6. Grey wheai, and in some 
places duck-bill wheat and grey pol- 
lard. 7. Polonian wheat. 8. Many eared 
wheat. 9. Summer wheat. 10. Naked 
barley. 11. Long grained wheat. 12. Six 
rowed wheat. 13. White eared wheat 
with long awns: Of all these sorts cul- 
tivated in this country, the cone wheat 
is chiefly preserved,* as it has a 
larger ear and a fuller grain than 
any other; but the seeds of all should 
be annually changed; for if they are 
sown on the same farm, they will not 
succeed so well as when the seed is 
brought from a distant country. 

Miller. 

He mildews the white wheat, and 

hurts the poor creature of the earth. 
Shakespeare’s King Lear. 

Reuben went in the days of wheat- 
harvest. Gen. xxx. 

August shall bear the form of a 
young man of a fierce aspect; upon his 
head a garland of wheat and rie. “i 

Peacham. 


* Sic; read “preferred” after Miller. 
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Miller 

Triticum, ... wheat. The charac- 
ters are: It hath an apetalous flower 
which is disposed into spikes; each 
single flower consists of many stamina 
(or threads), which are included in a 
squamous flower-cup, which hath 
awns; the pointal also rises in the cen- 
tre, which afterward becomes an ob- 
long seed, which is convex on one side, 
but hath a furrow on the other; is 
farinaceous, and inclosed by a coat 
which was before the flower-cup; these 
are produced singly, and are collected 
in a close spike, being affixed to an in- 
dented axis. 

[Then follow thirteen kinds of 
wheat. ] 

. .. 1 have here mentioned the sev- 
eral variations of this grain which have 
been distinguished by botanists; some 
of which I take to be only seminal va- 
riations, and not distinct species; but as 
many of them are specifically distinct, 
and are cultivated by the farmers as 
such, I thought it would not be amiss 
to enumerate all the varieties. 

The six sorts first-mentioned are 
what I have commonly observed grow- 
ing in divers parts of England; but the 
Cone Wheat is generally preferred, as 
having a larger ear, and fuller grain, 
than any other sort; but some of the 
sorts will thrive best on strong land, 
and others on a light soil; so that the 
great skill of the farmer is in adapting 
the sort of wheat which is the best for 
his land. [Miller’s article on wheat is 
very long; Johnson abstracts the rest 
of his thought from the substance of 
Miller, and only in part uses Miller’s 
language. ] 
® ...If the farmers have regard to 
their own interest, they should save 
this expence of seed, . . . especially 
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tal. eee tel A 


Next to rice is wheat, the bran of when it is to be purchased; which most 


2 which is highly acescent. of the skilful farmers do, at least every 
3 a Arbuthnot on Aliments. other year, by way of change; for they : 
iy The damsels laughing fly: the giddy find that the seeds continued long upon : 
; pe clown the same land will not succeed so well 
down. Gay. from a distant country. 


Of the other foods mentioned in the passage I have quoted at length 
from Arbuthnot—namely, beans and pease—Johnson for the bean takes 
from Miller a detailed account of “the principal sorts which are culti- 
vated in England’”—the small Lisbon bean, the Spanish, the Tokay, 
the Sandwich, the Windsor, and the Mazagan bean which “‘is brought 
from a settlement of the Portuguese on the coast of Africa, of the same 
name.”’ His geographical interest remains strong; and he again quotes 


Again upon a wheat-sheaf drops a as when they procure a change of seeds : 
| 
‘ 





a Swift: “His allowance of oats and beams was greater than his journey 
cs required.”’ Under Pease he notes that ‘‘Pea, when it is mentioned as a 
a single body, makes peas; but when spoken of collectively, as a food or a 
oh species, it is called pease, anciently peason’”; he gives the “Saxon,” 
a French, Italian, and Latin equivalents, quotes “peason”’ and beans from 

ka Tusser, and closes with our now familiar Arbuthnot as “‘Arb.’’: “Pease, 

oh deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild and demulcent, but, being full 

Beal of aerial particles, are flatulent.” 

ey At the end of a similarly crowded line under Turnip there is room only 

: ae for “Mil.’”’ References in the earlier part of the alphabet spell the name 
e) with an a, “Millar”; but soon the correct spelling, ‘‘Miller,”’ appears. 

4 a Glancing here and there, I find an indebtedness of Johnson to this writer 

had for excerpts, short, middling, and long, about the blackberry (by mistake 
a under Blackberried), bramble, currant, gooseberry; asparagus, beet, cab- 
a bage, carrot, radish; among the trees, the acacia (‘‘Millar”), apple 


(“Millar”), ash (“Millar’’), capivi (copaiba—‘‘Miller’’), chestnut, citron, 
elder, oak, orange, peach, pear, pine, and plum; among the flowers, 
the cowslip, rose, and violet. Much further evidence of Johnson’s debt ; 
to him can easily be found. Thanks to Miller, Johnson has good articles 
on flax and cotton, whereas for silk he seems to have no similarly good : 
source of information: “Silk ...1. The thread of the worm that turns ‘ 
afterwards to a butterfly. . . . 2. The stuff made of the worm’s thread.” 

In Johnson’s careful account of the bagpipe, there is no reference to 
Scotland; none in his definition of highlander (“from highland. An in- 
habitant of mountains.’’); and only this under Loch: “‘n.s. A lake. Scot- 
tish.”” Scottish itself he does not list, whereas English and Latin are 
recorded and defined; but neither does he list American, French, German, 
Greek, or Irish. Here is what he says of haggis: 
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HacceEss. n.s. (from hag or hack.) A mass of meat, generally pork chopped, 
and inclosed in a membrane. In Scotland it is commonly made in a sheep’s maw 
of the entrails of the same animal, cut small, with suet and spices. 


It is an amusing task to share the experience of the workshop with 
the great and noble lexicographer in any one small province of his labors; 
but the whole performance was gigantic. There is nothing petty about 
it. The evidence now before us will hardly let one think that Johnson 
found amusement of the common sort in writing the article on Oats, 
or that the aim of his tireless effort is at this point likely to be quite 
facetious—or that he gratuitously set out to “‘vex’”’ such friends of his 
as Shiels, the two Macbeans, Stewart, Maitland, and the two Scots, 
Millar and Strahan, who chiefly helped him to bring out his book. If 
he had his little joke, and made his smart antithesis, still he was true to 
the essential facts in a statement which is a model of condensation. But 
when he reached the age of seventy-four was his own memory of the 
way in which he had used the excerpts of an amanuensis for the article 
on oats somewhat influenced by the undue attention this one article had 
meanwhile attracted, out of all the grains, from other persons? Or per- 
haps we should say, had supposedly attracted, since what was in the air 
was something like this: Oats, the food of horses in England, and of men 
in Scotland. Though the materials for oats (avena) may have been col- 
lected first, he doubtless wrote the article on maize, and had it ready 
for the printer, before he finished any of the copy for the letter O. Did 
he mean to vex the Americans as well, when, following what he got 
through an amanuensis out of Miller, he said of maize, ‘This plant is 
propagated in England only as a curiosity, but in America it is the prin- 
cipal support of the inhabitants’? Did he find amusement in the objec- 
tivity of Arbuthnot?—“Panick affords a soft demulcent nourishment, 
both for granivorous birds and mankind.” Again, if the reference of 
Arbuthnot to oats had not been colorless, would not Johnson have 
marked it for one of his half-dozen helpers to copy? Then the Dictionary 
would have had a slightly different article on oats. Finally, if Boswell 
cannot give the first statement in this article correctly, and never looked 
to see what followed, that “the grain is eatable,” and that “the meal 
makes tolerable good bread,”’ can we be certain that he reports verbatim 
what the elderly Johnson said about the “definition’’? In the colloquy 
is not Johnson glad at length to escape from his pursuer? Clearly, it is 
Boswell’s Life, and not the article in its entirety, that has kept the vexa- 
tion or the humor alive. The Scot, and not the Dictionary, has done it. 

And now I offer, with comment here and there, a number of passages 
from which, in conjunction with what has gone before, any one who de- 
sires to examine the evidence may form his own opinion on the precise 
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degree or sort of humor, or any lack of it, in this celebrated so-called 
definition. The references are to the edition of Boswell by Hill revised 
by Powell as far as that is published, Volumes I-t1Vv, to the last two vol- 
umes out of six as published by Hill, and to Johnson’s Dictionary, as 
before, of 1755. 
Boswell, Life 
(Friday, March 21, 1783) 

[Johnson.] “I wonder how I should have any enemies; for I do harm to no- 
body.” Boswell. “In the first place, Sir, you will be pleased to recollect that you 
set out with attacking the Scotch; so you got a whole nation for your enemies.” 
Johnson. “Why, I own that by my definition of oats I meant to vex them.” 
Boswell. “Pray, Sir, can you trace the cause of your antipathy to the Scotch.” 
Johnson. “I can not, Sir.” Boswell. “Old Mr. Sheridan says it was because they 
sold Charles the First.’’ Johnson. ‘“Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out 
a very good reason.’’” 

Boswell, Life 
(Saturday, March 23, 1776) 


I saw here [at Lichfield], for the first time, oat ale; and oat cakes not hard as 
in Scotland, but soft like a Yorkshire cake, were served at breakfast. It was 
pleasant to me to find that “Oats,” the “‘food of horses,’’ were so much used as the 
food of the people in Dr. Johnson’s own town." 

[Boswell misquotes; see Johnson’s actual wording in the article on oats as 
given above.] 


Boswell, Tour 
(From a letter of Lord Hailes to Boswell, Feb. 6, 1775) 


In J. Major de Gestis Scotorum, L.i.C.2. last edition, there is a singular passage: 
“Davidi Cranstoneo conterraneo, dum de prima theologiae licentia foret, duo 
ei consocii et familiares, et mei cum eo in artibus auditores, scilicet Jacobus 
Almain Senonensis, et Petrus Bruxcellensis, Praedicatorii ordinis, in Sorbonae 
curia die Sorbonico coram commilitonibus suis publice objecerunt, quod pane 
avenaceo plebei Scoti sicut a quodam religioso intellexerant, vescebantur, ut virum, 
quem cholericum noverant, honestis salibus tentarent, qui hoc inficiari tanqguam 
patriae dedecus nisus est.” 
Pray introduce our countryman, Mr. Licentiate David Cranston, to the 
acquaintance of Mr. Johnson. 
The syllogism seems to have been this: 
They who feed on oatmeal are barbarians; 
But the Scots feed on oatmeal: 


Ergo— 
The licentiate denied the minor.“ 
12 Hill-Powell, tv, 168-169. 3 Tbid., 1, 463. 


4 Hill, v, 406-407; with two corrections, in the Latin of the Tour, supplied by Professor 
Pottle. 
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Boswell, Tour 
(Wednesday, Oct. 13, 1773) 


Dr. Johnson and I had each a bed in the cabin. . . . I eat some dry oatmeal, 
of which I found a barrel in the cabin. I had not done this since I was a boy. 
Dr. Johnson owned that he too was fond of it when a boy; a circumstance which 
I was highly pleased to hear from him, as it gave me an opportunity of observing 
that, notwithstanding his joke on the article of Oats, he was himself a proof 
that this kind of food was not peculiar to the people of Scotland. 

[Here again it is clear that Boswell thinks the word “food” is in the diction 
of the article.] 


Boswell, Life 
(Autumn, 1747) 


But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch when Johnson’s arduous and 
important work, his Dictionary of the English Language, was announced to the 
world by the publication of its Plan or Prospectus.” 


Boswell, Life 
(1748) 


For the mechanical part, he employed, as he told me, six amanuenses; and let 
it be remembered by the natives of North-Britain, to whom he is supposed to 
have been so hostile, that five of them were of that country. There were two 
Messieurs Macbean; Mr. Shiels, who we shall hereafter see partly wrote the 
Lives of the Poets to which the name of Cibber is affixed; Mr. Stewart, son of 
Mr. George Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh; and a Mr. Maitland. The sixth 
of these humble assistants was Mr. Peyton, who, I believe, taught French, 
and published some elementary tracts. 

To all these painful labourers, Johnson showed a never-ceasing kindness, so 
far as they stoou in need of it. The elder Mr. Macbean had afterwards the honour 
of being librarian to Archibald, Duke of Argyle, for many years, but was left 
without a shilling. Johnson wrote for him a Preface to ““A System of Ancient 
Geography”; and, by the favour of Lord Thurlow, got him admitted a poor 
brother of the Charterhouse. For Shiels, who died of a consumption, he had 
much tenderness. .. . Peyton, when reduced to penury, had frequent aid from 
the bounty of Johnson, who at last was at the expence of burying both him 
and his wife. . . . 

The authorities were copied from the books themselves, in which he had 
marked the passages with a black-lead pencil, the traces of which could easily be 
effaced. I have seen several of them in which that trouble had not been taken; 
so that they were just as when used by the copyists. ... 

He is now to be considered as ‘tugging at his oar,” as engaged in a steady 
continued course of occupation, sufficient to employ all his time for some years."’ 


% Tbid., v, 308. 16 Hill-Powell, 1, 182. 17 Hill-Powell, 1, 187-190. 
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Boswell, Life 
(1755) 

His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices, under general defini- 
tions of words, while at the same time the original meaning of the words is not 
explained, as his Tory, Whig, Pension, Oats, Excise, and a few more, cannot be 
fully defended, and must be placed to the account of capricious and humorous 
indulgence. Talking to me upon this subject when we were at Ashbourne in 
1777, he mentioned a still stronger instance of the predominance of his private 
feelings in the composition of this work than any now to be found in it. “You 
know, Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite interest. When I came to the 
work Renegado, after telling that it meant ‘one who deserts to the enemy, a 
revolter,’ I added, Sometimes we say a Gower. Thus it went to the press; but 
the printer had more wit than I, and struck it out.’’® 


Johnson never saw reason to change the full article on Oats, which in 
the first American edition (1805), from the eleventh London edition, 
stands just as it stood in 1755. “Did you ever hear,” wrote Sir Walter 
Scott, “of Lord Elibank’s reply when Johnson’s famous definition of 
oats was pointed out first to him? . . . ‘Very true, and where will you find 
such men and such horses?’ ’® Since this one of the five or six words 
singled out by Boswell has now been discussed at length, we may as well 
close by presenting the other four; for Johnson’s treatment of them is 
not fairly seen when, as hitherto has been the custom, the opening of an 
article is separated from what follows. Each article should be studied as 
a whole, and, preferably, the articles for any group of words, as the 
grains, should be compared. Of Boswell’s four, Pension and Excise seem 
to show more heat than do the other two, but Johnson’s authorities seem 
to like these words, or the ideas, little better than does he. If there is 
any personal bitterness evinced in any article, is it not in that on pen- 
sion? As for Tory and Whig, it seems to me that, taken as a whole, the 
articles on them are excellent, and that, in particular, the extract John- 
son quotes for Whig from Burnet, a Scot, is admirably chosen for the 
purpose, and in perfect keeping with the genius and method of his half- 
encyclopedic Dictionary as exemplified by the extracts on grains, trees, 
and garden vegetables from Arbuthnot and Miller. And with the four 
let us include Johnson’s renegado as bettered by the printer. 


Excise. n.s. [accijs, Dutch; excisum, Latin.] A hateful tax levied upon com- 
modities, and adjuged not by the common judges of property, but wretches 
hired by those to whom excise is paid. 

The people should pay a ratable tax for their sheep, and an excise for every 
thing which they should eat. Hayward. 


18 Thid., 1, 294-296. 
1 Croker’s Correspondence as quoted by Hill, Hill-Powell, 1, 295 (p. 294, n. 8). 
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Ambitious now to take excise 


Of a more fragrant paradise. Cleaveland. 

Excise, 

With hundred rows of teeth, the shark exceeds, 
And on all trades like Cassawar she feeds. Marvel. 


Can hire large houses, and oppress the poor, 
By farm’d excise. Dryden’s Juvenal, Sat. 3. 
PENSION. n.s. [pension, Fr.] An allowance made to any one without an equiva- 
lent. In England it is generally understood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country. 
A charity bestowed on the education of her young subjects has more merit 
than a thousand pensions to those of a higher fortune. 
Addison’s Guardian, No. 105. 
He has liv’d with the great without flattery, and been a friend to men in power 
without pensions. Pope. 


RENEGADE. 
n.s. [renegado, Spanish; renegat, Fr.]} 

RENEGADO. 

1. One that apostatises from the faith; an apostate. 

There lived a French renegado in the same place, where the Castilian and his 
wife were kept prisoners. Addison. 

2. One who deserts to the enemy; a revolter. 

Some straggling soldiers might prove renegadoes, but they would not revolt 


in troops. Decay of Piety. 
If the Roman government subsisted now, they would have had renegade sea- 
men and shipwrights enough. Arbuthnot. 


Tory. n.s. [A cant term, derived, I suppose, from an Irish word, signifying 
a savage.] One who adheres to the antient constitution of the state, and the 
apostolical hierarchy of the church of England, opposed to a whig. 

The knight is more a /ory in the country than the town, because it more 
advances his interest. Addison. 

To confound his hated coin, all parties and religions join whigs, tories. Swift. 


Wuic. n.s. ... 2. The name of a faction. 

The southwest counties of Scotland have seldom corn enough to serve them 
round the year; and the northern parts producing more than they need, those 
in the west come in the Summer to buy at Leith the stores that come from the 
north; and from a word, whiggam, used in driving their horses, all that drove 
were called the whiggamors, and shorter the whiggs. Now in that year before 
the news came down of Duke Hamilton’s defeat, the ministers animated their 
people to rise and march to Edinburgh; and they came up marching on the head 
of their parishes with an unheard-of fury, praying and preaching all the way 
as they came. The marquis of Argyle and his party came and headed them, 
they being about six thousand. This was called the whiggamor’s inroad; and 
ever after that, all that opposed the court came in contempt to be called whigs: 
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and from Scotland the word was brought into England, where it is now one of 
our unhappy terms of disunion. Burnet. 

Whoever has a true value for church and state, should avoid the extremes of 
whig for the sake of the former, and the extremes of tory on account of the 
latter. Swift. 


One’s respect for Johnson as a lexicographer is likely to grow upon 
comparing the articles on Whig and Tory with the corresponding articles 
in the Oxford English Dictionary of to-day, however much these latter 
show the fuller information of the present era. His articles show him to 
be the right precursor of our modern scholarship.”° 

LANE COOPER 


Cornell University 


20 Here may be added for completeness two items on oats for which there seemed to be 
no good place in the body of my article. According to Hill (Hill-Powell, rv, 168, Note 3), 
Percival Stockdale records (Memoirs, 11, 191) that he heard a Scottish lady, after quoting 
the “definition,” say to Johnson: “I can assure you that in Scotland we give oats to our 
horses, as well as you do, tc yours, in England.” He replied: “I am very glad, madam, 
to find that you treat your horses as well as you treat yourselves.” The second is from 
Boswell (Tour, Thursday, Sept. 9, 1773; Hill, v, 167): “At breakfast this morning, among 
a profusion of other things, there were oat-cakes, made of what is called graddaned meal, 
that is, meal made of grain separated from the husks, and toasted by fire, instead of being 
threshed and kiln-dried.” (Comma after toasted?) 

And add this joke on barley from Boswell, Life, April 3, 1778 (Hill-Powell, mr, 231): 
Boswell. ‘‘Yet a misapplication of time and assiduity is not to be encouraged. Addison, 
in one of his Spectators, commends the judgment of a King, who, as a suitable reward to 
a man that by long perseverance had attained to the art of throwing a barleycorn through 
the eye of a needle, gave him a bushel of barley.” Johnson. ‘‘He must have been a King 
of Scotland, where barley is scarce.’ 

Lastly, add these gleanings of Read (p. 86): ‘As a schoolboy the young Sam was given 
oatmeal porridge for breakfast, and if he was like many children, this may have given 
him a mind-set for life. Edmund Hector, an old schoolfellow of Johnson’s, told the biog- 
rapher Boswell about the oatmeal porridge, and Boswell duly recorded the fact in his 
notebook [ed. by Chapman, 1925]; but when he came to write up the Life he did not see 
fit to use it. . . . A colloquial phrase, ‘to give one his oatmeal,’ was current in the eighteenth 
century... . Once after Johnson had administered a public reproof to Boswell, Boswell 
came up and said, smiling, ‘Well, you gave me my oatmeal.’ Johnson, imagining that he 
might be vexed, answered: ‘Digest it, digest it! I would not have given it you if I thought 
it would have stuck in your throat.’” [Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide 
Castle, v1, 47 (New York, 1929).] Read also quotes (p. 87, n.) Johnson’s pleasant letter to 
Boswell of May 27, 1775, about his friends in Scotland (Hill-Powell, 11, 380): “‘I will not 
send compliments to my friends by name, because I would be loath to leave any out in 
the enumeration. Tell them, as you see them, how well I speak of Scotch politeness. and 
Scotch hospitality, and Scotch beauty, and of every thing Scotch, but Scotch oat-cakes, 
and Scotch prejudices.” 
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LII 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH REACTIONS TO 
THE NOUVELLE HELOISE 


EAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU’S famous sentimental novel, the 

Nouvelle Héloise (1760), had a wide and immediate diffusion in 
England. Although the date usually ascribed to the first edition is 1761, 
it was in circulation in England during the later part of 1760.! Transla- 
tion was accomplished as speedily as possible; after three months of pre- 
liminary announcements by Becket and DeHondt, booksellers, the first 
two volumes were placed on sale April 7, 1761.2 On June 6 a pamphlet 


1 See the letter of Gray to Walpole in November (?), 1760, and the letter of Mason to 
Gray, January 8, 1761, in Letters of Thomas Gray, ed. Tovey (London, 1912), m, 187-188. 
See also Lettres de Marc-Michel Rey (1785-87), p. 117, as cited by L. J. Courtois, “La 
Chronologie critique de la vie et des ceuvres de Jean Jacques Rousseau,”’ Annales de la 
société Jean Jacques Rousseau, xv (1923), 115. For further comment on early references to 
Rousseau in England, see J. H. Warner, ‘‘The Reaction in Eighteenth-Century England 
to Rousseau’s Two Discours,”” PMLA, xvi (1933), 471-487; and Warner, “A Bibliog- 
raphy of Eighteenth-Century English Editions of J.-J. Rousseau, with Notes on the Early 
Diffusion of his Writings,” PQ, xu1 (1934), 225-247. These articles, together with this 
one, are based on my doctoral dissertation, The Reputation of Jean Jacques Rousseau in 
England, 1750-98, Duke University, 1933. 

* See early notices and advertisements in the London Chronicle, rx (1761), 204, 331-333, 
336, 379, 387, 397, 451, 531, 543, 547, 605. These advertisements began as early as Decem- 
ber 8, 1760, when the Universal Evening Post promised an early translation (see citation 
by L. J. Courtois, of. cit., pp. 114-115.—In order to save space, I list herewith all of the 
references in this article to eighteenth-century English newspapers and periodicals. These 
are arranged alphabetically according to titles, and to each periodical is assigned a letter. 
This facilitates the numerous references to this list: (a) Analytical Review, tx (1789), 360- 
362, xx (1791), 515-520, xv (1793), 378; (b) Annual Register, 1 (1759), 479-484, xxxIv 
(1792), 416, 466, 496, xxxvir (1795), 131-134, xxxvim (1796), 513; (c) Anti-Jacobin 
Review, t (1798), 360; (d) Anti-Jacobin: or Weekly Examiner for July 9, 1798, p. 284; 
(e) Bee; or Literary Weekly Intelligencer, x1v (1793), 158; (f) British Magazine and Review, 
1m (1783), 301; (g) Critical Review, x1 (1761), 66, x11 (1761), 203-211, xv (1762), 250, 
LV (1782), 109, txvmm (1789), 129-132, txx (1790), 218-219, 685-687; (h) Edinburgh 
Review for 1755, 2nd ed. (London, 1818), pp. 13-34; (i) European Magazine, v1 (1783), 
107-112, x (1786), 20; (j) Gen#l ’s Magazine, xxx1 (1761), 34, 62-68, 192-214, Lim 
(1783), 55, vr (1786), 1036-38, xm (1793), 255-256, Lxvi (1796), 934-935; (k) Library, 
1 (1761), 49, 335; (1) London Chronicle, tx (1761), 204, 331-333, 336, 379, 387, 397, 451, 
531, 543, 547, 605, x (1761), 51-52, 56, 58, 107, 156, 164, 172, 204, 236, 300, 316, 339, 
xm (1763), 87, xrx (1766), 50, 127, 326, xx (1767), 477, Lvirt (1785), 453; (m) London 
Magazine, xxx (1761), 135-139, xxtr (1773), 611; (n) Lounger, 1 (1785), 124; (0) Monthly 
Mirror, vim (1799), 71-72; (p) Monthly Review, xx1m (1760), 492, xx1v (1761), 227-235, 
xxv (1761), 192-214, 259, 260, 261, xxv1 (1762), 331-342, xxv (1762), 258, xxxvI 
(1767), 459-463, xxxvi (1767), 155-156, xxxrx (1768), 213-218, 238, 544, 1 n.s. (1774), 
232, tx (1779), 136-143, Lxvir (1782), 314, Lxrx (1783), 164, 305-308, txxtv (1786), 
148-150, txxv (1786), 150; (q) Royal Magazine, xv (1766), 146-149; (r) Scots Magazine, 
Lvr (1794), 109-110; (s) Universal Magazine, txvmt (1781), 225-228, xcm (1793), 89, 
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appeared bearing the title, A Dialogue between a Man of Letters and 
Mr. J. J. Rousseau on Romances. English publishers followed the conti- 
nental practice of using this work as a preface to later printings. The re- 
maining two duodecimo volumes of the Nouvelle Héloise were placed on 
the market July 16, 1761; and, during the same year, another edition 
using the same translation appeared in Dublin.‘ 

The translator, William Kenrick (1725?-79), omitted no important 
detail of the original.’ The effects of his personal characteristics, on the 
other hand, are very noticeable. Kenrick’s well-known pugnacity and 
consequent unpopularity probably account for the withholding of the 
translator’s name from the title-page of English editions.® His self-con- 
fidence is likewise evident in his statement that the prevailing belief in 
the untranslatability of Rousseau’s prose was the chief reason for under- 
taking the work. This determination was not lessened by the fact that 
this was Kenrick’s first-venture into the field of translation. Furthermore, 
after asserting that the cause of the low quality of English translations 
of the past was the inferiority of the translators, Kenrick announced his 
intention to be anything but literal. Like Pope, he would improve upon 
his original, particularly in those instances in which Rousseau lacked 
“propriety of thought and accuracy of expression,’”’ and in which the 
language was “vague and diffuse.””” 

Since all English editions of the Nouvelle Héloise were based on Ken- 
rick’s version,® a study of this translation will enable us to determine 
to what extent the novel was changed for a large proportion of its Eng- 
lish readers. I have therefore placed in parallel columns four passages 
illustrative of both the emotional and the more restrained portions. The 
fourth of these is the famous description of the scene near Meillerie where 





425-426, cit (1798), 330; (t) Weekly Magazine, xxv (1766), 199-200, xxxmm (1775), 
132, 198. 3 See note 2(1) above. 

‘ A copy of this edition is in the British Museum. 

5 He changed the continental title, Julie, ou la nouvelle Héloise. Lettres de deux amans, 
habitans d’une petite ville au pied des Alpes to Eloisa, or a Series of Original Letters; and 
the latter title was used in all but two of the British editions. Kenrick informs us that the 
public had already adopted the name of Eloisa and that “it was a matter of no consequence 
to the reader.” Kenrick also objected to the name of the English character, Lord Bomston, 
which Kenrick changed to “Lord B.” See Warner, ‘“‘A Bibliography,” op. cit.; and the 
translator’s Preface, 2nd ed. (London, 1761), 1, viii-xiv. 

6 See bibliography cited in note 5 above. 

7 See Kenrick’s preface cited in note 5 above. 

® The most noticeable change occurs in the opening pages of the edition of Edinburgh, 
1773. Throughout the rest of this edition there was only an occasional variation, usually 
a clarifying of the diction or an improvement in punctuation. In none of the English edi- 
tions was there a change from the original Kenrick translation which indicates a different 
theory of translation; see note 6 above. 
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St. Preux communed with the forests and mountains during his court- 
ship. 


1. 


15. 


20. 


25. 


30, 


35. 


I must fly from you, madam, in 
truth I must. I am to blame for 
continuing with you so long, or 
rather, I ought never to have 


. beheld you. But, situated as I 


am, what can I do? How shall I 
determine? You have promised me 
your friendship; consider my per- 
plexity, and give me your advice. 

You are sensible that I became 
one of your family in consequence 
of an invitation from your mother. 
Believing me possessed of some 
little knowledge, she thought that 
I might be of service in the edu- 
cation of her beloved daughter, in 
a situation where proper masters 
were not to be obtained. Proud to 
be instrumental in adding a few 
embellishments to one of nature’s 
most beautiful compositions, I 
dared to engage in the perilous 
task, unmindful of the danger, or, 
at least, unapprehensive of the 
consequence.? 


Alas, my dear Clara, how is the 
life you have restored me embit- 
tered by your absence! What satis- 
faction can there be in my recovery 
when I am still preyed upon by a 
still more violent disorder? Cruel 
Clara! to leave me, when I stand 
most in need of your assistance. 
You are to be absent eight days, 
and perhaps by that time my 
fate will be determined, and it 
will be out of your power to see 


Il faut vous fuir, 
mademoiselle, je le sens bien; 
j'aurois dai beaucoup moins 
attendre, ou pldtot il falloit 
ne vous voir jamais. Mais que 
faire aujourd’hui? Comment m’y 
prendre? Vous m’avez promis 
de l’amitié; voyez mes per- 
plexités & conseillez-moi. 

Vous scavez que je ne suis 
entré dans votre maison que sur 
l’invitation de Madame votre mére. 
Scachant que j’avois  cultivé 
quelques talens agréables, elle 
a cru quiils ne seroient pas 
inutiles, dans un lieu dépourvu 
de maitres, 4 l'éducation d’une 
fille qu’elle adore. Fier, 4 
mon tour, d’orner de quelques 


fleurs un si beau _ naturel, 
josai me charger de_ ce 
dangereux soin sans en 


prévoir le péril, ou du moins 
sans le redouter.'® 


Que ton absence me rend amére 
la vie que tu m’as rendue! Une 
quelle convalescence! Une 
passion plus terrible que la 
fiévre & le transport m’entraine 
a ma perte. Cruelle! tu’ me 
quittes quand j’ai plus besoin 
de toi; tu m’as quittée pour 


huit jours, peutétre ne me 
reverras-tu jamais. Oh! 
si tu scavois ce que 


l’insensé m/’ose proposer!... 


* Eloisa, or a Series of Original Letters, 2nd ed. (London, 1761), 1, 1-2. 

10 Lettres de deux amans (Amsterdam, 1761), 1, 1-2.—This is the earliest edition cited 
in any bibliography. The text of this and the following selections varies only in spelling 
in later authentic editions; see Julie, ou la nouvelle Hélotse (Lausanne, 1762), t, 1-2, 121- 
122, 235; and La nouvelle Héloise (Paris, 1764), 1, 63-64, 198, 325. 
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45. 


55. 


65. 


70. 


75. 


1 Eloisa, op. cit., t, 95. 
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me more. Oh if you did but know 
his horrid proposals, and the man- 
ner of his stating them! to elope— 
to follow him—to be carried off— 
What a wretch! But of whom do I 
complain? my heart, my own base 
heart has said a thousand times 
more than even he has mentioned. 
Good God, if he knows all! Oh it 
would hasten my ruin—I should be 
hurried to destruction, be forced 
to go with him—I shudder at the 
very thought." 


These reasons are too solid to 
admit of a reply; but I foresee 
you will oppose custom to reason; 
you will tell me there is a fatal- 
ity in some occasions which hur- 
ries us away in spite of our- 
selves; that a man is in no case 
whatever to suffer the lie to 
be given him; and that, when 


an affair is gone a_ certain 
length, it is impossible’ to 
avoid fighting, or infamy. We 


will examine into the validity 
of this argument." 


This solitary spot formed a 
wild and desart nook, _ but 
full of those sorts of beauties 
which are only agreeable’ to 
susceptible minds, and appear 
horrible to others. <A_ torrent 
occasioned by the melting of the 
snow, rolled in a muddy stream 
within twenty paces of us, and 
carried dirt, sand, and_ stones 
along with it, not without consider- 
able noise. Behind us, a chain of 
inaccessible rocks divided the place 
where we stood from that part of 


& de quel ton!...m/’enfuir! 
le suivre! m’enlever! 
le malheureux!...De qui 
me plains-je? Mon 
coeur, mon _ indigne coeur 
m’en dit cent fois plus 


que lui....Grand Dieu! 
que seroit-ce s'il 
scavoit tout?... Il en 
devendroit furieux, je 
serois entrainée. 
Il faudroit partir... 


Je frémis....” 


Voila des raisons trop solides 
pour que vous ayez rien qui le 
puisse étre a y_ répliquer; 
mais vous combattrez, je le pré- 
vois, la raison par l’usage; 
vous me direz qu’il est des 
fatalités qui nous entrainent 
malgré nous; que dans quelque 
cas que ce soit, un démenti ne 
se souffre jamais, & que, quand 
une affaire a pris un certain 
tour, on ne peut plus éviter 
de se battre ou de se déshonorer. 
Voyons encore." 


Ce lieu solitaire formoit un 
réduit sauvage et désert; mais 
plein de ses sortes de beautés 
qui ne plaisent qu’aux Ames 
sensibles et paroissent 
horribles aux autres. Un _ tor- 
rent formé par la fonte des 
neiges rouloit 4 vingt pas de 
nous une eau _ bourbeuse, et 
charroit avec bruit de limon, 
du sable et des pierres. Derriére 
nous une chaine de roches inac- 
cessibles séparoit |’esplanade 
ou nous étions de cette partie 


12 Lettres de deux amans, op. cit., 1, 108. 


8 Julia or the New Eloisa (Edinburgh, 1773), 1, 185. 
™ Lettres, op. cit., t, 209; see note 10 above. 
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the Alps which they call the Ice- des Alpes qu’on nomme les 
80. houses, because from the begin- glaciéres, parce que d’énormes 
ning of the world they have been sommets de glace qui s’accrois- 
covered with vast mountains of sent incessamment les couvrent 


ice, which are continually in- depuis le conimencement du 
creasing. Forests of gloomy monde. Des foréts de  noirs 
85. fir-trees afforded us a_ melan- sapins nous ombrageoient 
choly shade on the right. On tristement 4 droite. Un grand 
the left was a large wood of oak, bois de chene étoit 4 gauche 
beyond which the torrent issued, au dela du torrent, et au 


and beneath that vast body of dessous de nous cette immense 
90. water, which the lake forms in plaine d’eau que le lac 

the bay of the Alps, parted us forme au seine des Alpes nous 

from the rich coast of the Pays séparoit des riches cétes du 

de Vaud, crowning the whole pays de Vaud, dont la 

landscape with the top of the Cime du majestueux Jura 
95. majestic Jura.’ couronnoit le tableau."® 


Obviously, the most noticeable feature of this translation is its freedom. 
Entire phrases were added frequently in order to satisfy a desire either 
for greater clarity,!’ or, less often, for emphasis.'*® Other word groups 
that seemed to exaggerate or to be lacking inpropriety, ‘“rapprochements 
de sensations que l’analyse separe, mais qui coexistent dans la vie et 
’Ame,’’!® were altered at will.2° Moreover, the wording of many phrases 
was changed so that the result would be idiomatic English; and, of 
course, no effort was made to preserve the original punctuation.” The 
most significant examples of the latter were the addition of commas to 


8 Eloisa (London, 1776), m1, 192-193. 

18 La nouvelle Héloise, ed. Mornet (Paris, 1925), mm, 285 (Letter xv, Pt. iv). With 
minor changes in spelling, Mornet has followed the first edition of 1761. 

17 Note the addition of “situated as I am” (Il. 5-6), and “‘proper” (1. 17), “of the con- 
sequence” (Il. 24-25), “‘my dear Clara” (1. 26), “he has mentioned” (1. 45), “in some 
occasions”’ (1. 55), “validity of this argument” (Il. 64-65), and “‘issued”’ (1. 88). 

18 Note the addition of “by that time my fate will be determined” (Il. 35-36), ‘“‘at the 
very thought” (Il. 49-50), and “considerable” (ll. 75-76). Note also the change from 
“cent” to “thousand” (Il. 43, 44). 

19 Such figures were found to be frequent in the prose of Rousseau by Gustave Lanson; 
see his L’art de la prose (Paris, 1909), p. 201. 

20 Note the change of ‘“d’orner de quelques fleurs un si beau naturel” to “adding a few 
embellishments to one of nature’s most beautiful compositions” (Il. 19-20). The change 
of ‘quelques talens agréables”’ to “‘some little knowledge’”’ (Il. 14-15) seems to reflect the 
comparatively practical English attitude. 

21 Note changes in Il. 2-6, 28-31, 38-40, 46, and the omission of ‘“‘que seroit-ce”’ (1. 45). 

2 Changes include the addition of commas (ll. 4, 9, 23, for examples), the omission of 
commas, the omission of series of dots used to indicate emotion, the substitution of periods 
for semi-colons, of commas for exclamation points, and of question marks for periods 
(ll. 2, 31, 37, 38, 40, 41, 44, 54, 55). 
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indicate insertions or the close of lengthened phrases, and the use of 
various methods to make less abrupt the endings of many brief word- 
groups.” Lastly, one can only conjecture as to the cause of numerous 
other omissions and alterations, but it should be noted that they re- 
sulted occasionally in complete misrepresentation of the original,”* and 
in the creation of both dangling clauses and formless sentences.” 

As one would anticipate from these alterations, the translation is in- 
accurate and inferior to the original in almost every respect. The trans- 
fer into English idiom resulted almost invariably in longer word-groups, 
and hence in more infrequent, though not less numerous, pauses. The 
translator lengthened many phrases, apparently to provide greater 
smoothness.2? Moreover, these changes, together with the occasional 
substitution of periods for semi-colons, inevitably resulted in a dissipa- 
tion of the “oratorical” rhythm which is particularly noticeable in 
periods of eleven syllables.** Weakness also resulted from the omission 
and alteration of vigorous, realistic figures, and from the loss of occa- 
sional assonance.?* In other words, the English version exemplifies a 
relatively smooth and restrained type of prose which is particularly 
unsuited to the prevailingly impassioned tone of the original.*° 

Consequently Kenrick failed to accomplish his expressed desires. In 
no sense was his translation less diffuse than the original; it was more 
so. His substitutions of general for concrete expressions certainly did 
not improve any alleged vagueness or lack of accuracy. The changes 
which, according to the translator, were to atone for certain deficiencies 
in “propriety”’ may also be questioned. In short, Kenrick succeeded only 
in his resolution not to be literal or “‘servile,” and in his determination 
to confine himself to the English idiom. 


% These include the substitution of semi-colons for periods, of commas for exclamation 
points, and the omission of series of dots (see text above and note 22 above). 

* Note the omission of ‘‘que”’ (1. 11), the change of “‘scachant”’ to “believing” (1. 13), 
the omission of “A mon tour” (Il. 18-19), the change of “l’insensé” to “horrid proposals” 
(ll. 37, 39), and the omission of “il en deviendroit furieux” (ll. 46-47). 

% See changes in notes 20, 21, 22. Note in particular the change from ‘‘quelques talens 
agréables”’ to “some little knowledge” (Il. 13, 14); the change of tense from ‘‘m’as quitée”’ 
to “are to be absent” (II. 33, 34); and the translation of “seine” as “bay” (1. 91). 

% Note, for example, the English sentence resulting from the failure to translate “de 
nous” and “dont”? (Il. 86-95). 

27T refer to an increased number of syllables. See particularly ll. 7-9, 10-12, 18-21, 
32-42 of the translation. The only instance of a greater number of syllables in the original 
French occurs in Il. 52-53. %8 See Lanson, op. cit., pp. 201-204. 

2° For the figures, see notes 25, 26 above; for the loss of assonance, note particularly 
the alternation of “m’en” with “le,” and of “il” with “je” in Il. 38-40, 46-50 above. 

#° See particularly I. 8-9, 18-21, 26-31, 46-50. The fact that relatively few changes were 
made by the translator in the prosaic passage in Il. 51-54 is also significant. 
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Nevertheless, at least four reviews immediately applauded the work 
of the translator. The Monthly Review, for example, was surprised to find 
a long novel, “written in so difficult and singular a style, so speedily and 
elegantly translated into our language.” The few errors of Kenrick were 
thought to be fully compensated for by those instances in which he ‘‘very 
judiciously, and with good taste, improved on his original, where it 
seemed rather defective.’”™ Furthermore, the translation continued to 
be popular throughout the century.” In view of these facts, therefore, 
and considering the low standards of eighteenth-century translation, one 
must doubt whether a more faithful translation of the Nouvelle Héloise 
would have been as favorably received as the one which did issue from 
the press. 

Turning to the question of diffusion, we find that the early fame, to 
which we have alluded, continued throughout the eighteenth century, 
and that the Nouvelle Héloise was more widely distributed than any of 
the author’s other works. It appeared in at least nine separate English 
editions, and once in a collected edition.** Yet only nine of the twenty- 
four copies of the novel in 218 private libraries were English. It is also 
significant that the Nouvelle Héloise appeared more often in these librar- 
ies than any other of Rousseau’s works.* Numerous critical commentar- 
ies and spurious imitations appeared, and as late as 1790 a sequel was 
published under the title of Laura: or Original Letters, a Sequel to the 
Eloisa of J. J. Rousseau.* And most significant, journeys to the scenes 

31 xxv (1762), 260; see also note 2 above. 

% The E:.ropean Magazine (1786) asserted that Kenrick received the LL.p. degree from 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, for his translation of the Nouvelle Héloise, and that his 
translation was “inimitable” and exhibited exquisite skill in “all the minutiae and refine- 
ments of the French language” (x, 20, n.). See also later praise of Kenrick as ‘The Trans- 
lator of Eloisa” cited in note 2 (g, k, 1) above. 

% These editions are dated 1761, 1761, 1761, 1764, 1773-74, 1773, 1776, 1784, 1794(?), 
and 1795. The edition of 1773 and possibly the edition of 1794(?) appeared in Edinburgh. 
The collected edition of 1773-74 also was issued in Edinburgh. One “‘edition”’ of 1761 was 
marked Dublin. See note 6 above. 

* For further information concerning these libraries and the works of Rousseau found 
in them, see R. S. Crane, “Diffusion of Voltaire’s Writings in England,” MP, xx (1923), 
264; and Warner as cited in note 1 above. 

% See notice in Critical Review, txx (1790), 218-219. Note also a translation entitled 
A Satire of M. Voltaire... against M. Rousseau’s New Eloisa (1761), a poetic version 
of the novel in a pamphlet entitled Julia, a Poetical Romance. By the Editor of the Essay 
on the Character, Manners, and Genius of Women (1773), and two imitations entitled The 
Palinode; or the Triumph of Virtue over Love; a Sentimental Novel (1790) and Letters of an 
Italian Nun and an English Gentleman (1781). The last was falsely alleged to be written 
by Rousseau. See note 6 above. Furthermore, Frederick Reynolds wrote a play entitled 
Eloisa in 1786 in honor of Rousseau’s novel; and as late as 1790 a sequel was published 
under the title of Laura: or Original Letters, a Sequel to the Eloisa of J. J. Rousseau; see 
n. 6 above. 
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of the Nouvelles Héloise were especially frequent during the closing years 
of the century. Those who thus testify to the vogue of the novel include 
Anna Seward, John Moore, Arthur Young, Pennoyre Watkins, James 
Smith, and Maria Edgeworth.* 

Similarly, throughout the century, favorable reactions to the Nouvelle 
Héloise were considerably in the majority. Clara Reeve and R. B. Fel- 
lowes testified to this fact.*7 In the eighty-three expressions of opinion 
cited in this article, approximately thirty writers, in thirty-four expres- 
sions, offered nothing but praise, while only ten, in sixteen instances, 
were entirely unfavorable. In all of the opinions collected are ninety- 
four epithets of praise and sixty-one of disapproval. Most of the expres- 
sions of any length include both applause and censure. 

Early reviewers emphasized the sentimental appeal. One observed that 
Rousseau “paints with the most luxuriant imagination and interests 
every passion with the most bewitching art.” Another maintained that 
the Nouvelle Héloise “presents pictures of life and manners that speak 
to the heart, and therefore cannot fail to please.” The Library (1761) 
noted “strokes of genius, imagination, and passion,” while the Critical 
Review (1761) observed “elocution, fire, and sensibility.” The Monthly 
Review (1761) decided that the novel exhibited an “air of truth and na- 
ture...which insensibly engages the attention and interests the 
heart.’’38 

This sentimental appeal continued throughout the century to arouse 
more favorable reactions than any other phase of the Nouvelle Héloise 
Analyzing all of the terms employed in eighteenth-century English 
criticism of the novel, we find that the most frequent epithet of praise 
was “patietic.” The author was also applauded for his “knowledge of 
the human heart,” and for his ability to “arouse the passions.”” Many 
critics likewise exclaimed at the “sensibility” or “sentimentality” of 
the novel.*® Moreover, much of the comment on the style of the Nouvelle 


% Letter of Anna Seward to William Bayley, December 23, 1784, in Letters of Anna 
Seward (Edinburgh, 1811), 1, 15-16; Moore, View of Society and Manners in France 
(London, 1789), 1, 263-267; Young, Travels during the Years 1787, 1788, 1789 (1792) as 
quoted in Annual Register, xxxtv (1792), 466; Watkins, Travels through Switzerland (1791) 
as quoted in Analytical Review, xv (1793), 378; Smith, Sketch of a Tour on the Continent 
(1793) as quoted in Scots Magazine, tv1 (1794), 109-110; and letter of Maria Edgeworth 
to Mrs. M. Sneyd, January 10, 1803, in Life and Leé:ters of Maria Edgeworth, ed. A. J. C. 
Hare (London, 1894), 1, 116-117. 

47 Clara Reeve, Progress of Romance (London, 1785), 1, 13-18; and Fellowes, “Character 
of Rousseau,” Monthly Mirror, vir (1799), 71-72. 38 See n. 2 above. 

9 See Hurd, “Commonplace Book,” in Memoirs, ed. Kilvert (London, 1860), pp. 306- 
307; letter of Hurd to Warburton, March 18, 1761, in Letters from a Late Eminent Prelate 
to One of his Friends (London, 1809), p. 324; Anna Seward, “‘Letter to a Friend,” Poetical 
Works (Edinburgh, 1810), 1, xlviii, lxiii; the anonymous Anecdotes of Polite Literature 
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Héloise referred to its emotional nature.‘® This sentimentality of the 
Nouvelle Héloise, and, indeed, of most of Rousseau’s writings, together 
with his great interest in the female sex, probably accounts for the fact 
that women formed an unusually large percentage of his admirers in 
England.” 

Boswell and Anna Seward exemplify the continuance of this senti- 
mental appeal. The latter, representing the sentimental coterie at Lich- 
field, was unusually emphatic: 


Two of St. Preaux’ letters to Lord B——, and one to Mrs. Orbe, are not, as 
beautiful compositions, excelled by any thing I have read.... 

Ah! what a touching history does that letter contain of the genuine feelings, 
the strong conflicting agitations of an impassioned heart, in the most trying of 
all imaginable situations! 

The other letter to Lord B. has very different features; I know not whether 
of more excellence, for that, perhaps, is not possible, but certainly of more 





(London, 1764), v, 152; Joseph Priestley, Lectures on Oratory and Criticism (London, 1777), 
p. 81; J. E. Smith, of. cit., as quoted in Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir James E. Smith 
(London, 1832), 1, 293-297, 356; James Beattie, letter to Dr. Arbuthnot, in Forbes, Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of James Beattie (London, 1874), 1, 46; Clara Reeve, Progress 
of Romance (London, 1785), 1, 13-16; the anonymous Letters of an Italian Nun (London 
1781), pp. v-xiv; Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric (1783) in the edition of London, 1823, 
p. 509; Capell Lofft, Remarks on the Letter of Mr. Burke to 3 Member of the National As- 
sembly (1790), as quoted in the Analytical Review, x1 (1791), 515-520; John Owen, Travels 
into Different Parts of Europe (1791), as quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxv1 (1796), 
934-935; Arthur Young, Travels, as quoted in the Annual Register, xxxtv (1792), 496; 
James Mackintosh, Vindiciae Gallicae (1791), in Miscellaneous Works (London, 1851), 
p. 589; T. J. Mathias, Pursuits of Literature (1794-97), Philadelphia, 1800, pp. 56-57; 
R. B. Fellowes, op. cit., pp. 71-72; and notes 2, 36 above. 

4° See pp. 812-813 of this article. 

‘! M. Palissot, in his Memoires de Rousseau (c. 1779), asserted that Rousseau’s favorable 
reputation in Great Britain was due chiefly to the high regard in which he was held by 
women (see a review of the Memoires in Monthly Review, Lx [1779], 136-143). Although 
a writer for this periodical disagreed with this conclusion (loc. cit.), many of Rousseau’s 
most ardent admirers in England were women, including Mrs. Alicia Cockburn, Mary 
Dewes, Kitty Hunter, the Duchess of Portland, Lady Aylesworth, Lady Kildare, Anna 
Seward, and Maria Holroyd. Furthermore, Eliza Roberts and Henrietta Colebrooke 
edited two of the three “‘selected” editions of Rousseau during the century (see citations 
of their editions of 1788 in Warner, “‘A Bibliography,” op. cit.). Even Mary Wollstone- 
craft, the arch-opponent of Rousseau’s attitude toward women, confessed that she had 
always been “half in love with him” (letter to William Godwin, September 22, 1798, in 
Posthumous Works of the Author of ‘‘A Vindication of the Rights of Woman” {London, 1798}, 
m, 59). Although Clara Reeve, Hannah More, Mrs. Montague, and Mrs. Delany com- 
mented unfavorably on several! aspects of Rousseau’s works, it is clear that the reputation 
of Rousseau among Englishwomen was prevailingly favorable—a condition which was 
not true of the country as a whole (for citations of sources of these remarks, and for further 
discussion of this point, see my dissertation, op. cit., pp. 79, 153, 154, 180, 233 ff ). 
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sublimity. . . . St. Preaux’ solemn apostrophe to Eloisa is striking beyond ex- 
pression. ... 

How we tremble for them both! . . . Surely no language, even with all the 
heightening powers of poetry, can bind the attention, the imagination, and the 
heart, in stronger fetters than those by which they are enchained in perusing 
these three epistles!* 


The reaction of Hugh Blair, the eminent Scottish critic, was much more 
typical in its retraint and in its inclusion of both praise and censure: 


The Nouvelle Héloise of Rousseau is a production of a very singular kind; in many 
of the events which are related, improbable and unnatural; in some of the details 
tedious, and for some of the scenes which are described justly blameable; but 
withal, for the power of eloquence, for tenderness of sentiment, for ardour of 
passion, entitled to rank among the highest productions of fictitious history.“ 


On account of this emphasis on the sentimentality of the Nouvelle 
Héloise, one is not surprised to find many comparisons between Rousseau 
and Richardson. These writers shared equally in the praise. Many con- 
ceded that Rousseau was greatly influenced by Richardson and that the 
former excelled in eloquence, conciseness, and instruction. Richardson, 
on the other hand, was considered superior in naturalness of character 
and action, as well as in ability to arouse sympathy. To most of the early 
reviewers, Rousseau was the greater genius and the more “sentimental, 
animated, refined, and elegant,” while Richardson was more moral and 
more impressive because of repetition. With the exception of an increased 
emphasis on the inferiority of Rousseau with respect to morals, the com- 
parisons between Rousseau and Richardson continued to be of this na- 
ture throughout the century.“ 

The next phase of the Nouvelle Héloise in point of popularity was its 
style. Early reviewers praised its “elegance” and “eloquence.” The lat- 
ter continued to be the most frequent term and illustrates the prevalence 
of the terminology of the “‘sentimental’’ school. This “eloquence’’ was 
said to be particularly noticeable in certain “sublime flights” and “beau- 
tiful passages.” Similar epithets, commonly employed, include “bril- 
liant,” “glowing,” “powerful,” “bold,” “fervid,” and “pathetic.” The 
phraseology of the previous critical school was also used, but less often. 
The most frequent of this type was “elegant.” Others were “‘animated,”’ 
“lively,” “ingenious,” “perspicuous,” and “subtle.’“* Many writers re- 


* Op. cit. (note 39), pp. Lxiv-Ixv. 4 See note 39 above. 

“ See Critical Review, x1 (1761), 66, xm (1761), 203-211. Outside of the reviews of 1761 
and later comparisons in the periodicals cited in note 2 (a, b, g, q, s, t), I found one com- 
parison by Richard Hurd (n. 39 above) and one by the anonymous author of Anecdotes of 
Polite Literature (London, 1764), ut, 77 ff. 

“ In addition to citations in notes 2, 39, 44 above, which refer to quotations from Isaac 
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ferred in general terms to Rousseau as the greatest of contemporary 
writers;“* and even his most caustic critics, including Adam Smith, Sam- 
uel Johnson, Horace Walpole, Edward Gibbon, and Edmund Burke 
applauded his stylistic qualities.’ 

We should note, however, that what Gustave Lanson has termed “‘la 
phrase oratoire,” or frequent groups of open and resonant vowels, seems 
to have elicited no comment.‘* Furthermore, the prevalent rhythm, 
naturally absent in translation, escaped notice. This may account for 
what Burke terms, with great exaggeration, a lack of enthusiasm in 
England for the style of Rousseau.*® Lastly, neither simplicity nor natu- 
ralness of expression were seen, in spite of the author’s desire for these 
qualities.®° 

Considerable attention was devoted to the useful instruction in the 
novel. In addition to sentimental passages appearing in current period- 
icals, were numerous extracts on French drama, Parisian ladies, the evils of 
duelling, the domestic economy of Eloisa’s home, and the education of her 
children." A few critics noted the sensational character of the love story, 
and the Critical Review was glad to note that Rousseau had demonstrated 
how women could regain public countenance after the grossest miscon- 
duct. The London Chronicle chose to include among its many excerpts 
the account of the visit of St. Preux to the home of Wolmar and Eloisa, 


Disraeli, Helen Maria Williams, Richard Hurd, Anna Seward, Capell Lofft, J. E. Smith, 
Pennoyre Watkins, and R. B. Fellowes, see William Kenrick’s preface to Eloisa, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1761), 1, viii-xiv; James Beattie, On the Nature and Immutability of Truth (1770), 
in Essays (Edinburgh, 1776), pp. 291-293; the Reverend William Mason, letter to Wal- 
pole (1778) in Correspondence of Walpole and Mason, ed. Mitford (London, 1851), u, 
9-10; the anonymous Sonnets to Eliza by her Friend (London, 1790), pp. 22-23; Edmund 
Burke, Letter to a Member of the National Assembly (1791), in Works (London, 1891), 
m1, 537-541; and the Encyclopedia Britannica, 3rd ed. (Edinburgh, 1797), xv1, 533-536. 

“ Thomas Holcroft felt the necessity of defending Shakespeare against current asser- 
tions of the superiority of Voltaire and Rousseau (see Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, 
Written by Himself [London, 1816], 1, 41). See also note 2 (b, e) above, Anecdotes, op. cit., 
m1, 77; John Hall, letter to Rousseau (1766) in Courtois, “Le séjour,” Annales de... 
Rousseau, v1 (1910), 265-266; the editor of L. A. O. Corancez, Anecdotes of the Last Twelve 
Years of the Life of J. J. Rousseau. Translated from the French (London, 1798), pp. i-xiii. 

‘7 Smith, “Letter to the Authors of the Edinburgh Review,”’ Edinburgh Review for 1755, 
2nd ed. (London, 1818), pp. 130-134; Johnson, as quoted by Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. 
Hill, 1, 85; Walpole, letters under dates of 1766 and 1788 in Letters, ed. Toynbee, vir, 64, 
xIv, 101; Gibbon, The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon (London, 1897), pp. 201, 298; 
Burke, Letter, op. cit., 1, 540. 

‘8 Histoire de la littérature francaise (Paris, 1916), p. 799; see also n. 28 above. 

“* See n. 47 above. 

% See Rousseau’s “Preface” to the novel in C2uvres, Hachette ed. (Paris, 1909-12), 
Iv, 1 ff. 

5 From February to October, 1761, the London Chronicle published nineteen extracts 
(see note 2 [I] above). 
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where he was cordially entertained in spite of Wolmar’s knowledge of 
his former illicit relationship with Eloisa.* In spite of this phase of the 
novel, a few critics applauded its moral tone; and Bishop Hurd went 
so far as to state that “as a moral composition”’ it is incomparably effec- 
tive. 

More infrequent was comment on the descriptions of external nature. 
I found but one early commendation for the “tranquil views of nature 
and still life.** Two other critics referred to the “pleasant” pictures of 
rural life. Infrequent general comment, not referring specifically to 
the Nouvelle Hélotse, merely associated Rousseau with a sylvan back- 
ground suitable for meditation.® 

Several writers admired the novel without reference to any specific 
characteristics. William Mason expressed approval,5’ and Bishop War- 
burton asserted that his own favorable opinion coincided with that of 
Richard Hurd.5* Frances Burney classed Rousseau with Johnson, 
Montesquieu, Fielding, Richardson, and Smollett as among those who 
had rescued the novel from contempt.*® Anna Seward agreed with Hume 
that the Nouvelle Héloise was Rousseau’s crowning achievement; but 
only her editor, Walter Scott, has informed us that she was greatly in- 
fluenced by Rousseau in her sentimental poem, “Laura to Emma.’’®° 
Novelists of the period very rarely acknowledged indebtedness. Henry 
Mackenzie noticeably omitted the name of Rousseau in his preface to 
the Man of Feeling (1771). 

Turning to unfavorable comment, we find that, while it was not so fre- 
quent as favorable opinion, it was very vigorous. The charge of immoral 

52 See note 51 above. These “‘warm ideas” and “warm descriptions” were commented 
upon by the Monthly Review, xxmt (1760), 492; and by the Library, 1 (1761), 49. 

53 Hurd, undated “Commonplace Book,” and letter to Dr. Balguy (1761) in Memoirs 
of .. . Hurd, ed. Kilvert (London, 1860), pp. 306-307; Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric (1788) 
(London, 1823), p. 509; Reeve, Progress of Romance (London, 1785), 11, 13-18. 

4 Monthly Review, xxv (1761), 259-260. 

5 Anecdotes of Polite Literature, 11, 77-80; Watkins, Travels through Switzerland (1791) 
as quoted in Universal Magazine, xcm (1793), 89. 

58 See comment by Mrs. Alicia Cockburn, letter to Hume, in Letters of Eminent Persons 
. .. 40 David Hume (Edinburgh, 1849), pp. 123-125, 129; by Boswell, letter to Rousseau 
(1766) in Letters of ... Boswell, ed. Tinker, 1, 87; by John Gisborne, Vales of Weever 
(London, 1797), pp. 14-15n. 57 Op. cit. (note 1), u, 218. 58 See note 39 above. 

59 Evelina (1778), in ed. London, 1892, pp. lxi, Lxiii. 

6° Seward, letter to Lady Butler (1797), Letters (Edinburgh, 1811), rv, 303; Hume, 
letter dated 1766 in Burton, Life of . . . Hume (Edinburgh, 1846), 1, 313; Scott, in Seward, 
Poetical Works, ed. Scott (Edinburgh, 1810), 1, 220. 

61 “Had the name of Marmontel or Richardson been on the title page, ’tis odds that I 
should have wept.” C. E. Vaughan states that Mackenzie acknowledged indebtedness to 
Richardson, Marmontel, and Rousseau, but no evidence is given (“Sterne and the Novel 
of his Time,” CHEL, x, 63). 
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influence did not appear in the early reviews, but was frequent later. 
Rousseau’s depiction of Julie as virtuous in spite of her unorthodox con- 
duct was deplored by critics, and they regretted that no evil fortune 
resulted from her actions. The novel was adjudged to be dangerous, par- 
ticularly for young girls. A pamphlet which professed to be a translation 
from Voltaire is an example: 


The author of this book like those Empiricks who make wounds on purpose to 
show the virtues of their Balsams, poisons our souls for the glory of curing them. 
And this poison will act violently on the understanding and on the heart.... 
And he [Rousseau] will boast of having opened a gulph, and he will think he 
saves himself from blame by crying out!—and he will say, I have warned you 
against it in my preface, and young girls never read prefaces.—And he will say 
by way of excuse for writing a book that inspires vice, that he lives in an age 
wherein it is impossible to be virtuous.—And to justify himself, he will slander 
the whole world, and threaten with his contempt all those who do not approve 
his book.—And everybody shall wonder, how with a soul so pure and virtuous, 
he could compose a book that is so much the reverse,—and many who believed 
in him shall believe in him no more.* 


We should also note, in this connection, that, although this article pre- 
sents no final conclusions as to influence, the effect of this alleged im- 
morality on contemporary English fiction is clear and pronounced.® 
Closely allied with this criticism was a reaction against the senti- 
mentality of the novel. Particularly during the closing years of the 


8 A Satire of M. Voltaire... against M. Rousseau’s New Eloisa (1761), as quoted by 
Clara Reeve, op. cit., 1, 13-18. (This pamphlet does not appear in the bibliographies of 
Voltaire by Lanson or Bengescu, nor in the edition of Voltaire published by Garnier fréres.) 
Boswell tried to placate Johnson by asserting that, although the novel might do harm, 
the intentions of Rousseau were good. Johnson, however, would have been willing to 
impose upon Rousseau a sentence of servitude in America (see Boswell, Life of Johnson, 
ed. Hill, m, 13). 

®° The Reverend John Aikin asserted in 1813 that the Nouvelle Héloise was dangerous 
and that it was the parent of many other tales which were still more harmful (see his 
article on Rousseau in General Biography; or Lives, Critical and Historical (London, 1799- 
1815). The Reverend Mr. Aikin probably had in mind the numerous current tales of 
scandal, usually anonymous, which depicted the moral downfall of young girls. Mornet 
lists forty-six such tales of intrigue published in England between 1761 and 1780 (Preface 
to Rousseau, Nouvelle Héloise {Paris, 1925], 1, 237-302). For further reference to this 
phase of the novel, see Mrs. Montagu, letter to Mrs. Robinson (1762), in Mrs. Montagu, 
“Queen of the Blues,” ed. Blunt (Boston, n.d.), 1, 15; the assertion of John Nichols con- 
cerning the marginal notes of Samuel Richardson in Richardson’s copy of the Nouvelle 
Héloise (Literary Anecdotes [London, 1813], tv, 598); Beattie, “On Fable and Romance,” 
Dissertations, Moral and Critical (Dublin, 1783), 1, 315; The Reverend William Wilber- 
force, Practical View of Christianity (1797), as quoted by Blanchard, Fielding the Novelist 
(New Haven, 1926), p. 266; Hurd, Beattie, Mathias, and Seward as cited in n. 39 above; 
and citations in note 2 (j, t) above. 
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century it was felt that Rousseau confused the moral issues. Although 
Henry Mackenzie was famed as a sentimentalist, he objected to the sort 
of sentimentality found in novels “chiefly borrowed from our neighbors 
the French.”** Edmund Burke, who may be termed the leader of the 
opposition to Rousseau in England, was unusually detailed and vigorous 
in his attack: 


Benevolence to the whole species, and want of feeling for every individual with 
whom the professors come in contact, form the character of the new philosophy. 
Setting up for an unsocial independence, this their hero of vanity refuses the 
just price of common labour as well as the tribute which opulence owes to genius, 
... and then he pleads his beggary as an excuse for his crimes. He melts with 
tenderness for those only who touch him by the remotest relation, and then, 
without one natural pang, casts away, as a sort of offal and excrement, the spawn 
of his disgustful amours, and sends his children to the hospital of foundlings. 
The bear loves, licks, and forms her young; but bears are not philosophers. 
Vanity, however, finds its account in reversing the train of our natural feelings. 
Thousands admire the sentimental writer; the affectionate father is hardly 
known in his parish. . . . Instead of this passion, naturally allied to grace and 
manners, they [French leaders] infuse into their youth an unfashioned, in- 
delicate, sour, gloomy, ferocious medley of pedantry and lewdness; of metaphysi- 
cal speculations blended with the coarsest sensuality. Such is the general moral- 
ity of the passions to be found in their famous philosopher, in his famous work 
of philosophic gallantry, the Nouvelle Héloise.™ 


Another very frequent complaint, one which was made from the very 
first, was that of unnatural action and characters. In the Monthly Review 
(1762), for example, a critic maintained that “Eloisa’s great want of dis- 
cretion, in the advances she makes to her lover, gives the reader but 
little room to expect of her that superabundant reserve and excessive 
prudence, for which she is afterwards so eminently distinguished.’ 
Thomas Gray asserted that the characters were all alike and that the 
action was insipid and impossible. As usual, Gray stressed his personal 
attitude toward the characters. He liked Julie at first but was dis- 
appointed in her marriage with Wolmar.*’ To quote: 


The dramatis persone (as the author says) are all of them good characters; I 
am sorry to hear it, for had they all been hanged at the end of the third volume 
nobody (I believe) would have cared. In short, I went on and on in hopes of 


“ Lounger, 1 (1785), 124. That this article, signed “‘Z,” is by Mackenzie is indicated on 
p. vi of the same volume. See also European Magazine, vit (1783), 107-112. 

% See note 45 above. This attack was applauded by Horace Walpole (letter to Mary 
Berry [1791] in Letters, ed. Toynbee, xtv, 439) and echoed in spirit by both the Reverend 
T. G. Rennell (see sermon as quoted in Gentleman’s Magazine, txit [1793], 255) and 
George Canning in his poem, “The New Morality” (see note 2 [d]). 

% xxv, 259-260. See also the reviews cited in note 2 above. 67 See note 1 above. 
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finding some wonderful dénouement that would set all right, and bring some- 
thing like nature and interest out of absurdity and insipidity; no such thing, 
it grows worse and worse, and .. . is the strangest instance I ever saw that a 
very extraordinary man may entirely mistake his own talents.®* 


Later opinions of Rousseau’s plot and characterization were of much 
the same nature. James Beattie and Frederick Reynolds agreed with 
Gray that the conduct of Julie was full of inconsistencies,®* and a general 
charge of unnatural action was made by Richard Hurd, William War- 
burton, the Reverend James Hackman, and Hugh Blair.” The unreality 
of the English character, Lord Bomston, was emphasized by William 
Kenrick, Frederick Reynolds, and Horace Walpole,” while a writer for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (1797) objected to all three of the leading 
characters. Julie was “an assemblage of tenderness and pity, of elevation 
of soul and coquetry, of natural parts and pedantry.’’ Wolmar was vio- 
lent and unnatural; St. Preux, weak and forced.” The plot was incom- 
plete, according to William Warburton;” others asserted it to be poorly 
constructed or altogether missing.” 

The remaining unfavorable comment on the subject-matter of the 
Nouvelle Héloise is diverse. The Critical Review (1761) was only the early 
periodical of note to disapprove the theological position of Rousseau, 
who regarded religion as a “merely political institution.”” The reviewer 
added, however, that the deism of Wolmar was consonant with that 
character.* At least four later expressions were vigorous in their de- 
nunciation of the unorthodox, “deistical” opinion.” Hurd, Blair, and 
John Owen complained that the general attitude of Rousseau was too un- 
usual,’? while the Encyclopedia Britannica (1797) was disconcerted by 
his habit of presenting both sides of a question.”* Boswell regretted that 
duelling had not been sufficiently explained.’® Frederick Reynolds as- 


% Letter to the Reverend William Mason, January 22, 1761, in Letters of .. . Gray, 
op. cit., 1, 195. 

* See Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds, Written by Himself (London, 1828), 1, 316, 
and note 45 above. 

7 Hackman, letter to Miss Reay (1778) in Love and Madness, ed. Croft (London, 1780), 
p. 90; and Hurd, Warburton, and Blair as cited in n. 39 above. 

7 See notes 5 and 69 above, and Walpole, letter to Lady Hervey, September 3, 1765, 
op. cit., v1, 287. 

” Op. cit., xv1, 533-536. 738 See note 70 above. ™ See notes 2 (s), 72 above. 

7 See notes 2(g) and 2(p) above. A writer for the Monthly Review (1761) merely noted 
that the “very christianly spirit and deistical principles of Mr. Wolmar will by most 
readers be deemed incompatible” (note 2[p]). 

% For citations of these expressions by Hurd, Beattie, J. E. Smith, and an anonymous 
writer for the Universal Magazine, see notes 2(s), 39, 45. 

77 See note 39 above. 78 See note 72 above. 

7 Letter to Rousseau, December 31, 1764, in Letters . . . of Boswell, op. cit., t, 68. 
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818 English Reactions to the “Nouvelle Héloise”’ 


serted that Julie was largely a theft from Richardson’s Clarissa or Rowe’s 
Calista.*° 

Unfavorable comment on the style of the Nouvelle Héloise was simi- 
larly infrequent, especially in comparison with the storm of approval. 
Among early reviews, the Monthly Review (1761) was most unusual for 
its assertion that the style was “quaint and affected.”*! The charge of 
“paradoxical” writing was infrequent in comparison with such dis- 
approval of other works of Rousseau.” Hugh Blair was the only critic 
encountered who called the novel tedious—a fact which illustrates the 
strong hold of sentimental literature. A writer for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1797) was likewise unusual in his charge of excessive digres- 
sion. Edmund Burke was uncommonly vigorous and detailed in his 
general criticism,® and even mistaken in his declaration that Rous- 
seau’s style was not widely praised in England;* but I quote him because 
of his wide influence and because of the completeness of his expression: 


I have often wondered how he [Rousseau] comes to be so much more admired 
and followed on the continent than he is here. Perhaps a secret charm in the 
language may have its share in this extraordinary difference. We certainly per- 
ceive, and to a degree we feel, in this writer, a style glowing, animated, en- 
thusiastic; at the same time that we find it lax, diffuse, and not in the best taste 
of composition; all the members of the piece being pretty equally laboured and 
expanded, without any due selection or subordination of parts. He is generally 
too much on the stretch, and his manner has little variety. We cannot rest upon 
any of his works, though they contain observations which occasionally discover 
a considerable insight into human nature. But his doctrines, on the whole, are so 
inapplicable to real life and manners, that we never dream of drawing from them 
any rule for laws or conduct, or for fortifying or illustrating anything by a 
reference to his opinions. They have with us the fate of older paradoxes.*” 


Of course we should note the fact that a considerable portion of the 
unfavorable opinion presented here resulted from “anti-Gallican” prej- 


80 Op. cit., 1, 318. 81 xxv, 259-260. 

82 The usual charge was that this use of paradox sprang from a love of publicity (see 
Johnson as quoted by Boswell for the year 1763 in Boswell, Life of . . . Johnson, op. cit., 
1, 510). For a further discussion of general comment on Rousseau’s style, see my disserta- 
tion, op. cit., pp. 17, 20, 127-129. 

§ See n. 39 above. % See n. 45 above. 

55 See n. 82 above. Edmund Gosse is misleading, however, in his statement that Burke 
was the first critic “of weight” in England to suggest that the literary art of Rousseau 
had its limitations (‘Rousseau in England in the Nineteenth Century,” Fortnightly Re- 
view, xcviiI [1912], 26). See earlier opinions by Gibbon, Warburton, and others cited in 
notes 73, 82, 83 above. See also Burke’s own statement cited in n. 87 below. 

86 See, for example, notes 39-47 above. 

87 See note 45 above. Gibbon agreed, in the main, with Burke’s opinion of Rousseau’s 
style (see note 47 above). 
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James H. Warner 819 
udice. It is significant that the translator, William Kenrick, protested 
against the assertion of ““Bomston”’ that French soldiers are invincible if 
they have a good opinion of their leader.** In like vein Horace Walpole 
maintained that Rousseau should not have thus depicted ‘a disagreeable 
Englishman.’’*®* It is also clear that the reaction against sentimental 
novels, illustrated by the opinion of Henry Mackenzie,*® was strength- 
ened by the fact that they were widely imported from France.*! 

In conclusion, four important but disconnected facts should be noted. 
The Nouvelle Héloise was the only well-known work of Rousseau to 
receive a predominantly favorable reception in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land.” As to change of reputation, I have indicated the only apparent 
trends: a decline in appreciation of the utilitarian value of the novel, and 
an increased antipathy toward its sentimentality. Disapproval of the 
Nouvelle Héloise clearly came from English writers of wider fame than 
that of those who applauded the work.” Finally, it is noticeable that 
English expressions of opinion were more moderate in tone than the 
rhapsodies of the French, and unusually inclusive of both praise and cen- 
sure. James Beattie provides the best example of this; and, as usual, he 
gives us a fairly composite view. The Nouvelle Héloise, he writes, is “not 
more remarkable for its eloquence, which is truly great, than for its glar- 
ing and manifold inconsistencies. For it is full of pleasure and extrava- 
gance, or sound philosophy and wild theory, of useful instruction and 
dangerous doctrine.’”’™ 
James H. WARNER 


Hope College 
88 See note 5 above, and Kenrick, op. cit., tv, 2n. 89 Od. cit , v1, 287. 
9° See n. 64 above. %1 See p. 816 of this article. 


* Those works whose reputation in eighteenth-century England was predominantly 
unfavorable include Emile (1762), the Discours sur ’inégalité (1755), Contrat Social (1762), 
and the Confessions (1782); see my dissertation, op. cit., pp. 234, 238-242. 

% David Hume and Frances Burney praised the work only as the best produced by its 
author (see note 6[i] above, and Hume, letter dated 1766 in Burton, Life of . . . Hume, op. 
cit., 11, 313), while disapproval was expressed by Gray, Walpole, Burke, and, according 
to report, Richardson. The applause came almost entirely from less known, and senti- 
mentally inclined writers, including Anna Seward, John Moore, Arthur Young, James 
Smith, and the Reverend William Mason. 

* For the opinions of Beattie on the various works of Rousseau, see my dissertation, 
op. cit., pp. 7, 13, 19, 61 n. 4, 62, 69, 78, 84-87, 118, 125, 148, 154-155. The opinion here 
quoted is cited in n. 39 above. 












LIII 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH SOURCE FOR 
HURD’S LETTERS ON CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE 


LTHOUGH Richard Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance (1762) 

is a well-known document in the history of English criticism, there 
is, curiously enough, only one modern edition of this work,’ and there 
exists as yet no study of Hurd’s total accomplishment as a critic. Miss 
Morley’s Introduction to her edition of the Letters has been described as 
“valuable,’’? but she has done little more than summarize the contents 
of the book and reprint Hurd’s own notes uncritically. Her only addition 
to such knowledge of the author’s sources as anyone can gather from his 
own indications is the following note to a citation from Letter Iv: 
Hurd is quoting from his authority, Histoire de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, xx, 600; Mémoires sur V’ancienne chevalerie, par M. de la Curne 
de Sainte-Palaye, 1746 . . . Hurd owes a good deal to another book by the same 
writer, Mémoires sur l’ancienne chevalerie, published in 1759, a debt which he 
also honourably acknowledges.’ 


Did Miss Morley examine the texts to which she here refers? It does not 
seem likely, for if she had done so she would certainly have discovered 
that the two Mémoires—that in the Histoire de l’ Académie, and that 
published in 1759—are one and the same thing, as their identical titles 
should have led her to suspect.> But are these Mémoires really Hurd’s 


chief “authority?” 

The complete title of Ste.-Palaye’s work reads: Mémoires sur I’ 
ancienne chevalerie, considérée comme un établissement politique et mili- 
taire. It has little to do with literature, much with social and political 
history. Hurd’s Letters, on the contrary, after a few preliminaries on the 
origin and characteristics of chivalry, which may very well have grown 


1 Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance with the Third Elizabethan Dialogue Edited 
with Introduction by Edith J. Morley (London, 1911).—Miss Morley reprints the text of 
the first edition, collating it with that of the edition of 1788, the last to appear during the 
author’s lifetime. Variant readings are given in footnotes and appendices. 

20. Elton, A Survey of Eng. Lit.: 1730-1780 (London, 1928), 11, 127n. 

3 Op. cit., p. 12. Hurd contributes most of this note himself. Cf. pp. 56, 94 of the text 
in Miss Morley’s edition. 

‘ This is the title of only the first seven volumes of the series. Beginning with the eighth, 
and onward to the fiftieth and last, the complete title reads: Mémoires de Litterature, Tiréz 
des Registres de l’ Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires. In order to obviate 
confusion, I shall cite the whole as Histoire de l’ Académie. 

5 The 1759 publication (three volumes) is a mere reprint of the Mémoires as these had 
appeared in the twentieth volume of the Histoire, plus several additional pieces, nearly 
all of which latter had likewise already appeared in one or other of the volumes of the 
Histoire. 
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out of a reading of Ste.-Palaye, are literary criticism pure and simple. 
Where did Hurd get the romantic notions which made the author of the 
neo-classical commentary on Horace’s Art of Poetry and the Discourse on 
Poetical Imitation place “Gothic” poetry on a par with the classical, and 
base his principles of criticism on relativistic premises? It is easy to say 
that these ideas were in the air—that Edward Young had already written 
his Conjectures on Original Composition, Thomas Warton his Observations 
on the Fairy Queen, and earlier than these Blackwell his Life and Writings 
of Homer. There is indeed no reason for supposing that Hurd did not 
know and had not learned much from these books and others like them.’ 
It is my conviction, however, that Hurd owed the chief ideas which make 
the Letters on Chivalry and Romance a landmark in the Genesis of the 
Romantic Movement to another, hitherto unsuspected source. 

In Volume 1 of the 1759 edition of Ste.-Palaye’s Mémoires there is 
included a Mémoire concernant la Lecture des Anciens Romans de che- 
valerie, in which the author frames a brief for the use of the romances as 
data in the writing of the social and political history of the Middle Ages. 
This Mémoire, I have discovered, first appeared in Volume xvm of the 
Histoire de Académie (1743), and looks like a tentative study in 
preparation for the later, more famous Mémoires. Now, in this earlier 
Mémoire Ste.-Palaye pays tribute to the pioneer work in medieval 
studies of (among others) a man whom we should not expect to find men- 
tioned in such a context—Jean Chapelain, the founder of French clas- 
sicism! Ste.-Palaye writes: 

Je ne dissimulerai point qu’apres avoir achevé ce mémoire, j’ai appris que j’avois 
été prévenu il y a longtemps par M. Chapellain, que ce savant académicien . . . 
avoit traité le méme sujet dans un dialogue adressé 4 M. le cardinal de Retz.* 


Later on in the essay there is another glowing reference to Chapelain: 


Je pourrois encore faire un mérite aux Romans, de la connoissance générale 
qu’ils nous donnent des moeurs, du génie, & du godt des siécles dans lesquels 
ils furent écrits. On peut lire tout ce que dit M. Chapellain 4 ce sujet, aussi-bien 
que sur les richesses de notre ancienne langue; ces articles sont les plus ingénieux 
& les mieux traités dans son dialogue.® 


§ “You see, my purpose is to lead you from this forgotten chivalry to a more amusing 
subject, I mean the Poetry we still read, and which was founded upon it.” Letter on 
Chivalry, ed. Morley, p. 107. 

7 Hurd was a good friend of Thomas Warton, and acted as intermediary in getting 
Gray’s notes to Warton during the latter’s preparation of the materials for his History of 
English Poetry. Cf. Correspondence of Hurd and Mason, ed. Leonard Whibley (Cambridge, 
1932), p. 68. Warton’s library contained several French treatises on the romances, which 
Hurd might have known. Cf. Clarissa Rinaker, Thomas Warton, Univ. of Ill. Studies (1916), 
pp. 177 ff, 8 Histoire de l’Académie, xvur (1743), 790. 9 Ibid., p. 796. 
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If Hurd read these tributes—and he could easily have done so in the 1759 
edition of the Mémoires or in the Histoire del’ Académie, to both of which 
he gives references—would he not have hastened to acquaint himself 
with the work of a man who had written on a subject so interesting to 
himself, so long before Ste.-Palaye? It would not have been difficult for 
Hurd to discover the source of Ste.-Palaye’s knowledge of Chapelain, for 
Ste.-Palaye himself indicates it in a foot-note: 

Continuations des Mémoires de Litterature et Histoire, Paris, 1628 [a mistake 
for 1728], t. v1, part. 1, p. 281-342.1¢ 


These Continuations are a series of eleven octavo volumes of mé- 
langes, compiled by the learned abbés Desmolets and Goujet. The 
tomes were intended to supplement the Mémoires de Litterature (1717) of 
the Dutch savant Albert Henrik de Sallengre, a literary cosmopolite, 
who, among other things, boasted membership in the Royal Society of 
London. Ste.-Palaye’s foot-note reference directs us to Chapelain’s dia- 
logue De la Lecture des Vieux Romans, the very phraseology of this title 
being echoed in Ste.-Palaye’s: “concernant la Lecture des Anciens 
Romans de chevalerie.” 

Nowhere have I seen Chapelain’s dialogue mentioned in connection 
with Hurd. Saintsbury knew the essay, but was under the impression 
that it had remained in manuscript until 1870," the year in which 
Alphonse Feillet printed the work in a limited edition, apparently from 
the manuscript, Feillet himself having been ignorant of the fact that the 
text had already been printed in the Continuations. A recent student of 
Chapelain, George Collas, while correcting the opinions of Feillet and 
Saintsbury as to the date of the first publication of the dialogue, and 
devoting a good deal of attention to the piece," attempts no study of its 
influence. Since Chapelain’s essay is not easily accessible, I subjoin a 
brief outline of it." 


On the Reading of the Old Romances: a Dialogue by M. Chapelain of the French 
Academy. To M. le cardinal de Retz."® 
You have complained about having missed the conversation which Ménage,'* 


10 Tbid., p. 790. 

" Extract from the Preface to Vol. 1: “Mon but principal est de receuillir des petites 
Piéces en tout genre de Littérature, tant de Vers que de Prose, composées par les Scavans 
du dernier siécle ou par ceux qui sont aujourd’hui l’ornement de la Republique des Lettres, 
soit qu’elles aient deja été imprimées, soit qu’elles soient demeurées manuscrites.”” 

12 History of Criticism, 11, 260. 13 Jean Chapelain (Paris, 1912), p. 185. 

4 The text covers sixty pages: pp. 281-342 of Vol. v1 of the Continuations. 

6 Collas (op. cit., p. 185) establishes the date of the composition of the dialogue c. 1646- 
47, basing his inference on Chapelain’s reference to the siege of Dunkirk, which took 
place in 1646. 

16 Gilles Ménage (1613-92), érudit and bel-esprit; pensioned by cardinals de Retz and 
Mazarin; friend of Chapelain and Balzac; the Vadius of Moliére’s Femmes Savantes. 
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Victor M. Hamm 823 


Sarazin,” and I had a short time ago. I shall therefore retail it to you. The two 
friends just mentioned discovered me reading the romance of Lancelot.!* Ménage 
rallied me for perusing so barbarous a thing. Sarazin praised the work extra- 
ordinarily. I sought a middle way between the two views. I told them that I 
had first become interested in the romance because of its age and the light it 
threw on the development of the French language. Ménage expressed some 
doubts as to the antiquity of the work, but I convinced him by citing references 
to it as far back as Dante and Boccaccio. Sarazin thereupon inquired whether 
there were not other interesting things in the romance besides its language, and 
upon my answering that there were, Ménage at once anticipated a comparison 
between the Lancelot and the masterpieces of Homer and Livy, to the disparage- 
ment of the latter. I hastened to assure him that I had no such heterodox inten- 
tion, pointing out, however, that it is only in the matter of style that the Lancelot 
is inferior, both that romance and Homer’s poems being, as regards content, no 
more than fables, and equally extravagant fables at that. Aristotle, I said, would 
have found no more marvels in Lancelot than he did in the Odyssey. And as for 
Livy, that writer displays the manners and customs of his time and place no 
more vividly and exactly than does the author of the romance those of his day 
and age. Ménage demanded proofs. I adduced, among other matters, the im- 
possibility of a medieval writer’s describing any but the manners he himself 
was acquainted with; the popularity of the romances in their own time, a fact 
explainable only on the presumption of verisimilitude in their depiction of 
manners and customs; the conformity between the descriptions in the romances 
and those in contemporary histories, such as those of Olaus Magnus, Saxo, 
Joinville, Froissart. Even Ménage admitted the cogency of these arguments. 
Being urged to continue, I enlarged on the value of the romances in general for 
an understanding of the Christianity, the politics, and the social usages and 
morals of those days, insinuating a few unflattering reflections on the less edify 
ing mores of more “enlightened” times, ancient and modern. One must, I pointed 
out in conclusion, judge of things in terms of the circumstances of time and 
place in which they existed in order to arrive at a just estimate of them. We 
have different manners than the people of the romances, but not therefore 
necessarily better ones. Lancelot may have been wanting in our gallantry of 
words; he had something better, the gallantry of deeds. So the conversation 
ended. 


This is, of course, far from a whole-hearted defense of the romances. The 
tone of Chapelain’s discussion is, in general, apologetic, though there are 
pages of aggressive individualism, and Chapelain finds little to praise in 
the style of the vieux romans. Hurd is himself apologetic, though he ad- 


17 Jean Francois Sarazin (1603-54), poet, bohemian, later secretary to the Prince de 
Conti. 

18 Chapelain’s library contained many romances. Cf. the Catalogue de tous les livres de 
feu M. Chapelain (Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Francais, Nouv. Acq., No. 318), edited 
by C. Searles (Stanford U. Press, 1912), pp. 70-71.—Item 2328 of this list is described 
as “Histoire de Lancelot, chevalier de la Table Ronde, en deux volumes |’un. Paris, 1520; 
autre. Lyon, 1591.” 
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vances on Chapelain in his appreciation of the romantic style. The chief 
ideas which the two writers have in common are three: relativistic ap- 
proach to literature and criticism; comparison of “Gothic” with ‘‘Hero- 
ic’ manners, often to the advantage of the former; and preference for 
the “Gothic” marvellous. Specific illustrations of these points will be 
brought forward presently. 

Hurd’s interest in things medieval first reveals itself in the third of the 
Moral and Political Dialogues (1759). Did Hurd know Chapelain’s De la 
Lecture des Vieux Romans when he wrote this? There are already curious 
similarities between the two. Both pieces are dialogues in form; in both 
the speakers are three in number: Arbuthnot, Addison, Digby—Chape- 
lain, Menage, Sarazin; in both the two most important interlocutors are 
the defenders respectively of ancient and medieval culture: Menage, 
Addison—Chapelain, Arbuthnot; and in both there are instituted com- 
parisons between medieval and ancient manners. Moreover, since, in a 
note to this dialogue,!* Hurd acknowledges having read Ste.-Palaye’s 
Mémoires in the twentieth volume of the Histoire, it is at least possible 
that he had already traced Chapelain’s essay through Ste.-Palaye’s allu- 
sions in his earlier Mémoire in the seventeenth volume of the same series. 
Compare also resemblances in thought like the following :?° 


Hurd 


I never contemplate the monuments of 
that time, without a silent admiration 
of the virtues that adorned it. Heroes 
and sages crowd in upon my memory. 
Nay, the very people were of a charac- 
ter above what we are acquainted 
with in our days. (46) 


Their notions of honour and gallantry 
were carried to an elevation which, in 
these degenerate days, hurts the credit 
of their story. (56-57) 


19 Cf. Letters, ed. Morley, p. 56. 


Chapelain 


Je vous laisse 4 juger s’il n’y a pas a 
s’étonner que notre habileté puisse 
étre éclairée dans son devoir par leur 
ignorance, que de tels aveugles puis- 
sent servir de guides a des clair-voyans 
comme nous, enfin qu’ils eussent de si 
grandes vertus dans les purs termes de 
la nature, & que nous soions si couverts 
de vices, au milieu des enseignemens de 
l’Art. Quant 4 la valeur, elle est en sa 
plus haute élévation chez eux... Je 
maintiens seulement que ces grossiers 
du tems passé, s’ils ne nous surpas- 
soient, ne nous en devoient rien au 
moins. (332-333) 


2° The numerals in parentheses at the end of the passages quoted refer, in the case of 
Hurd, to the pagination of Miss Morley’s edition of the third dialogue in of. cit., and in 
the case of Chapelain to tome v1 of the Continuations des Mémoires de Litterature et d’ His- 
toire (Paris, 1728). I use Miss Morley’s text advisedly, because of its ready accessibility. 
I have checked it with the text of the 1759 edition of the Dialogues and with the 1788 
edition of Hurd’s Works. Miss Morley’s text is unimpeachable. 
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I am even ready to believe, that what 
we hear censured in their writings as 
false, incredible, and fantastic, was 
frequently but a just copy of life, and 
that there was more of truth and real- 
ity in their representations, than we 
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Je crois vous pouvoir assurer encore 
plus fortement, que c’est une repre- 
sentation naive, & s’il faut ainsi-dire, 
une histoire certaine & exacte des 
moeurs qui regnoient dans les Cours 
d’alors. (304) 


are apt to imagine. (56) 


It was not until he wrote the Letters on Chivalry and Romance, however, 
which grew out of the ideas put forth in the third dialogue,” that Hurd 
developed his defense of the romances on a large scale and stated his 
critical principles, and it is therefore the relations between the Letters and 
Chapelain’s dialogue that I particularly wish to illustrate. 

Like Chapelain’s work, Hurd’s is epistolary in form (though not also 
dialogue), the former being addressed to cardinal de Retz, the latter, so 
far as one can tell, to no one person in particular.” The most striking re- 
semblances in idea and phraseology between the two can be adequately 
represented only by somewhat extended citation from both documents. 
In the following arrangement, however, I omit all passages referring to 
chivalry as a military and social institution per se, even where Hurd and 
Chapelain evidence strong similarities, because in these cases, I feel, 
Ste.-Palaye’s Mémoires are the more likely source of Hurd’s information. 
I arrange the illustrative material under the three heads already in- 
dicated.” 


1. the relativistic approach: 


Hurd 


Nothing in human nature, my dear 
friend, is without its reasons. The 
modes and fashions of different times 
may appear, at first sight, fantastic 
and unaccountable. But they, who 


Chapelain 


si je condamnois absolument la galan- 
terie de Lancelot, je craindrois de 
tomber dans l’inconvénient ot est 
tombé l’Auteur de Dom Quichotte, 
quand il a fait le plaisant aux dépens 


™ Complete title of the 1788 edition: Letters on Chivalry and Romance: Serving to illus- 
trate some Passages in the Third Dialogue. 

* On May 3, 1761, Hurd wrote to Mason: “I have just finish’d a trifle in twelve short 
Letters, which you and one or two more will perhaps take the trouble of reading, and which 
nobody else will.” (The Correspondence of Richard Hurd and William Mason, ed. Leonard 
Whibley, Cambridge, 1932, p. 56.) On May 15, 1762, Warburton wrote to Hurd: “I have 
now seen the whole of the letters on Chivalry, and am wonderfully taken with them. They 
should be published forthwith, and the title-page be, as you say, Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance.” (Letters from a Late Eminent Prelate to One of His Friends, London, n.d., p. 248.) 

* The page-references in parentheses are again to Miss Morley’s edition of the Letters, 
and to Vol. v1 of the Continuations. 
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look nearly into them, discover some 
latent cause of their production. (79) 


Under this idea of a Gothic, not a 
classical poem, the Faery Queen is to 
be read and criticized. And on these 
principles, it would not be difficult to 
unfold its merit in another way than 
has been hitherto attempted. (115) 


Judge of the Faery Queen by the classi- 
cal models, and you are shocked with 
it’s disorder; consider it with an eye to 
it’s Gothic original, and you find it 
regular. The unity and simplicity of 
the former are more complete; but the 
latter has the sort of unity and sim- 
plicity, which results from it’s nature. 
(118-119) 


A XVII-Century French Source for Hurd 


des Chevaliers errans,...faute de 
considérer comme nous le tems oi ils 
agissoient, & les moeurs qui y étoient 
rectes ... Pour moi, je tiens qu’il en 
faut user plus équitablement, & re- 
garder les choses dans toutes leurs cir- 
constances, pour en faire un sain juge- 
ment. (336) 


Aristote, qui a fait un mystére de ce 
Poéte [Homer], & qui l’a pris pour 
prototype de son art, lui a donné la 
gloire de la regularité, 4 laquelle il y a 
peu d’apparence qu’il ait jamais as- 
piré. Il n’y a qh’heur & malheur en ce 
monde. Si Aristote revenoit, & qu’il se 
mit en téte de trouver une matiére 
d’Art poetique en Lancelot, je ne 
doute point qu’il n’y réussit aussi-bien 
qu’en I’Iliade & en l’Odyssée, & que 
son esprit ou son autorité ne suppleit 
facilement aux inconvenients qui pour- 
roient s’y rencontrer. (296-297) 


2. the equivalence of “‘Gothic’”’ and “Heroic” culture revealed by a 


comparison of romance and epic: 


there is a remarkable correspondency 
between the manners of the old heroic 
times, as painted by their great ro- 
mancer, Homer, and those which are 
represented to us in the books of mod- 
ern knight-errantry. (94-95) 


the military enthusiasm of the Barons 
is but of a piece with the fanaticism of 
the Heroes. (95) 


what are Homer’s Laestrigons and 
Cyclops, but bands of lawless savages, 
with, each of them, a Giant of enor- 
mous size at their head? And what are 
the Grecian Bacchus, Hercules, and 
Theseus but Knights-errant, the exact 
counter-parts of Sir Launcelot and 
Amadis de Gaule? (98) 


les Peuples du Nort ont todjours mis 
la justice dans la force, & ils n’ont bien 
connu de vertu que la valeur. Ils ont 
senti en euxmémes que le courage étoit 
l’instrument de la commodité & de la 
surete de la vie... .Sans avoir oui 
parler d’Achille, chacun d’eux a fait 
l’Achille, gui jura negat sibi nata, et nil 
non arrogat armis. (318-319) 

A vous dire vrai, je ne voy pas grande 
difference entre l’errant Hercule & 
lerrant Lancelot; & qui voudra faire 
droit 4 tout le monde, trouvera que 
Lancelot & ses semblables n’étoient 
autre chose que des Hercules, & 
qu’Hercule & ses semblables n’étoient 
autre chose que des Lancelots. (321) 





Victor M. Hamm 
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3. the comparison of “Gothic” and “Heroic” fable and machinery, to 


the advantage of the former: 


the Grecian romances were just as ex- 
travagant and as little credible, as the 
Gothic. (161) 


As to religious machinery, perhaps the 
popular system of each was equally re- 
mote from reason, yet the latter the 
Gothic had something in it more amus- 
ing, as well as more awakening to the 
imagination. (109-110) 


For I make no question but these fires, 
raised by magical art, to stop the prog- 
ress of assailants, were only the flames 
of FEUGREGOIS, as it was called... 
Hence, without doubt, the magical 
flames and fiery walls, of the Gothic 
Romancers; and who will say, that the 
specious miracles of Homer himself had 
a better foundation? (170)* 


One thing is true, that the success of 
these fictions will not be great, when 
they have no longer any footing in the 
popular belief. (143) 


The pagan Gods, and Gothic Faeries 
were equally out of credit, when Mil- 
ton wrote. He did well, therefore, to 
supply their room with angels and 
devils. If these too should wear out of 
the popular creed...I know not 
what other expedients the epoc poet 
might have recourse to. (144) 


Pour les choses elles ne sont guéres 
plus vrayes les unes que les autres; & 
fables pour fables, je ne scai. . . les- 
quelles sont le plus ingenieusement in- 
ventées, ou du moins ausquelles des 
deux le vraisemblance est le mieux ob- 
servé....Je vous puis assurer au 
moins que la magie, qui regne en ce 
dernier [the Odyssey], ne lui [Aris- 
totle] seroit pas plus malaisée a ac- 
comoder 4a ses regles que les Divinitez 
de l’autre Lancelot |’ont été. (296-297) 
songez un peu, je vous prie, comment 
se presente a l’esprit du Lecteur rai- 
sonnable ce partage & cette opposition 
des Puissances celestes; cette blessure 
de Mars & de Venus par un homme 
mortel; ce Vulcan qui brule le Sca- 
mande; ce Neptune & cet Apollon qui 
servent de manoeuvres 4 |’atelier des 
murs de Troye; & jugez. . . si Lance- 
lot contient aucune extravagance a 
laquelle un bonne speculatif ne put 
donner d’aussi favorables interpreta- 
tions que les Commentateurs d’Ho- 
mere en ont donné 4 ces autres la. 
(299-300) 

Comme sa fin [i.e. of the fable] est de 
plaire, s’il la veut obtenir, il la cher- 
chera par les choses dont la persuasion 
n’est pas difficile. (303) 


ayant a faire un Poeme héroique aprés 
tant d’autres,” si je me voulois tirer du 
commun, je le devois faire avec la 
fleur de l’Art, & dans une exquise 
vraisemblance, le soutenant par des 
machines qui parussent nécessaires, & 
qui pourtant ne le fussent pas; (299) 


*4 This passage does not occur in the earlier editions of the Letters. It was added in the 


edition of 1788. 


% Namely, La Pucelle. 
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828 A XVII-Century French Source for Hurd 


In the matter of the relationship of things so subtle as ideas, certitude 
is naturally difficult. There is no reason for accusing Hurd of plagiarism 
or borrowing from Chapelain. I have demonstrated how the English 
writer could very easily have come to a knowledge of Chapelain’s dia- 
logue. I have indicated certain formal, ideological, and in one or two in- 
stances phrasal analogies between the third dialogue and the Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance, on the one hand, and the De la Lecture des 
Vieux Romans, on the other. It seems, therefore, pretty evident to me 
that Hurd had read the seventeenth-century French writer’s work, and 
that the ideas of the latter were energizing in his mind when he sat down 
to compose his apologies for medieval culture and literature. Whatever 
the actual facts, however, the similarity between Chapelain and Hurd in 
ideas crucial for the genesis of the Romantic Movement is at least re- 
markable. Much of the “new” and “radical”’ in Hurd’s work must seem 
strangely tame and derivative when we realize that it had already been 
uttered more than a hundred years before, and by the founder of French 
classicism itself !* 

Victor M. Hamu 

College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


% Collas (op. cit., pp. 134, 185, 60 ff.) points out that Chapelain was not temperamentally 
a dogmatist. His private correspondence reveals him as a skeptic of the type of Montaigne. 
The censure of the Cid was forced on him by Richelieu. 
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LIV 
BURNS’ HIGHLAND MARY 


HE troubled spirit of Mary Campbell (Highland Mary) has 

plagued all the biographers of Robert Burns. Fascinated and yet 
baffled, they have produced a wide variety of hypotheses, but no one of 
them has been able to write a wholly satisfactory account of her ro- 
mance with Burns. The lack of information about her has led some 
critics to question her existence.' It is, therefore, of considerable interest 
that facts have recently come to light which demonstrate her living 
presence conclusively and which enable a biographer for the first time 
to present a clear-cut account of her relations with Burns. 

At the end of a volume of manuscripts in the Edinburgh University 
Library entitled Robert Burns—Autograph Poems & Letters etc., a few 
unsigned pages give particulars of the poet. These pages, were sent by 
Joseph Train to John Lockhart while Lockhart was preparing his Life of 
Burns.2 Many biographers have seen these notes; but not one, despite 
the verifiable authenticity of much of the information in them, has 
ventured their reproduction. The reason is at once apparent to one who 
reads the comment on Highland Mary, quoted in extenso below, and 
given on the authority of Burns’ friend, John Richmond. Richmond’s 
story, if authentic, blasts utterly and forever the hallowed and romantic 
tradition surrounding Burns’ most celebrated heroine.’ 

Biographers, in their attempts to defend Mary’s reputation against 
the damaging effects of Richmond’s story, have adopted two theses, 
both based on indefensible assumptions. First, they have assumed‘ that, 
Richmond elsewhere in the manuscript is mistaken in his identification 
of the famous Clarinda, and that, therefore, his testimony regarding 
Highland Mary must be unreliable. Second, they have impugned® the 
veracity of Joseph Train, the presumed gatherer of the information. 

Those who make the first defense ignore the intimacy between Burns 


1W. E. Henley, Works of Burns, Cambridge edition, p. xxxviii. 

? For a fuller discussion of the manuscript and its history, see R. T. Fitzhugh, Robert 
Burns as Seen by His Contemporaries (an unpublished Cornell doctoral dissertation), 
p. 70. 

* This tradition is well summarized by Professor Angellier, in Robert Burns, 1, 161: “Ce 
fut le plus pur, le plus durable, et de beaucoup le plus élevé de ses amours. Au-dessus de 
tous les autres, dont quelques-uns furent plus ardents, il se dresse avec la blancheur d’un 
lis... C’est {l'amour pour Mary] qui conduisit Burns dans la sphére la plus élevée od 
il atteignit, lui qui inspira ses plus hauts efforts de spiritualité. La douce fille des Hautes- 
Terres aux yeux azurés fut sa Béatrice et lui fit signe du bord du ciel.” 

* Robert Chambers, revised by William Wallace, Life and Works of Robert Burns (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1896), 1, 473 ff. 

* F. B. Snyder, The Life of Robert Burns (New York, 1932), pp. 112, 396. 
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and Richmond from 1785 to 1787, which gives Richmond’s testimony 
about that period a unique authority, and they give far more weight than 
is warranted to the fact that Burns no longer shared Richmond’s room 
when he met Clarinda. They say, in effect, that because Burns and Rich- 
mond no longer lived together, Richmond’s story must be false, without 
stopping to reflect that Burns and Clarinda might very well have used 
Richmond’s room for clandestine meetings no matter where Burns lived. 
Certainly a more cogent objection to Richmond’s story must be ad- 
vanced before it can be ignored. But in any event, that he should make 
a mistake about Highland Mary, a resident of his native village of a few 
hundred souls at a time when he was one of Burns’ closest friends, is un- 
thinkable. Without definite evidence that he was lying, Richmond’s 
word about both Mary and Clarinda must stand.® 

It would appear that, as with Richmond, so with Train, a dislike 
for his testimony has prompted an attack on the man’s veracity. Evi- 
dence recently uncovered,’ however, substantiating Train’s story of 
Burns’ leading the attack on the smuggling brig Rosamond, should 
discourage any further gratuitous attacks on him; and even a super- 
ficial knowledge of his life and reputation makes one wonder why rep- 
utable critics ever adopted such tactics. Joseph Train, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
(1779-1852), was a native of Ayrshire, bred a weaver, who became an 
Exciseman in Ayr, 1808, and by 1824 had risen to the Supervisorship 
at Dumfries, succeeding Burns’ friend John Lewars. In 1827, Train was 
made Supervisor at Castle Douglas, where he lived until his death, 
widely loved and respected. Nearly his whole life was spent in the Burns 
country, and he had opportunity for intimate association with those 
who had known Burns well. His hobby during the last forty years of 
his life was collecting antiquarian lore of the southwestern counties of 
Scotland, which he generously forwarded to Sir Walter Scott and others, 
who regarded him as an authority and sought his advice. In view of 
these circumstances, it would seem that those who wish to make him 
out an imaginative busybody should cite chapter and verse, and not 
be content, as they have been, with vague and general charges.® 


6 The disputed passage is as follows: ‘“‘Clarinda—Richmond informed Mr. Grierson 
that one day this person called at their lodgings for Burns who had gone out.—Richmond 
knew her well, and also the nature of the intimacy which existed between her and the 
Poet—and he instantly volunteered his services to find out Burns—but so afraid were both 
he and Clarinda (Mrs. Maclehose) that she should be discovered he locked her into their 
appartment and took the key with him. Being unsuccessful in his search to find Burns, 
he at last returned and liberated the Prisoner.” 

7 F. B. Snyder, “Burns and the Smuggler Rosamond,”’ PMLA, t (1935), 510-521. 

5 For the information about Train, I am indebted to R. W. Macfadzean, ‘‘Joseph Train, 
F. S. A. (Scot.),” Burns Chronicle, x11, Jan. 1904. 
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The story which Train sent to Lockhart is as follows: 


Highland Mary—Truth deprives her history of much of its charm—Her charac- 
ter was loose in the extreme.—She was kept for some time by a brother of Lord 
Eglinton’s,®? and even while a servant with Gavin Hamilton, and during the 
period of Burns’ attachment it was well known that her meetings with Mont- 
gomery were open and frequent.—The friends of Burns represented to him the 
impropriety of his devotedness to her, but without producing a change in his 
sentiments.—Richmond told Mr. Grierson that Montgomery and Highland 
Mary frequently met in a small alehouse called the Elbow—and upon one oc- 
casion he & some of Burns’s friends knowing they were actually together in the 
Elbow—and having often in vain tried to convince Robert of her infidelity, 
upon this occasion they promised to give ocular proof of their assertion —The 
party retired to the Elbow—Richmond (Mr. Grierson’s informant) was one and 
they took their seats in the kitchin (sic) from which two rooms branched off to 
the right and left—being all the accomodation the house contained.—They had 
taken their position in the kitchin, to be sure that no one could leave the other 
rooms without being observed.—After waiting long, and when Burns was be- 
ginning to ridicule their suspicions, at last Mary Campbell appeared from one 
of the rooms—was jeered by the party, in a general way—blushed, and retired.— 
Another long interval elapsed and Burns began to rally his spirits, which were 
very much sunk, and Montgomery (Colonel or Capt) walked out of the same 
room.—Burns coloured deeply—compressed his lips—and muttered “‘damn it.” 
After enduring considerable bantering from his friends he soon gave way to the 
general hilarity of the evening, and his friends thought he had seen enough of 
Highland Mary but in a few days he returned “‘like the dog to its vomit.” 


After a few notes on other matters, Train continues: 


Highland Mary—I should have added formerly that Grierson has a facsimile 
of the Bible exchanged by Burns with Mary containing the inscription.—in addi- 
tion to what has already appeared in print the Signature of Burns is followed 
by his Mason’s mark which, if you are a free mason you will understand—lIt is 
thus >—x—D. In place of any of the commonplace facsimiles of Burns’ hand- 
writing, it is likely that we will give a representation of the two leaves containing 
these inscriptions.—One curious incident is worth recording.—From what motive 
it is now difficult to say, but one of Mary Campbell’s brothers pasted a piece of 
paper over the signatures of Burns—and to read them it is necessary to hold 
the leaf between the eye and the light. I saw a letter from another of her brothers 
to Mr. Grierson stating this circumstance—and containing a lock of Mary’s 
hair. (It is of the true Celtic hue and feel.) This contains some other interesting 
information. I am promised copies of it—and of several other unpublished letters 
of Burns, by Mr. G.—These were read to me, but after some week’s exertion 
I have hitherto been unable to procure them.—Grierson is a curious old fellow— 


* It is impossible to select Mary’s patron from several candidates suggested by this 
reference. 
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he has been an enthusiastic collector of such matters connected with Burns for 
upwards of 20 years—during which time he has repeatedly visited the various 
places of the Poet’s residences. 


The one link necessary to an unbreakable chain of evidence here is 
the identification of the “curious old fellow,” Mr. Grierson. Happily 
this link may be supplied. Certain miscellaneous notes in the 
almost illegible hand of one James Grierson of Dalgoner™ contain the 
original of much of the information in the Train Manuscript. These 
notes show Grierson to have been the friend and correspondent of John 
Richmond, and contain Burnsiana collected over a period of twenty 
years. They prove beyond reasonable doubt that this James Grierson 
of Dalgoner is the “curious old fellow” of the Train Manuscript, and 
that he was a conscientious and indefatigable collector of information 
about Burns from those in a position to know. There is, then, no fur- 
ther reason to doubt the veracity of the Train Manuscript. 

Grierson’s notes are important, however, for more than this signifi- 
cant identification; they contain, among other interesting matters, the 
report of an interview with Highland Mary’s sister, a Mrs. James 
Anderson, and some other details about Mary. It is this information, 
which, together with that in the Train Manuscript, will lend so much 
more authority to future accounts of Mary Campbell. Grierson’s entries 
about her follow: 


1817 24 Oct. 

Met with Campbell spouse to James Anderson mason in Adrossan 
1817 and sister to Highland Mary Burns friend. She says Mary was tall, fair 
haird with blue eyes—they were daughters of Arch. Campbell mariner who re- 
sided at Dunoon Parish & Agnes Campbell his spouse, he died in Greenock 1815 
& is buried in a lair of the new buring (sic) ground he bought from widow 
McPherson & his widow lives there in Scots land long vennal. Their sons are 
Robert & Archd Carpenters there—Mrs. Anderson’s sons possess the Bible Burns 
gave her in exchange—it is printed by Alexander Kincaids assignies at Edin 
1782. The book sellers mark 5/6 2 vol small 12° on each vol is his mason mark." 
this son a mason works presently in Paisley. Mrs. A says her sister was buried 
in the old kirk ground Greenock, the new burying ground was not then begun 
& that widow McPherson & others know the place—during the fever she was 
insensible."* Mrs. A. showed the Bible to J. G. which she sent to Paisley to her 


10T owe this identification to Mr. William Angus, Keeper of the Registers and Records 
of Scotland, H. M. Register House, Edinburgh. Dalgoner is near Dunscore, and but a few 
miles from Dumfries. 11 In the margin is this mark >—X—D. 

12 In the margin is this note in the same hand, “Except the last day of her life when her 
father asked if she knew where she was. Yes, she said, I am on my bridal bed. She died 
in the house of her uncle Alex Campbell, Greenock. Her grandfather was tenant to Duke 
of Argyle but lost his farm rather than let his sons go into the army.” 
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son for, on purpose—on the first vol is in Burns hand writing ‘And ye shall not 
swear by my name falsely—‘I am the LORD’ ‘Levit 19 Chap 12 verse’ his 
name had been there but carefully rubed out except some letters. 

On the second vol there is also wrote in his hand ‘Thou shalt not for swear 
thy self but shalt perform unto the Lord thine Oath’ ‘Matth 35 Ch 33 verse 
On this vol had also been the mason mark & his name with date 1786. but papers 
had been pasted on & torn off so the writing is much defaced. Leaves are folded 
in at or near various places as Isaiah 30 & 21.34 & 10.43 &.7. 55 & 16 Jerem x&7. 
31 & 5. Ezek 18. 36 & 33. Hosea 4th 11 & 8. Zach. 13. Luke 17 & 14. John 13 & 14, 
20 & 7. Rev. 4 & 10. 

It seems evident that those two texts wrote at length in his hand, each only 
part of a verse & inscribed one in each vol. given to mary were intended strongly 
to alude to some secret known to them alone & it is more than probable this was 
some promise or Oaths he has not Oaths asin the original but Oath & he was not 
one of these men who had no meaning for what they did.—probably it was her 
who erased the name, conscious too of the meaning and not chusing to have the 
books in her possession on which were the texts connected with her name. 


Elsewhere among his notes are the following entries: 
The mason mark of Robert Burns from the Pocket Bible, 1 vol he exchanged 
with Mary Campbell <—x—< Highland Mary from Dunoon Parish Cowal 
The following words are from the same vol: “And ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely—I am the Lord 

Lev 19th Chap 12 verse 
Robert Burns Mossgiel has been wrote with his own hand on another blank 
leaf, but is carefully rubbed out except some letters 
On the second vol 

Thou shall not forswear thy self but perform unto the Lord thine oath 
Matth 5 ch 33 verse. 


Without developing here an extended analysis of this new evidence. 
it is perhaps appropriate to suggest certain conclusions to which it 
points. Does it not seem unlikely that Burns’ passion for Mary was the 
elevated and honorable affair Angellier describes? Is it probable that 
anyone can now maintain Mary was “‘in herself and in her real or im- 
aginary relationship to Burns, a shadowy female figure which glided 
through the life of the passionate poet?”® And can any future biog- 
rapher declare that her story lacks “that documentary basis which 
is necessary, if the incident is to have the importance traditionally 
ascribed to it?’ 

Mary is now, and will henceforth remain, a well-defined figure, 
whose history, at least in outline, is known. She was tall, fair-haired, 
and blue-eyed, a native of Cowal, the daughter of Archibald and Agnes 


% Hans Hecht, Robert Burns, The Man and His Work, tr. by Jane Lymburn (London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 1936), pp. 87, 88. “4 Tbid., p. 87. 
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Campbell. After her coming to Ayrshire, and during her employment 
by Burns’ friend, Gavin Hamilton, she bestowed her favors upon Cap- 
tain or Colonel Montgomery. Burns, apparently fully aware of this 
fact but embittered by Jean Armour’s recent refusal to marry him, 
sought her consolation and became infatuated with her even to the 
extent of promising her marriage. Upon her mysterious departure from 
Ayrshire, she and Burns exchanged Bibles, his inscribed with texts 
apparently to strengthen an oath she had made. Upon her return from 
her home to Greenock, whence she was to sail for America with Burns, 
she contracted typhoid fever and died—died under circumstances that 
caused Burns sharp remorse."® Subsequently, her father forbade the 
mention of Burns’ name in his house, and someone obliterated Burns’ 
signature from the Bible, apparently to remove all record of his con- 
nection with the family. 

Standing opposed to this straightforward, well-documented, and 
reasonable narrative, there is nothing but a sentimental legend backed 
by a century’s authority and doing violence to what we know of Burns’ 
character, and to what has been definitely known hitherto of the affair 
itself. Henley, Mrs. Carswell, and Professor Snyder all suspected the 
integrity of the legend and suggested that the “official” ,. biographers 
were in error, but not until now has the information been at hand to 
give their suggestions more than a backing of inference. Henceforth, 
whether he like it or not, the Burns biographer cannot escape following 
in the footsteps of these pioneers unless he uncover stronger evidence 
than the defenders of Mary have yet brought forward. 


RosBeErtT T. FitzHuGH 
University of Maryland 


16 For an excellent summary of the whole problem of Mary and a discussion of the 
facts hitherto known, see Snyder, p. 129 ff. 
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NATURE AND IMAGINATION IN WORDSWORTH’S 
MEDITATION UPON MT. SNOWDON 


OR Wordsworth imagination is the link between the visible and the 

invisible world.' Esthetic enjoyment of things visible seems at 
times to bring the very life of the invisible before us. The more freely 
we plunge into the beauty of Nature, the more palpable becomes the 
Spirit of Nature. The grounds for such a belief are mystical and sheerly 
intuitive: we may not hope to reproduce them in argument. We can 
trace, however, the ways by which Wordsworth tried to describe such 
experience and to make it communicable. Throughout, he seems cer- 
tain that in the apprehension of beauty, the human soul is never iso- 
lated, but is in contact with a spiritual urgency, which is the origin of 
beauty. On the other hand, the agony of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
his utter loneliness of spirit, is in diametric opposition to any love or 
enjoyment of Nature. Here the mind is closed to any communion or 
inspiration. It is also without imaginative enjoyment. The Mariner’s 
release from such isolation depends upon the reawakening of his es- 
thetic sensitiveness.? In this essay, we shall consider the relation which 
seems to pertain in Wordsworth’s thought between imagination and 
our awareness of Nature as a mind or spirit. We shall find that for 
Wordsworth, the boundaries of the finite soul are not final but seem to 
expand or almost to disappear in the perception of beauty. 

Consider the account of imagination and of natural beauty which 
follows Wordsworth’s description of the ascent of Mt. Snowdon.* Here 
is one of his profoundest meditations. Its audacious subtlety startles 
us into intellectual attention, when we realize that the poet is describ- 
ing imagination as a power objective in the world about us and not as 
a faculty limited to our minds. He speaks of that “domination” which 
Nature often 

Exerts upon the outward face of things, 

So moulds them, and endues, abstracts, combines, 
Or by abrupt and unhabitual influence 

Doth make one object so impress itself 

Upon all others, and pervade them so 

That even the grossest minds must see and hear 
And cannot chuse but feel.‘ 


! This article is supplementary to “Wordsworth and Philosophy.” PM LA, xitv, 1116-43. 

? See the author’s “The Moral of the Ancient Mariner,” PMLA, xtvu, 559-569. 

* The Prelude, A, xm (1850, x1v). 

* Ibid., A, x11, 78 ff.; also W, 66-89, where Wordsworth mentions “imaginative power” 
that seems to be in Nature. 
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Our admiration is the more aroused when we discover that this insight 
is once more becoming significant in philosophy; for Professor White- 
head has in his recent speculations caught the spirit of Wordsworth’s 
theory of Nature. He has discovered the theory not in its clearest state- 
ment in the thirteenth book of The Prelude, but in a much obscurer 
passage in the first book. In Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World 
occurs this brilliant comment upon Wordsworth: 

It is the brooding presence of the hills which haunts him. His theme is nature 
in solido, that is to say, he dwells on that mysterious presence of surrounding 
things, which imposes itself on any separate element which we set up as an individual 
for its own sake. He always grasps the whole of nature as involved in the tonality of 
the particular instance. That is why he laughs with the daffodils, and finds in 
the primrose “thoughts too deep for tears”... 

It would hardly be possible to express more clearly a feeling for nature, as 
exhibiting entwined prehensive unities, each suffused with modal presences of others. 
These italicized, technical terms repeat the meaning that is already 
expressed in the italicized passage above. The word prehensive is im- 
portant: for Whitehead, objects and modes of feeling embody one 
another, in so far as they are influenced by one another. The prehension 
is the synthetic grasp of environment which constitutes the individual 
essence or unity of an actual entity, of what Whitehead calls an oc- 
casion. Nature is a “togetherness” of many occasions, present in one 
another. Thus for Whitehead the structure of the world is primarily 
esthetic. Then Whitehead quotes: 

Ye Presences of Nature in the sky 

And on the earth! Ye Visions of the hills! 

And souls of lonely places! Can I think 

A vulgar hope was yours when ye employed 
Such ministry, when ye through many a year 
Haunting me thus among my boyish sports, 
On caves and trees, upon the woods and hills, 
Impressed upon all forms the characters 

Of danger or desire; and thus did make 

The surface of the universal earth 

With triumph and delight, with hope and fear, 
Work like a sea?* 


Whitehead continues: 


In thus citing Wordsworth the point which I wish to make is that we forget how 
strained and paradoxical is the view of nature which modern science imposes 


5 Science and the Modern World (New York, 1926), pp. 120-122.—This passage has been 
commented upon by Melvin M. Rader in his Presiding Ideas in Wordsworth’s Poetry, 
Univ. of Wash. Pub. in Lang. & Lit., v, 8, No. 2, pp. 121-216 (Seattle, 1931), pp. 164 ff. 

® The Prelude (1850), 1, 464 ff. (A, 490 ff.). 
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upon our thoughts. Wordsworth, to the height of genius, expresses the concrete 
facts of our apprehension, facts which are distorted in scientific analysis . . . 


Justified in our undertaking by the wisdom of so profound a thinker 
as Professor Whitehead, let us pursue the thesis which he has ad- 
vanced. How, then, does Wordsworth perceive the concrete facts of our 
apprehension? On the surface, at least, the passage from The Prelude 
which Whitehead quotes is obscure enough, and we may well understand 
that its true import has been long passed over. But the expansion of 
the idea in the thirteenth book of The Prelude, in the Mt. Snowdon 
passage, is more explicit, and by reference to it we can dispel obscurity 
and learn what Wordsworth means when he says that the forms of 
Nature “‘work like a sea.” Here is a point interesting for its own sake, 
quite aside from interpretation of Wordsworth’s thought; for it bears 
significantly upon the problem of esthetic vision. When the artist tells 
us that he does not add to Nature, that he “paints what he sees,” he 
raises in our minds questions which Wordsworth’s comments may help 
to answer. 

We must remember that Wordsworth is describing the immediate 
aspect of Nature as presented in his own experience. When he says 
that objects work like a sea, he is not formulating a theory of physics 
nor even of metaphysics but reporting directly what appears to his 
spontaneous perception. Describing this aspect of things seems to have 
given Wordsworth much difficulty. The manuscripts of The Prelude 
indicate that he was a long time groping for the happy expression of 
this obvious and yet unfamiliar appearance.’ 

The forms or objects of Nature are interfused, they exercise a mutual 
domination,® one object swaying another,® or, better, diffusing itself 
over others,’® with an interchangeable supremacy," so that each object 
is at once active and passive in a dynamic intercourse. This mutual 
interpenetration Wordsworth calls a power” of Nature, through which 
objects work upon one another as the waves of a choppy sea. In the 
presence of Nature, we must acknowledge this power: we “cannot 
choose but feel.’’!* 

The sudden vision of a fresh unity in variety which recognizes this 
interpenetration affords a new and profoundly satisfying wealth of 
organized detail. Coleridge’s distinction between fancy and imagination 
seems to be implicit here, since Wordsworth tells us that the objects 


7 See de Selincourt’s apparatus criticus on The Prelude A, xm, 66 ff. (1850, xrv, 63 ff.) 
and his notes to same section. 

* The Prelude (1850), x1v, 81. ° Ibid., W, ximt, 82. 10 Tbid., Ag, xm, 81. 

" [bid. (1850), x1v, 84. 12 Tbid., A, x11, 84; (1850), x1v, 86. 1% [bid. 
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so united “sway” one another. The interfusion seems to be imaginative 
and not fanciful.“ 

Wordsworth is quite certain that this interpenetration of natural 
forms does not appear as a static pattern. Interfused objects work one 
upon another, and Wordsworth insists that this energy is Nature’s. He 
does not for a moment consider that the motion which seems to 
unite objects in esthetic synthesis and alters them by so doing may be 
only the passage of ideas in our consciousness. So far removed is he 
from a purely associationist or a sensationalist philosophy.” When we 
witness this dynamic interpenetration, we are aware of the power with 
which Nature dominates the “outward face of things,” the surface 
where beauty takes shape. We may interpret this as follows: In the 
apprehension of beauty, we witness the birth of beauty. We see, or 
we feel, the mutual influence of elements which produces or sustains 
esthetic value. For Wordsworth, this production seems, somehow, an 
act embodied in the tissue of the concrete world. 

It is interesting to contrast this feeling of Wordsworth’s with the 
discussion of the finality (teleology) of natural beauty so labored by 
Kant in the Critique of Judgment. 

The power of judgment is reflective, not determinant, and prescribes to itself the 
conception of purposiveness in nature, as if, nature in all its variety had had a 
unity imposed upon it by an Intelligence such as to conform to our cognition." 


Kant’s cautious connecting of the problems of esthetics and of teleology 
in Nature indicates that he was not unaware of the experience which 
Wordsworth so vividly describes. Where Kant tentatively advances a 
suggestion, Wordsworth, more robust in immediate insight and far 
poorer in logical rigor, rushes to a triumphant conclusion. But we ought 
not to risk the statement that Wordsworth was, when writing the first 
draft of The Prelude, aware of Kant’s theory of beauty. Certainly 
there seems to be no suggestion of a Kantian verbal echo in the Mt. 
Snowdon passage. Nor can we say that the idea expressed is such that 
its recognition is impossible without a knowledge of Kant’s teachings. 
Furthermore, the belief that in esthetic creation the mind merges with 


“4 Table Talk, June 23, 1834, also Biographia Literaria, end of Chapter xm. See Rader, 
op. cit., p. 166.—Compare Professor Mather’s statement: “If (the artist) puts nature first, 
he will look at his own position as ambassadorial; he has the proud function of representing 
and extolling her. If he puts himself first, his duty is solely that of self-expression with such 
aid or hindrance as inferior nature may provide. In the former case, while he thinks he is 
imitating nature, he will instinctively so transform the appearance that he will] find a 
style that is his own; in the latter case, he wiil consciously exploit his own idiosyncracies, 
and the result will be not style but mannerism.”’ (Concerning Beauty [Princeton, 1935}, 
pp. 204-205.) «|. abrupt and unhabitual influence,” The Prelude, A, x11, 80. 

% Bosanquet, History of Aisthetic (London, 1904), p. 261. 
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Nature’s inmost self, a doctrine which, as we shall see shortly, Words- 
worth connects with this account of man and Nature, is quite beyond 
Kant. 

The theory of Nature’s power over objects may have been, in part, 
suggested to Wordsworth by Archibald Alison’s Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste, which was first published in 1790. Wordsworth, 
however, goes far beyond Alison when he includes in his theory the 
mystical doctrine of Coleridge’s Eolian Harp, whereby the mind of 
man is said to receive inspiration, in esthetic activity, from an all- 
embracing world-soul. In the conclusion of his book'’ Alison presents a 
doctrine, drawn from Reid’s “invaluable work On the Intellectual Powers 
of Man,” to the effect that “matter is not beautiful in itself but de- 
rives its beauty from the expression of mind.’ Alison does not mean 
that we actually and validly recognize the presence of mind in Nature, 
but that Nature in some of its forms subtly suggests through various 
means a power or affection of mind, i.e., a type of purposive action or of 
emotional response. Alison is not a mystic, but a fairly cautious 
eighteenth-century psychologist of the associationist school. He be- 
lieves, to be sure, that we feel ourselves to be immediately aware of 
God’s wisdom and power of invention when we contemplate the works 
of Nature and their intricacy of design. And he believes: 
there is no man of genuine taste, who has not often felt, in the lone majesty of 
Nature, some unseen spirit to dwell, which in his happier hours, touched, as if 
with magic hand, all the springs of his moral sensibility, and rekindled in his 
heart those original conceptions of the moral or intellectual excellence of his 


nature, which it is the melancholy tendency of the vulgar pursuits of life to 
diminish, if not altogether to destroy. 


This is remarkably Wordsworthian in sentiment, but Alison’s explana- 
tion is not mystical. He insists that such sentiment is owing to the fact 
that the forms of Nature express (i.e., powerfully suggest) animation, 
which appears for instance in the sun as the “cheerfulness of his morn- 
ing,” the “splendor of his noon-day” and the “tenderness of his eve- 
ning light.” Now, Wordsworth does not stop at the suggestion or ex- 
pression of animation but boldly insists that “the forms of Nature have 
a passion in themselves.” On the other hand, Alison insists that it is 
in the human form and countenance that we most perfectly sympathize 
with the object of our contemplation. 

Despite these important differences of interpretation, there can be 
no doubt that Alison is describing experience remarkably similar to 
Wordsworth’s and that Wordsworth may have drawn many important 
suggestions from him, suggestions which may well have illuminated the 


1” Essay u1, chapter 6, section 6. 
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poet’s experience and sharpened his insight. Consider, with reference 
to what we have called objective metaphor, the following passage. The 
expression of mental qualities in Nature may be drawn 


from analogy or resemblance; from that resemblance which has everywhere been 
felt between the qualities of matter and of mind, and by which the former be- 
comes so powerfully expressive to us of the latter. It is thus, that the colours, 
the sounds, the forms, and above all, perhaps, the motions of inanimate objects, 
are so universally felt as resembling peculiar qualities or affections of mind, 
and when thus felt, are so productive of the analogous emotion; that the per- 
sonification of matter is so strongly marked in every period of the history of 
human thought; and that the poet, while he gives life and animation to every 
thing around him, is not displaying his own invention, but only obeying one of 
the most powerful laws which regulate the imagination of man. 


The last sentence indicates the important difference of interpretation 
that distinguishes the poet from the psychologist. Dean Sperry, in his 
recent volume Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax, has wisely emphasized the 
importance of Alison’s work for interpreting Wordsworth, but he fails 
to notice in this connection that for all the many points of interesting 
resemblance, Wordsworth is a romantic mystic and Alison an eighteenth- 
century associationist, that for Wordsworth the imaginative act really 
constitutes the momentary identity of man and the world-soul, while 
for Alison imagination consists in the “indulgence of a train of thought,” 
subject to the laws of association. 

Here then in Wordsworth’s account of beauty, his faith in the ‘“‘mo- 
tion and the spirit that impells all thinking things, all objects of all 
thought” is manifest. In such a statement,!” Wordsworth is thinking 
quite as much of the power that seems to throb in the life of natural 
beauty as of any force which holds the physical world together. For 
this reason I am hesitant to accept entirely the interesting and unex- 
pected conclusions which Mr. Dunn has drawn concerning Wordsworth’s 
“power” of Nature and Sir Isaac Newton’s “active principle.’!* The 
latter concept refers to God’s omnipresent will, which as the cause of 
actio ad distans holds the world in its proper dynamic structure. The 
verbal echoes, particularly in the passages from The Excursion (at the 
very opening of the ninth book) seem to me very impressive. And there 
can be no doubt that Wordsworth held Newton’s name in the highest 
esteem. Furthermore, Mr. Dunn’s suggestion that in The Excursion 
Wordsworth is seeking a terminology clear of pantheistic entangle- 
ments seems very reasonable. But we must remember that in The Prel- 
ude the power of Nature is not described solely as the cause of physical 


18S. G. Dunn, “A Note on Wordsworth’s Metaphysical System,” Essays and Studies 
(1932). 
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order. It is also, as we have shown, the source of beauty. Now, even in 
The Excursion where the active principles of the universe are men- 
tioned in Newtonian terms, we are told that this agency is felt by the 
mind of man, and most keenly in childhood.'® The theory is thus an 
adaptation of Newton’s thought rather than an acceptance. Of course, 
it is true that Wordsworth always adapted to his own needs ideas drawn 
from other thinkers, for instance, from Spinoza. But it is clear from 
what we have shown that in the case of Newton the adaptation is a 
very free one. 

In this connection we are also reminded of Cudworth’s doctrine of 
the Plastic Nature, the vital principle which orders and animates the 
world. I owe this latter reference to Professor Beach who has presented 
a case for the influence of the Cambridge Platonists’ doctrine of Plastic 
Nature upon Wordsworth and Coleridge.2® The term plastic refers in 
Cudworth and in Coleridge to the harmonizing power of Nature whereby 
life is maintained and order supplied to the material universe. Further- 
more, Wordsworth speaks of his own plastic power in describing the 
early appearance of his poetic genius.” With this we must compare 
Coleridge’s esemplastic power of the imagination. Apparently both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge saw in the harmonizing power of earlier 
speculations an archetype of human creative imagination. Cudworth had 
himself seen something of the same thing. The clatter of natural proc- 
ess, so pointless to the unawakened soul becomes, in the ear of rational 
man, the music of Pan and his pipes, the creative beauty of an active 
Nature, manifest to the man who can grasp the subtler relations be- 
tween objects.” It seems very likely that in this matter Wordsworth 
has drawn something from the Cambridge Platonists. But we must re- 
member that in so far as Wordsworth remains a pantheist, refraining 
from recognizing a God apart from or above the plastic power of Nature, 
he remains closer to Spinoza than to Cudworth.” 


19 The Excursion, 1x, 20 and 40. 

20 Joseph W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry (New 
York, 1936). 31 The Prelude, A, 11, 381. 

2 Eternal and Immutable Morality, Vol. 11 of Cudworth’s Intellectual System (London, 
1845), p. 600. See also The Prelude, A, 11, 431. 

%3 Again the ethics involved in the conclusion of The Prelude and so intimately con- 
nected with the theory of imagination is not at all similar to that of the Cambridge Plato- 
nists. Cudworth and More believed that the standards of morals are to be interpreted as 
Platonic Ideas, apprehended as we are said to apprehend the axioms of arithmetic and 
geometry. This is the eternal and immutable morality of Cudworth. In The Prelude Words- 
worth is searching for a less formalist doctrine, being eager to derive the criterion of moral 
right and wrong from the union of imaginative understanding and desire, rather than from 
a direct apprehension of eternal duty. Thus his views have some Spinozian notions worked 
into them (see Wordsworth and Philosophy, 1127-34) whereas this moral theory is far 
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Let us call this esthetic aspect of Nature, which Wordsworth de- 
scribes, objective metaphor. Let us refrain from thinking of it as objectified 
metaphor, lest we find ourselves hastily substituting the concept of 
pathetic fallacy for something quite different and much more significant. 
To be sure, in the realms of discourse open to the science of physics or 
geology, mountains do not “upheave their dusky backs’™ through seas 





removed from Cambridge Platonism. If we are to look for English sources of this ethic, 
we might turn to Shaftesbury, but certainly not to Cudworth or More. But I have not 
come upon any verbal echoes from Shaftesbury. The reader must remember that this 
attempt to minimize the importance of the Cambridge Platonists applies only to the syn- 
thesis of doctrine presented at the close of The Prelude. They cannot, as Professor Beach 
has shown, be excluded entirely. 

No more, incidentally, can the ancient Neo-Platonists be ignored. In fact, Words- 
worth’s statement of the interpenetration of objects offered in the eighth book of The 
Prelude seems to be a verbal echo of a passage from Coleridge’s beloved Plotinus. Compare 

The pulse of Being everywhere was felt, 

When all the several! frames of things, likestars 

Through every itude distinguishable, 

Were half confounded in each other’s blaze, 

One galaxy of life and joy. (A, vim, 626 ff.) 
with Plotinus’ 
... forallis t, nothing dark, nothing impenetrable; every being is lucid to every 
other, light pete gr light. And each of them contains ali within itself and sees all in 
every other, so that everywhere there is all, and each is all, and infinite the glory! Each 
of them is great: the small is great; the sun There is all the stars; and every star, again, is 
all the stars and sun; each is mirrored in every other. (Enneads v, viii, 4) 


Wordsworth continues 


en rose 
Man, inwardly contemplated, and present 
In my own being, to a loftier height; 
As of all visible creatures crown... 


As, more than anything we know instinct 
With Godhead .. . 


Compare this with Plotinus’ comments which follow the passage already quoted. The 
lover of beauty is rendered truly divine. 
Thus a man filled with a God holds his vision of the Divine Being within himself if he but 
have the strength. Anyone possessed by God has but to bring that Divine-within before 
his ee and at once he sees an image of himself lifted to a better beauty—(v, 
Viii, i 
There seems little ground for doubting that Wordsworth has caught a verbal echo of 
Plotinus from Coleridge’s inspired conversation. But Wordsworth’s thought is not strictly 
Neo-Platonic. The Neo-Platonic beautiful world where such interpenetration is main- 
tained is not as with Wordsworth the concrete world in which we live and move. This 
beautiful world, like the Platonic Ideas, is a transcendent realm which only the God-like 
man may enter. Wordsworth’s thought is at this point tangent to Plotinus’ philosophy but 
not coincident with it. On the other hand, Wordsworth’s apprehension of the substantial 
and indivisible unity of the concrete world fits easily enough into a Spinozian world-scheme. 
™ See The Prelude, A, x1, 45 (1850), x1v, 43.—While completing this study of Words- 
worth’s theory of “objective metaphor,” I have been fascinated by Professor Frank Jewett 
Mather’s theory of correspondences of rhythm which he has presented in his recent volume, 
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of mist; but in the realm of objectivity open to the esthetic experience 
such is sometimes the case. We have just heard Professor Whitehead 
assert that Wordsworth apprehends the truly concrete. We might 
venture, on such authority, to suggest that the esthetic object is the 
genuinely concrete, and the scientific object an abstration, withdrawn 
from the fullness of real things and their concrete fusion of interrela- 
tions. Thus we do not pretend that the mountains are alive. As concrete, 
esthetic objects the mountains have embodied in them characteristics 
which, in other realms of discourse, belong only to certain quadrupeds. 
As esthetic objects, the mountains and the animals influence one another. 
They share an “ideal form” whose presence in both is their interfusion, 
animals thus becoming mountainous and mountains animate. 

We have seen that Wordsworth’s experience helped him to think of 
Nature as an animate power. Nature and not our faculty of comparison 
makes one object suffuse another. After all, no matter how acute one’s 
taste, natural beauty does appear to be a gift, not a creation of our own. 
Nature seems to be the artist, we the spectator. Wordsworth insists 
that Nature, “unaided by the human mind” thrusts beauty upon our 
notice.” This is not an arbitrary statement, but a recording of vivid 
experience. For Wordsworth, Nature seems actively to penetrate the 
human mind and to act upon it, being the underpresence” of mind, 
the “dark abyss” over which the rapt soul broods,?’? and from which it 
seems to receive those “Eolian visitations,’’* flashes of illuminating 
influence, which conduct us from mere sense to ideal form,”® thus cer- 
rying us deeper into the concreteness of things. Nature works upon her 
objects but also upon our minds. Toward this Eolian influence, Words- 
worth has advised us to maintain a “‘wise passiveness” and to restrain 
the “meddling intellect.”’*° If we confront Nature with a classification 
and hold to it throughout our observation, we withdraw ourselves from 
the fullness of the concrete. We tend to ignore all aspects of things but 
those pertinent to the classification. To overcome this, to “come forth 
into the light of things,” we must be wisely passive, inviting Nature 
by withholding our minds from consciously planned division and 





Concerning Beauty (Princeton, 1935). His contribution must be studied as a whole. But let 
me quote these striking sentences: “Everything [the artist] experiences tends to organize 
itself by analogy and correspondence into groups, and these groups generally develop 
unexpected interrelations. He lives in constant expectation of the extensions of such cor- 
relations in a world that, being always open and flexible, is progressively becoming of a 
wider and richer orderliness” (p. 187). 

% Tbid., W. See de Selincourt’s notes, p. 602; also A, 1, 347-348. 

* Tbid., A, xm, 71. 87 Ibid. (1850), xrv, 72. 

% Thid., A, 1, 104; (1850), 96. 2% bid. (1850), xrv, 76. 

%° Expostulation and Reply, and The Tables Turned. 
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analysis. This does not mean merely that we must be impartial, un- 
prejudiced observers; there lies a great difference between John Locke 
on the one hand and Wordsworth on the other. Wordsworth is not talk- 
ing about faithful scientific observation,” he is trying to tell us how to 
invite inspiration. He seems convinced that the power which conducts 
from sense to ideal form, which brings us into the presence of significant 
images, i.e. of objects’ “mutual domination,” obeys supra-personal 
laws of its own. Wordsworth seems to have felt that this power is ani- 
mate, and that its action is often a welling up into our consciousness of 
another mind, somewhat like the “intellectual breeze” of Coleridge’s 
conversation poem. 

Imagination is an “element of Nature’s inner self.’** This self is 
probably what Wordsworth means by the mind’s “‘underpresence.’’* 
Wordsworth seemed convinced that in genuine love of beauty, we put 
away our old self altogether. 

... Then will come 
Another soul, spring, centre of his being, 
And that is Nature.™ 


Now, there can be no doubt that Wordsworth was profoundly im- 
pressed by what we might call the passivity of the creative mind. This 
seems also to have impressed Shelley. Indeed, according to Professor 


Gingerich’s interpretation, this had much to do with Shelley’s disposi- 
tion toward necessitarianism. Certainly, the Hynm to Intellectual Beauty 
reflects such an attitude. 


The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats—though unseen among us.* 


Yet Shelley, like Wordsworth, seems to transcend this belief. We need 
not always be wholly dependent upon an unseen power. ‘Make me thy 


3! For the opposite view see Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth: his doctrine and art 
in their historical relations (Madison, 1922), p. 115. Professor Beatty’s interpretation leaves 
no room for the mystical utterances of Wordsworth. See my Wordsworth and Philosophy, 
p. 1120. See also for an examination of Beatty’s arguments concerning the influence of 
sensationalist writers upon Wordsworth, Rader, “The Transcendentalism of William 
Wordsworth,” MP, xxv1 (1928), 169-190. 32 The Prelude, A, vim, 513. 

% Tbid., A, xm, 71. See Rader, Presiding Ideas, p. 168. 

* Tbid., Y. See de Selincourt’s notes, p. 556. 

35 Compare the following from a fragment of Goethe’s. See the Goethe-Jahrbuch, x1 
(1891), 1-12: Wir haben oben gesagt, daf alle lebendig existirende Dinge ihr Verhaltni6 
in sich haben, den Eindruck also den sie so wohl einzeln als in Verbindung mit andern auf 
uns machen, wen er nur aus ihrem volstandigen Daseyn entspringt, nennen wir wahr und 
wen dieses Daseyn theils auf eine solche Weise beschrinckt ist da wir es leicht fafen 
kénnen und in einem solchen Verhiltni& zu unssrer Natur stehet daf wir es gern ergreifen 
mégen, nennen wir den Gegenstand schin. Ein gleiches geschieht wen sich Menschen 
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lyre even as the forest is” is only the beginning of a supplication which 
culminates with the words “Be thou me, impetuous one.” If this prayer 
is at all significant, i.e., if Shelley believes in the possibility of its reali- 
zation, he clearly transcends necessitarian doctrine. And for Words- 
worth, the enjoyment of beauty is not always the soul’s involuntary 
submission to usurpation. 

It is perhaps true that the marked moral individualism of Words- 
worth’s early thinking—the individualism of The Prelude—withholds 
him from doing full justice to the inspiration which engendered the 
theory of imagination above described. At any rate, there are for 
Wordsworth “higher minds” whose creative power seems to resemble 
Nature’s own domination. These minds can initiate creative activity. 
They are Powers, concerning whom Wordsworth makes some of his 
boldest assertions. These minds participate in a most intimate manner 
with the Spirit that rolls through all things. They actively participate 
in the “active universe.’ They are “natural beings in the strength of 
Nature,’*” creators and receivers both.* 

The “active” mind receives from without, as does the lower, but also 
gives in return. This is apparently the import of the lines from the 
The Recluse, published in the Preface to The Excursion. 


How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 





nach ihrer Fihigkeit ein Ganzes, es sey so reich oder arm als es wolle, von dem Zusammen- 
hange der Dinge gebildet und nunmehr den Kreif zugeschloBen haben. Sie werden das- 
jenige was sie am bequemsten dencken, worin sie einen Genuf finden kénnen, fiir das 
gewiGeste und sicherste halten, ja man wird meistentheils bemercken daf sie andere 
welche sich nicht so leicht beruhigen und mehr Verhiltnife gétlicher und menschlicher 
Dinge aufzusuchen und zu erkennen streben, mit einem zufriedenen Mitleid ansehen und 
bey jeder Gelegenheit bescheiden trotzig mercken laGen daf sie im Wahren eine Sicherheit 
gefunden welche iiber allen Beweif3 und Verstand erhaben sey. Sie kénnen nicht genug 
ihre inere beneidenswerthe Ruhe und Freude riihmen und diese Gliickseeligkeit einem 
jeden als das letzte Ziel andeuten. Da sie aber weder klar zu entdecken imstande sind auf 
welchem Weg sie zu dieser Ueberzeugung gelangen, noch was eigendlich der Grund derselb- 
igen sey, sondern blo& von Gewissheit als Gewissheit sprechen, so bleibt auch dem lehr- 
begierigen wenig Trost bey ihnen indem er immer héren mu&, das Gemiiht miife immer 
einfiltiger und einfaltiger werden, sich nur auf einem Punckt hinrichten, sich aller manig- 
faltigen Verwirrenden Verhiltnife entschlagen und nur alsdenn kénne man aber auch um 
desto sicherer in einem Zustande sein Gliick finden der ein freywilliges Geschenck und 
eine besondere Gabe Gottes sey. Nun mégten wir zwar nach unGrer Art zu dencken diese 
Beschranckung keine Gabe nennen weil ein Mangel nicht als eine Gnade der Natur 
ansehen da sie, da der Mensch nur meist zu unvolstindigen Begriffen zu gelangen im- 
stande ist, sie ihn doch mit einer solchen Zufriedenheit in seiner Enge versorgt hat. 

% The Prelude, A, 1, 266.—For the theory of the “higher minds” see further my essay 
“The Doctrine of Coleridge’s Dejection and its relation to Wordsworth’s Philosophy,” 
PMLA, xutx, 196-207. 37 Tbid., A, m1, 194; (1850) m1, 196. 
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Of the whole species) to the external world 

Is fitted:—and how exquisitely, too— 

Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external world is fitted to the mind; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accom lish ;—this is our high argument. 


In the lower forms of inspiration Nature works upon the mind, in the 
higher the mind is united with Nature. Inspired men realize this truth. 
They possess “‘consciousness of Whom they are.”** The capitalization 
of Whom in the 1850 version leaves no doubt as to the meaning. 

I have elsewhere suggested that Wordsworth drew much from Cole- 
ridge’s knowledge of Spinoza. It is interesting to observe that Words- 
worth’s most Spinozian passages, which assert the “active” mind’s 
union with God and eternity are introduced with reference to the higher, 
creative minds of the Mt. Snowdon meditation. It is here that Words- 
worth links imagination and its mystical sense of communion with 
Spinoza’s intellectual love*® of the mind toward God. Wordsworth 
seems to have held for a time a moral philosophy and a natural religion 
deeply influenced by the Jewish philosopher. 

According to Spinoza, when our minds are most thoroughly active, 
their operations are identical with God’s infinite intellect, which is 
God’s intuition of all things. Fullest mental activity means, for Spinoza, 
intuitive grasping of a situation seen altogether in its complexity, the 
mind concentrating the vision into one pulse of thought without having 
to advance step by step in a discursive construction.“° Here is the im- 
mediate compresence of unity and variety which Wordsworth and 
Coleridge found to be so significant in describing imagination. Spinoza 
does not apply this doctrine to esthetics. But that Wordsworth tended 
to consider active thought and esthetic enjoyment closely allied is evi- 
dent when he writes: 


the Poet . . . rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible friend and hourly 
companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the im- 
passioned expression which is in the countenance of all science.“ 


It is also to be inferred from the happy description of mathematical 
thinking in The Prelude.” 

Such mental life, whether cognitive or esthetic, sometimes carries 
with it for sensitive minds a solemn sense of divine presence and of 


% Tbid., A, x11, 108-109; (1850), xrv, 115. 
% Zbid., A, xumt, 185 ff.; (1850), xrv, 206 ff. “ Ethics, 11, 40, note 2. 
Preface to Lyrical Ballads. ® The Prelude, A, v1, 135 ff. 
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our own intimate relation to God, who rejoices in our power as we re- 
joice in Him. This particular form of mysticism is recognized by many 
writers.“* Thus Wordsworth’s feeling that the mind’s highest activity 
merges with Nature’s inmost self brings him into sympathy with 
Spinoza. Henri Bergson has well rendered the significance of Spinoza’s 
religion as follows: 


Il était réservé 4 Spinoza de montrer que la connaissance intérieure de la verité 
coincide avec l’acte intemporel par lequel la verité se pose et de nous faire 
“sentir et éprouver notre éternité.”” 


Where for Spinoza we read truth, for Wordsworth let us read beauty, 
and we begin to understand the foundations of his natural religion. 


NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT 
Bowdoin College 


* See the author’s “Wordsworth and Philosophy,” 1121-22, for mention of some out- 
standing literature on this topic. 

“ Archive de lettres francaises, No. 26 (1927), pp. 202-203, quoted from Hallett, A eter- 
nitas (Oxford, 1930), p. xi. 











LVI 
NEMESIS AND NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


O literary quarrel in European annals surpasses for rancor the 

American one which involved the Peabodys, the Channings, the 
Hawthornes, and Margaret Fuller in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. That Nathaniel Hawthorne finally came to hate Mar- 
garet Fuller and that the Hawthorne family were willing to pillory her 
is clear enough from the well-known passage in the Roman Note-books' 
in which he calls her young Italian husband, the Marquis Ossoli, a 
“boor” and a “clown” and in which, among other things, he says that 
Margaret herself was without 


the charm of womanhood. ... She had a strong and coarse nature, which she 
had done her utmost to refine, with infinite pains; but of course it could be only 
superficially changed. ... She was a great humbug... . She had stuck herself 
full of borrowed qualities. . . . She set herself to work on her strong, heavy, un- 
pliable, and, in many respects, defective and evil nature... but... she could 
not recreate or refine it. 


Yet it is not equally clear, as a modern psycho-analyst has told us, 
that Hawthorne’s “immoderate dislike of Margaret is only compre- 
hensible as a symptom of his hidden misery, a cover for his fascinated 
interest in the Bacchante type.’” To trace Hawthorne’s malice towards 
Miss Fuller wholly to perverted attraction for her is, as we shall see, 
too facile an explanation. 

To begin with, the evidence that Hawthorne was fascinated by a 
Bacchante type is most sketchy. It is based entirely upon a misinter- 
pretation of the character of Donatello in The Marble Faun. In present- 
ing Donatello, Hawthorne was absorbed by an idea which he had pre- 
viously set forth in the character of little Pearl in The Scarlet Letter. 
This tiny wood-sprite, this elf, after cavorting in a most charming 
fashion about her harassed mother and the distraught minister, sud- 
denly becomes a normal human being after receiving a kiss from her 


1 First published by Julian Hawthorne in Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 2 vols., 
1885), 1, 259-262. F. T. Fuller, nephew of Margaret Fuller, in a communication addressed 
to the Literary World (xvt, 11-15), of Jan. 10, 1885, writes, “Biographers have not often 
the will, even if the power, to inflict such wounds as the friends and relatives of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli have received at the hand of the compiler of the recently issued memoir of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife... 1 think I do Mr. Julian Hawthorne only simple 
justice in saying that his publication of this extract is to be ascribed to no other cause 
than that he is not one to spoil a sensation to save a friend.” 

* Katherine Anthony, Margaret Fuller, A Psychological Biography (New York, 1920), 
p. 92. 
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dying father.* One suspects that here Hawthorne has merely taken 
liberties with certain broad conceptions of Calvin and Rousseau: that 
the kiss symbolizes Original Sin without which we would all be primi- 
tives and menads. Similarly, the Faun is transformed from a Romantic 
Savage, from a wild innocent, into a human being by his sin of casting 
Miriam’s persecutor from the parapet of the Capitoline Hill. No one 
but Hawthorne would have occupied himself with a synthesis of Natural 
Goodness and Original Sin, yet it does not follow that the New England 
novelist was warped or neurotic. He merely took as seriously the sages 
of Geneva and Montpellier as Emerson took Goethe. To assume, as 
the Freudians do, that Hawthorne was fascinated by the “Bacchante 
type” as represented by the male faun and the little child Pearl (said 
to be drawn from his daughter Una)’ is to hint at horrid perversions 
such as only disciples of the Id can imagine. It would seem to be a 
duty of criticism to forestall such constructions by setting forth without 
bias, if possible, the facts. 

Hawthorne first clashed with Margaret Fuller in 1834 before the 
two were acquainted. In October of that year George Bancroft published 
in the North American Review an article on “Slavery in Rome” in 
which he charged Brutus with sycophancy, time-serving, cruelty, and 
avarice. Margaret, as well read in Roman history as Bancroft himself, 
attacked the article in the Boston Daily Advertiser, defending Brutus 
with spirit. Three days later “some big-wig from Salem” who signed 
himself ““H’”’ (her words)’ replied to her in the same paper. It was thus, 
in all probability, that Hawthorne first attracted the attention of Ban- 
croft, which led to his appointment under the latter in the Boston Cus- 
toms House as weigher and gauger in 1839.* In her first relationship 
with the novelist, Margaret Fuller served him rather well, but at the 
same time she acquired a knowledge of his willingness to truckle which 
she could put to use later if she chose. 

Hawthorne’s Boston appointment brought the two into close re- 
lationships. Before leaving old Salem, Hawthorne had fallen in love 


> “Pearl kissed his lips. A spell was broken. The great scene of grief, in which the wild 
infant bore a part, had developed all her sympathies... ."’ The Scarlet Letter, M.S.L. ed. 
(New York, 1919), p. 263. See pp. 267-268 for Pearl’s later normal life. 

‘ For Hawthorne’s reading see G. P. Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), 
pp. 164-165 and Appendix. For his Calvinism, see Austin Warren, Hawthorne (New York, 
1934), pp. xix-xxxiv. 

* So Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife, quoting American Note-books, July 29, 
1849. Cf. The American Note-books, ed. Randall Stewart (1932), pp. 206-210. 

* Boston Daily Advertiser, Nov. 27, 1834. 

7 Letter to Dr. Hedge, Mar. 6, 1835. See T. W. Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
(Boston, 1884), pp. 48-50. ® Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 195. 
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with pretty, talented Sophia Peabody,® his future wife. This girl’s 
sister Elizabeth, after teaching school for the eccentric Alcott, had 
set up a bookshop at No. 13 West Street, Boston, which then served 
as a meeting place for literary folk. Elizabeth had become infatuated 
with the brilliant Margaret Fuller some time before Hawthorne’s ad- 
vent, it would appear, possibly in 1836, when Margaret succeeded her 
as a teacher in Alcott’s school." All who knew Miss Fuller speak of her 
personal magnetism, particularly for members of her own sex. Thus 
Emerson writes, ‘The loveliest and the highest endowed women were 
eager to lay their beauty, their grace, the hospitalities of sumptuous 
homes, and their costly gifts at her feet”; and he quotes a friend of her 
teaching days as remarking, “Had she been a man, any one of those 
fine girls of sixteen, who surrounded her here, would have married her: 
they were all in love with her, she understood them so well.” In her 
journal, Margaret comments significantly upon the powerful attach- 
ment one woman may feel for another: 


It is so true that a woman may be in love with a woman, and a man with a 
man. I like to feel sure of it, for it is the same love which the angels feel, where— 


“Sie fragen nicht nach Mann und Weib.” 


It is regulated by the same law as that of love between persons of different sexes; 
only it is purely intellectual and spiritual . . . I loved , for a time, with 
as much passion as I was then strong enough to feel . . . I do not love her now 
with passion, but I still feel towards her as I can to no other woman." 





Waiving altogether the question of whether such a love as Margaret 
Fuller was capable of stimulating towards herself was healthful for 
Elizabeth Peabody, we know positively that it gave her own career a 
set-back. Elizabeth Peabody was ambitious to make a literary repu- 
tation; Theodore Parker, who knew both women well, thought her more 
talented than Miss Fuller.“ Yet to invite Margaret Fuller to give “con- 
versations” in her bookshop meant that Elizabeth Peabody yielded a 
right to which she had prior claim, having herself conducted “‘conversa- 
tions” in 1833 and 1836." It must have been a severe test of her de- 
votion to Margaret Fuller to see the latter’s talks enormously successful, 


® Lathrop, p. 181; Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 195-199. 

10 Alcott’s unpublished diary, Aug. 2, 1836. Quoted, Higginson, p. 74. 

4! Higginson, pp. 75-80. 

12 Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1851), 1, 281. 8 Tbid., 1, 283-284. 

4 F. B. Sanborn, Recollections of Seventy Years (Boston, 2 vols., 1909), m, 548. Quota- 
tions from Parker’s journal of 1839 in Clarence Gohdes, Periodicals of American Transcen- 
dentalism (Durham, North Carolina, 1931), p. 144. 
46 Gohdes, p. 146; Henry Barnard, American Journal of Education (Hartford), xxx, 

ff. 
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so that they were repeated for five successive winters.'* Not only did 
Elizabeth’s affection survive this test, however, but it withstood the more 
severe one of Margaret Fuller’s scorn—since Margaret might have 
been expected to be at least grateful to her worshipper. Miss Fuller’s 
attitude was so contemptuous and so obviously unfair that it called 
forth a rebuke from Doctor W. E. Channing: 


Miss Fuller, when I consider that you are all Miss P. wished to be, and that you 
despise her, and that she loves and honours you, I think her place in Heaven 


must be very high.!” 


Yet far from changing her attitude, Channing’s rebuke seems to 
have aroused her ill-will, for during the Dial days she tried to dissuade 
Emerson from publishing anything of Elizabeth Peabody’s, as a post- 
script to one of her letters of April, 1842, reveals: 


Let me before I forget it guard you, if need be, against trusting E.P.P. to write 
the slightest notice or advertisement. I never saw anything like her for im- 
possibility of being clear and accurate in a brief space.'* 


Boston was not big enough, apparently, in Miss Fuller’s estimation, 
to support two women of genius. 

Now, when Hawthorne’s fiancée, Sophia Peabody, came up to Boston, 
she too fell under the influence of the glamorous Margaret. And her 
admiration for this exotic was as great as her sister’s. Indeed, when 
Sophia, on May 11, 1842, confided to Margaret Fuller by letter her 
wedding plans, she enclosed a sonnet addressed “To a Priestess of the 
Temple not Made with Hands” which closes with this couplet: 


Behold! I reverent stand before thy shrine 
In recognition of thy words divine.” 


Hawthorne, whose visits to Sophia at the West Street home were doubt- 
less impeded by the “conversationalists,” early resented the hold that 
Margaret Fuller had upon the affections of the sisters, as one of his love 
letters to Sophia indicates: ‘And what wilt thou do to-day, persecuted 
little Dove, when thy abiding place will be a Babel of talkers? Would 
that Miss Margaret Fuller might lose her tongue! or my Dove her 
ears, and so be left wholly to her husband’s golden silence!’”® There- 
after the novelist made persistent efforts to break Sophia’s infatuation, 
not by direct assault, but by making Margaret Fuller appear arrogant 
or ridiculous. Perhaps the most memorable of these efforts was the 


46 Higginson, p. 114. 17 Emerson, Journal, vit, 118. 

18 Gohdes, p. 71, quoting M. F. Ossoli MSS, in Boston Public Library. 

19 The American Note-books (R. Stewart), p. 315, quoting a letter in the Harvard Library. 
% Tbid., pp. 293-294, quoting Love Letters, 1, 232. 
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letter which he addressed Sophia from Brook Farm on April 16, 1841: 


Belovedest, the herd has rebelled against the usurpation of Miss Fuller’s heifer 
. .. She is not an amiable cow; but she has a very intelligent face, and seems to 
be of a reflective cast of character. I doubt not that she will soon perceive the 
expediency of being on good terms with the rest of the sisterhood .. . # 


Hawthorne’s hand is revealed to us when we learn from Higginson that 
this heifer did not exist.” 

Yet in time Hawthorne seems to have become reconciled to Sophia’s 
admiration for Margaret Fuller; after he and Sophia were married, 
they frequently entertained Margaret at the Old Manse in Concord,* 
and Hawthorne even seems to have enjoyed her company.™ Mrs. 
Hawthorne was to tell a “truth” to Margaret about her husband 
which was to make Margaret “feel more like a sister to H... than 
with any man before.’** Moreover, Margaret Fuller was on such good 
terms with the Hawthornes that, in view of their poverty, she dared to 
suggest, in August, 1842, that they take her brother-in-law and his 
wife, Ellery Channing and Ellen Fuller Channing, as boarders at the 
Old Manse. Mrs. Hawthorne rather favored the plan, but Hawthorne 
vetoed it very diplomatically: “Dear Margaret: ... Had it been pro- 
posed to Adam and Eve to receive two angels into their paradise, as 
boarders, I doubt whether they would have been pleased to consent. . . .””* 

Despite Miss Fuller’s treatment of Elizabeth Peabody and despite 
Hawthorne’s wariness, there might never have been an explosion had 
it not been for Ellery Channing. Even in the most judicious view this 
man was something of an ass. Apparently supported throughout his 
life by wealthy relatives,?” he devoted himself entirely to poetry and 
peripatetics. Failing to secure lodgings with the Hawthornes, he settled 
in a house belonging to Thoreau and soon was talking and walking the 
élite of Concord—Thoreau, Emerson, and Hawthorne—out of breath.”* 
Emerson called him a “Hamlet in the Fields.” Hawthorne, though he 
was forced to tag along, frankly did not greatly admire Ellery Chan- 


*1 American Note-books, ed. Sophia Hawthorne (Boston, 1883), p. 229. 

2% Higginson, p. 179. 

% Memoirs of M.F.O., 1, 218; Am. Note-books (R. Stewart), pp. 159, 169, 315. F. T. 
Fuller, who corroborates this from Margaret’s diary, adds that she took care of the baby 
Una while Hawthorne and Sophia went out for walks. Of Una, Margaret wrote, “‘Next to 
little Waldo [Emerson], I love her better than any child I ever saw.” Op. cit., p. 12. 

** American Note-books (R. Stewart), pp. 160, 315, 317. 

* Tbid., p. 315; also F. T. Fuller, pp. 11-15. 

°° Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, pp. 252-256; M. D. Conway, Life of Hawthorne (New 
York, n.d.), p. 95. 

27 Ellery Channing, Poems of Sixty-five Years, ed. F. B. Sanborn (Concord, 1902), 
pp. xiv, xix—xx, xliii, 28 [bid., pp. xxxv-xxxviii. 
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ning. The most unflattering analysis of the poet appears in the Note- 
books: 


He is one of those queer and clever young men whom Mr. Emerson . . . is con- 
tinually picking up by way of a genius. There is nothing very peculiar about 
him—some originality and self-inspiration in his character, but none, or very 
little, in his intellect. Nevertheless, the lad himself seems to feel as if he were 
a genius. ... I like him well enough, however; but after all, these originals ina 
small way, after one has seen a few of them, become more dull and commonplace 
than even those who keep the ordinary pathway of life. .. . 


Sophia Hawthorne, however, had known Ellery Channing for a long 
time, having once been under the medical care of his father, Dr. Walter 
Channing,®® and was much more favorably disposed towards him than 
was her husband. When Hawthorne recorded in his Note-book that, as 
a companion, Ellery Channing was “but a poor substitute for Mr. 
Thoreau,”’*' Sophia wrote in the journal of April 23, 1843: 


I think perhaps he will prove more worthy and interesting a companion than 
thou supposed, dearest husband. He has to me a pleasanter way of saying things 
than Mr. Thoreau, because so wholly without the air of saying anything of 
consequence. 


She and Ellery had a common interest in painting, both having studied 
under Washington Allston; but perhaps the fact that Ellery had mar- 
ried Margaret Fuller’s sister was as powerful an influence with Mrs. 
Hawthorne as any. It is significant that when Sophia Hawthorne edited 
the novelist’s Note-bocks after his death she deleted the hostile passage 
on Ellery Channing. Elizabeth Peabody declared that Mrs. Hawthorne 
“was for some years the single influence that tamed Ellery Channing.”* 
But we shall see how appreciative he was of that influence. 

Ellery, whose real nature was fond, obsequious, sycophantical, and 
weak, made every effort to court Hawthorne’s favor, as he did that of 
other prominent literary men.* Mrs. Hawthorne records in the journal, 
May 23, 1843, “Ellery shines, and seems perfectly to idolize my darling 
husband.” In “Poems of the Heart” Ellery draws a portrait of “Haw- 
thorne in the Old Manse” that is meant to be wholly flattering. The 
lines— 


American Note-books (R. Stewart), p. 168. 


% Tbid., p. 312. 31 Tbid., p. 175. 
® Hawthorne and His Wife, p. 248; Poems of Sixty-five Years, pp. xx-xxi; see also A meri- 
can Note-books (R. Stewart), p. 312. % Hawthorne and His Wife, p. 64. 


* “T have but one reason for settling in one place in America: it is because you are 
there.” Channing to Emerson, Poems of Sixty-five Years, p. xx. See also pp. 87, 104-127, 
137, 175, etc. 
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New England’s Chaucer, Hawthorne fitly lives, 
The gentlest man that kindly Nature drew.* 


possibly gave rise to the legend that Hawthorne was a “gentle Fanny,’’ 
so often repeated by other poets of the day.* A total misconception of 
his character, these lines must have irked the novelist, for the poet 
hastened to write another tribute to him, this time addressing him as 
“Count Julian”—a reference to that stalwart hero of Spain during the 
Moorish invasions, whom Landor had made the central figure in a 
verse drama. Now Hawthorne’s “pure, slight form” that had “a true 
Grecian charm’’*’ is conceded to be “Yet sinewy, and capable of ac- 
tion.””** This and the assertion that— 

... neither time nor place nor poet’s pen 

Nor sculptor’s chisel e’er can mould again 
a figure like Hawthorne’s so won the savage ironist’s heart that he 
somewhat unbent towards Ellery, and modesty not permitting him to 
name his son after himself (as Mrs. Hawthorne doubtless would have 
wanted) he named him Julian Hawthorne! 

In passing, it is worth noting that Ellery Channing’s effusive praise 
of Hawthorne’s genius was not sincere, and that privately he was 
jealous of Hawthorne’s success. He remarked to Emerson, and the latter 
faithfully recorded it in his Journal that “he is a lucky man who can 
write in bulk forty pages on a hiccough, ten pages on a man’s sitting 
down in a chair, like Hawthorne, etc., that will go.’** Meanwhile 
Hawthorne, probably intending to do Ellery a kindness, had put the 
latter in the introductory sketch of Mosses from an Old Manse. He re- 
called fishing excursions with him on the Assabeth river, in which their 
talk gushed “like the babble of a fountain.” Then he thoughtlessly, but 
truthfully added: 

The evanescent spray was Ellery’s; and his, too, the lumps of golden thought 
that lay glimmering in the fountain’s bed and brightened both our faces by the 
reflection. Could he have drawn out that virgin gold, and stamped it with the 
mint-mark that alone gives currency, the world might have had the profit, and 
he the fame. My mind was richer merely by the knowledge that it was there. . . .“° 


% Tbid., p. 111. This poem is No. I in “Poems of the Heart” in Poems: Second Series 
(Boston, 1847), pp. 108-110, where its position indicates the poet’s affection for the 
novelist. 

%* For example, in Lowell’s A Fable for Critics, ll. 226-243, and Holmes’ “At the Satur- 
day Club,” ll. 105-120. These men were not intimate with Hawthorne. 

37 See Walter Savage Landor, “‘Count Julian,” The Works and Life of W.S.L. (London, 
1876), vir, 45-100. 

%* Poems of Sixty-five Years, p. 113. This poem is No. VII in Poems: Second Series, 
pp. 114-115. 


8 Journal, vim, 257. “ Works, pop. ed. (Boston, 1882), 11, 27-31. 
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In “P’s Correspondence,” later in the book, Hawthorne applies what 
he has here said about Ellery Channing’s talk to the latter’s poetry as 
well: 

... some of the poems have a richness that is not merely of the surface, but 
glows still the brighter the deeper and more faithfully you look into them. They 
seem carelessly wrought, however, like those rings and ornaments of the very 
purest gold, but of rude, native manufacture which are found among the gold 
dust from Africa. I doubt whether the American public will accept them; it 
looks less to the assay of metal than to the neat and cunning manufacture.“ 


And finally, in ‘“Earth’s Holocaust” the novelist places Ellery in the 
flattering company of Shelley, Lord Byron, and Tom Moore, when they 
consign their writings to the everlasting flames. In the case of the 
American versifier, however, Hawthorne’s comment is shaped by the 
awareness that two poems in the latter’s volume are addressed to him- 
self. Fire surely would not affect these verses as it did the others: 

I especially remember that a great deal of inflammability was exhibited in a thin 
volume of poems by Ellery Channing; although to speak the truth, there were 
certain portions that hissed and spluttered in a very disagreeable fashion.* 


It is clear that these gratuitous allusions to Ellery and his poetry in 
Mosses from an Old Manse are the efforts of an older and better estab- 
lished writer to call attention to his junior and to administer at the 
same time a friendly reprimand for slovenly workmanship so that the 
junior might realize some of the promise that his friends saw in him; 
nevertheless Ellery missed the intention and felt only the criticism. 
He may have been able to conceal his fancied injury, but it rankled 
with him and later provided the poison which unhinged his reason. 

After Hawthorne became famous in the world and notorious in Salem 
through the publication of The Scarlet Letter and withdrew to Lenox in 
the Berkshires to work, Ellery Channing visited him there and Haw- 
thorne took at least one more walk with him.“* The novelist, however, 
had felt the success of his book was more or less a fluke and was anxious 
to realize from his popularity with the reading public before he lost 
favor. The House of Seven Gables and A Wonder Book were written prior 
to Ellery’s visit; Hawthorne had other projects in view, including the 
removal of his family to West Newton, and it seems likely that, without 
intentional brusqueness, he may have intimated to Ellery that he was 
too busy for further peripatetics. This is conjecture, but what followed 
is not. 


“ Tbid., p. 149. Called to my attention by N. F. Adkins, whose knowledge of Hawthorne 
has been of great service to me. ® Jbid., p. 170. 

® Amemjcan Note-books (Mrs. Hawthorne), p. 408, entry for Oct. 29, 1851; the Haw- 
thornes left Lenox Nov. 21, 1851. 
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Thoroughly hurt, and suddenly aware of his old wound, Ellery Chan- 
ning penned a protest to Hawthorne entitled an “Unfaithful Friend- 
ship” in which he makes the novelist say to the poet: 


Thy silly jests for idlers’ ears are fit 

And only silence complements thy wit. 

I love thee at arm’s-length; my quarantine 
Declares pacific measures, and divine. 

I would it were not so—poor helpless thing, 
That like a blue jay can but shriek or sing 
Those lamentable ditties that refuse 

To call themselves productions of the Muse! 
Nay! walk not with me in the curling wood! 
I stride abroad in quest of solitude. 

I love my friends far off; when they come near, 
Too warm! too warm the crowded atmosphere.“ 


For this product of injured sensibility Channing might have been for- 
given had he not stupidly and with deplorably bad manners accused 
Mrs. Hawthorne of being responsible (as he fancied) for the novelist’s 
change of attitude towards him. He makes the “unfaithful friend” say: 


Poems of Sixty-five Years, pp. 118-119. The poem is not addressed to Hawthorne by 
name, yet there is no escaping the fact that it was addressed to him. It is one of the group 
called “Poems of the Heart’ in which the poet pays tribute to Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Alcott, Elizabeth Hoar, and Thoreau—one of whom is meant as the unfaithful friend. No 
quarrel can be shown with the others; indeed, in later life Channing wrote tributes to all 
the others save Hawthorne. On the other hand, it can be shown that Hawthorne changed 
his attitude towards Ellery Channing between 1850 and 1856. In the “Custom-House”’ 
sketch in The Scarlet Letter (1850), p. 25, Hawthorne refers to Ellery very much as he 
had done in Mosses from an Old Manse, but in the English Note-books, entry for Apr. 5, 
1856, Hawthorne writes, “as for Mr. Douglas Jerrold, he often reminded me of E—— 
C——, in the rich veins of the latter, both by his face and expression, and by a tincture 
of something at once wise and humorously absurd in what he said. But I think he has a 
kinder, more genial, wholesomer nature than E——.” 

Further, the portrait fits the novelist. Who loved solitude, retirement, etc., more than 
Hawthorne? Note that, in line 3 of the poem, Channing calls the unfaithful friend “the 
Student”—an epithet like “a scholar of rare worth” in line 4 of “Hawthorne in the Old 
Manse.” None other of the group is called student or scholar. Note especially how appro- 
priate to Hawthorne, because of his connection with the Salem Custom House, is the 
phrase, “my quarantine.” 

Moreover, the unfaithful friend had some connection with Lenox, where Ellery visited 
Hawthorne. The sonnet, “An Estranged Friend,” which immediately precedes “Unfaithful 
Friendship,” “was written, says the manuscript, ‘in the road between L. and S.,’ which I 
take to be Lenox and Stockbridge. The year must have been 1845 or 1846” (Sanborn’s 
headnote). Sanborn was unaware that Channing was in Lenox in 1851. Discretion would 
not have kept the poem out of the 1847 volume of Channing’s verse had it been written 
at that time. 
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. .. sad Poet! what art thou to me? 

More—I have married an angelic wife, 

Who wreathes with roses my enchanted life; 
Thou art superfluous—come not thou too near! 


This was not only execrably bad taste but sheer madness, for had 

he known Hawthorne, he would have realized the latter could never 
overlook this. Hawthorne would strike back and strike through the 
one where the blow would hurt most. The novelist never forgave an 
injury. Mr. Lee, one of the Inspectors in the Salem’s Custom House, 
“a notorious liar,’“* Hawthorne savagely lampooned in The Scarlet 
Letter as a creature possessing but a “very trifling admixture of moral 
and spiritual ingredients ... in barely enough measure to keep the 
old gentleman from walking on all fours’“*—all because he suspected 
the old gentleman of complicity in his own dismissal. Further, he re- 
tained this picture after Mr. Lee’s death,‘? blandly asserting in the 
Preface to the Second Edition, 
It appears to him, that the only remarkable features of the sketch are its frank 
and genuine good humor, and the general accuracy with which he has conveyed 
his sincere impressions of the characters therein described. As to enmity or ill 
feeling of any kind, personal or political, he utterly disclaims such motives. 


This ill assorts with his letter to his publisher, Field, on March 7, 1850, 
before the book was issued, “I shall catch it pretty smartly from my 
ill-wishers here in Salem on the score of this old Inspector... ’’* 
The Reverend Mr. Charles Upham, who was connected with the same 
affair in Hawthorne’s mind, was made hideous as Judge Pyncheon in 
The House of Seven Gables. With the passage of time the fierceness of 
Hawthorne’s temper has been forgotten. He was irresistible when 
aroused, and a frightened skipper with whom he had a run-in at Salem 
is said to have demanded of the authorities, ‘What in God’s name have 
you sent on board my ship as an inspector?’”®® In ‘‘Monsieur du Miroir,” 
a self-analytical study, he speaks of a temper that sometimes rose “to 
blood heat, fever heat, or boiling water heat, according to the measure 
of wrong which might seem to have fallen entirely on myself.’ Not 
without cause his publisher used to call him a “boned pirate.’ Ellery 
Channing knew not what he had baited. 

Hawthorne’s opportunity to strike indirectly and to hurt came with 
the death of Margaret Fuller from drowning off Fire Island on July 


“® American Note-books (R. Stewart), p. 123. Op. cit., pp. 15-17. 

“’ W. B. Cairns, A History of American Literature (New York, 1912), p. 312. 
*® Conway, p. 106. 49 American Note-books (R. Stewart), pp. liv, 288. 
5% Conway, p. 106. 8 Works, pop. ed., 11, 174. 

® Conway, p. 92. This is also attributed to Tom Appleton. 
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19, 1850. Miss Fuller, after editing the Dial, had gore to New York to 
work for Greeley on the Tribune. There she had fallen in love with a 
young Jew, James Nathan, and when he had gone abroad, had followed 
him with the intention of joining him in Europe, only to discover that 
he had (somewhat dishonorably) transferred his affections to another.* 
To forget this affair she had gone to Italy, plunged into the struggle for 
Italian freedom, and in the course of events met a young Italian marquis, 
whom she married and to whom she bore a child. The Marquis Ossoli, 
the wife, and son were lost when the Elizabeth, conveying them to 
America, was wrecked upon a sand bar in sight of land. Margaret died 
because she would not be parted from her husband and child.* 

While the grief of relatives and friends “was yet green,” Hawthorne 
published the devastating satire of Margaret Fuller found in The Blithe- 
dale Romance. As in the case of The Scarlet Letter, he again avowed his 
innocence so far as any personal satire was concerned. Yet no one of 
any intelligence was deceived by this. “Zenobia,’”’ says Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, “in Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance... will be 
identified with Margaret Fuller while the literature of the English lan- 
guage is read.” And that is precisely what Hawthorne intended. For 
the materials of his story Hawthorne reverted to his Brook Farm experi- 
ences—that communistic colony which only he joined after Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, and Elizabeth Peabody discussed it enthusiastically.*’ 
Margaret Fuller was never an active Associationist, not being willing 
to do the work required there,®* yet she spent a surprising amount of 
time at Brook Farm where she held “conversations” and led discus- 
sions.** For Hawthorne’s purposes this was enough to connect her with 
the Farm. 


% See Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller, 1845-1846, with an introd. by J. W. Howe (New 
York, 1903); Margaret Bell, Margaret Fuller (New York, 1930), pp. 171-208. 

* Memoirs of M.F.O., 11, pp. 341-352. 

% “These characters . . . are entirely fictitious. It would, indeed (considering how few 
amiable qualities he distributes among his imaginary progeny), be a most grievous wrong 
to his former excellent associates, were the author to allow it to be supposed he has been 
sketching any of their likenesses...’ Preface, The Blithedale Romance in Works, Pop. 
ed., 11, vii. 

5 Margaret Fuller Ossoli, p. 173. F. T. Fuller accepts the identification. 

57 The first discussion of the project was at Emerson’s with Alcott, Miss Fuller, and 
George Ripley in attendance, Jbid., pp. 180-181. Miss Fuller, after a first enthusiasm 
(Memoirs, 1, p. 57), became skeptical (Zbid., 1, pp. 72-75) much like Hawthorne himself 
later on. For Elizabeth Peabody, see: “A Glimpse at Christ’s Idea of Society,” Dia! 
(Oct., 1841), m, 214 ff. 

58 ““My position would be too uncertain here as I could not work.” Memoirs, 1, 75. 

® See Ibid., 1, pp. 73-80; Higginson, pp. 179-186; J. W. Howe, Margaret Fuller (Boston, 
1854), pp. 97-99; O. B. Frothingham, George Ripley (Boston, 1866), pp. 150-151. 
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In The Blithedale Romance, Zenobia, represented as an ardent cham- 
pion of woman’s rights, exerts a powerful fascination upon the younger 
members of her own sex. “A brilliant woman,” comments Hawthorne, 
“is often the object of the devoted admiration—it might almost be 
termed worship or idolatry—of some young girl,’’®® and he makes this 
the magnetism in his story which has drawn a little seamstress from 
Boston to the bleak farm community to worship at the feet of the mili- 
tant feminist, Zenobia. Who can doubt that he had in mind Margaret 
Fuller’s influence over his own wife, over Elizabeth Peabody, and over 
other women, any more than that he had in mind Miss Fuller’s champ- 
ionship of woman’s rights in Woman in the Nineteenth Century when he 
drew the character of Zenobia? As the story unfolds itself, Priscilla, 
the seamstress, substitutes for this unnatural love for Zenobia a strong 
passion for Hollingsworth, the blind philanthropist at the head of the 
community. The result is that Zenobia, who also loves Hollingsworth 
with a wild and unrestrained ardor, commits suicide by drowning herself 
in the brook behind the farm—a death which must forcibly have re- 
minded his readers of Margaret Fuller’s end. 

To be doubly sure that every reader made the identification he de- 
sired, Hawthorne reinforced the similarity of Zenobia and Margaret 
Fuller at every possible point—that is, at every point he could without 
flatly declaring the portraiture. For example, Zenobia not only resembles 
Margaret Fuller physically but is represented as always wearing exotic 
flowers in her hair—a habit of Miss Fuller’s.** When Priscilla first en- 
gages the attention of Hollingsworth, Hawthorne says that he caught 
on the face of Zenobia “‘a look that would have made the fortune of a 
tragic actress could she have borrowed it for the moment when she 
fumbles in her bosom for the concealed dagger. . . . ”” Then he dismisses 
this fancy, for this is New England not Italy*—the country indissolu- 
ably connected with Margaret Fuller’s name. As it develops in the story 
that Priscilla is half-sister to Zenobia, the narrator is suddenly struck 
with the resemblance of Priscilla to Margaret Fuller—here named 
specifically. 

Those who have made a study of the story have neglected altogether 
the central episode where a man by the name of Westervelt, a flashy, 
disagreeable stranger, comes to Blithedale, talks with Zenobia, then 


© Op. cit., p. 43. 

* At “receptions to literary friends” she presided as “a gracious hostess with a white 
japonica in her hair.” Higginson, p. 211. Note especially Miss Fuller’s “flower sketches” 
written for the Dial and other magazines (see [bid., pp. 96-97): “Inheriting a love of 
flowers . . . she gave to them meanings and mysticisms of her own.” 

® Op. cit., pp. 94-95. ® Tbid., p. 64. 
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later as a spiritualist uses Priscilla for a medium in a seance—until 
Hollingsworth breaks up the show and rescues the maiden. This is not 
a satire of an actual event, but it is an elaborate takeoff of an extended 
passage in one of Margaret Fuller’s popular books. In her Summer on 
the Lakes, published in 1844, Miss Fuller tells of reading a narrative by 
Justinus Kerner, called The Seeress of Prevorst, and then writes a dia- 
logue between herself, as Free Hope, and Good Sense, Old Church, and 
Self Poise, on the merits of Spiritualism, in which she defends it, re- 
marking, “You sometimes need such a field in which to wander va- 
grant.’ She then adds that in the New West where she is, “the Germans, 
the Norwegians, the Swedes” bring the mysticism of the Old World to 
the New and make a belief in it more plausible. Now Hawthorne got 
the name Westervelt from the list of those lost on the ship Elizabeth 
where the record is: “Henry Westervelt, seaman (Swede).” Thus the 
whole episode makes it clear that Hawthorne’s malice was aimed chiefly 
at Margaret Fuller. 

The most reprehensible part of the satire in The Blithedale Romance 
hints broadly at Margaret Fuller’s early and unfortunate love affairs, 
first with Sam Ward, who betrayed her,®’ and then with Nathan, who 
deserted her. Of Zenobia, Hawthorne writes: 


One subject, about which—very impertinently, moreover—I perplexed myself 
with a great many conjectures, was, whether Zenobia had ever been married. 
... If the great event of woman’s existence had been consummated, the world 
knew nothing of it, although the world seemed to know Zenobia well. 


And he concludes, ‘‘Zenobia is a wife—Zenobia has lived and loved!’’® 
—a conclusion he lets the events of the book reinforce. Malice, in lieu 
of any evidence, could go no further than the insinuations of The Blithe- 
dale Romance. However much Hawthorne resented the verses of Ellery 
Channing, he had no justification for this. 

Thus in The Blithedale Romance, which both Henry Adams and Henry 
James have praised for its literary merits beyond the novelist’s other 
books, Hawthorne took the fullest possible vengeance for his wounded 
feelings. From the deep he drew the body of Margaret Fuller and abused 
it to torment her relatives who had attacked him through his wife. 
But he did this with a temerity of which only he was conscious, for the 
man at heart was a devout Puritan, a firm believer, as story after story 


% At Home and Abroad, ed. A. B. Fuller (Boston, 1856), pp. 69-75. 

% Ibid., p. 75. ® Ibid., p. 451. 

67 Bell, pp. 113-115. Note that Margaret in the company of Sam Ward once called upon 
the Hawthornes. American Note-books (R. Stewart), p. 169. 

* Op. cit., pp. 57-58. * Tbid., p. 59. 
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of his proves, that vengeance belongs to the Lord. Hence there remains 
a chapter to be added to the tale. 

Hawthorne had enjoyed his revenge for but a few weeks’”® when a 
most awful punishment was visited upon him, best described by Sophia 
Hawthorne in a letter to Mrs. Peabody, on Friday, July 30, 1852: 


My dearest Mother,—This morning we received the shocking intelligence that 
Louisa Hawthorne [the novelist’s favorite sister] was lost in the destruction of 
the steamer Henry Clay on the Hudson on Wednesday, July 27. She has been 
at Saratoga Springs and with Mr. Deke for a fortnight, and was returning by 
way of New York, and we expected her here for a long visit . . . 

... All at once he [Julian] got up and went to the study—he had the intention 
of consoling his father... but his father had gone on the hill. . . . 


Hawthorne was seen no more that day according to his son, and accord- 
ing to Conway (who married his wife’s cousin) was “greatly affected” 
by Louisa’s tragic death™—she had died from drowning after leaping from 
the burning boat, it was later learned. More indicative of the effect 
upon Hawthorne, however, is the fact that he wrote no more fiction 
for six years, and then was uncertain and ineffective in his work. Yet 
in the end his hatred still burned, increased perhaps by resentment, 
and in the Italian Note-books he pronounced a judgment upon Margaret 
Fuller’s character which remains a permanent clue to his own. Pettiness, 
vindictiveness, and superstition, rather than sexual perversion, are the 
explanation. No wonder Emerson, who knew all the facts, hoped some 
day the man would display ‘‘a purer power’’”” than he ever did. Force 
and subtlety are in the novelist, but charity and justice are lacking. 
He is not here indicted; he indicted himself.” 
Oscar CARGILL 
New York University 


7 He finished the novel, May 1, 1852, and read proof on it throughout May. American 
Note-books (R. Stewart), p. 335. It was apparently published in June, 1852. 

" Life of Hawthorne, p. 143. 7 Journal, May 24, 1864. 

3 Ellery Channing had the final word in the controversy, but was so weak that he 
could not make up his mind whether it was expedient to assail Hawthorne or not. Conse- 
quently, under “Personalities” in his Thoreau: the Poet-N aturalist (Boston, 1873) he writes 
of the novelist: “ . . . He [Thoreau] wasted none of his precious jewels, his moments, upon 
epistles to the class of Rosa Matilda invalids, some of whom like leeches fastened upon 
his homely cuticle, but did not draw. Of this gilt vermoulu, the sugar-gingerbread of 
Sympathy, Hawthorne had as much. There was a blank simper, an insufficient sort of 
affliction, at your petted sorrow, in the story-teller—more consoling than the boiled 
macaroni of pathos. Hawthorne—swallowed up in the wretchedness of life, in that sar- 
donic puritan element that drips from the elms of his birthplace—thought it inexpressibly 
ridiculous that anyone should notice man’s miseries, these being his staple product. . . . 
It is believed that Hawthorne truly admired Thoreau. A vein of humour had they both; 
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and when they laughed, like Shelley, the operation was sufficient to split a pitcher. Haw- 
thorne could have said: ‘People live as long in Pepper Alley as on Salisbury Plain; and 
they live so much happier that an inhabitant of the first would, if he turned cottager, 
starve his understanding for want of conversation and perish in a state of mental in- 
feriority.’ Henry would never have believed it . . . [Thoreau] never went to nor voted 
at a town meeting . . . nor often did things he could not understand. In these respects 
Hawthorne mimicked him. The Concord novelist was a handsome, bulky character, with 
a soft, rolling gait. A wit said he seemed like a boned pirate. Shy and awkward, he dreaded 
the stranger in his gates; while, as inspector, he was employed to swear the oaths versus 
English colliers. When surveyor, finding rum sent to the African coast was watered, he ‘ 
vowed he would not ship another gill if it was anything but pure proof spirit. Such was E 
his justice to the oppressed. One of the things he most dreaded was to be looked at after a 
he was dead. Being at a friend’s demise, of whose extinction he had the care, he enjoyed— 
as if it had been a scene in some old Spanish novel—his success in keeping the waiters : 
from stealing the costly wines sent in to the sick. Careless of heat and cold indoors, he é 
lived in an aeolian-harp house, that could not be warmed: that he entered it by a trap j 
door from a ladder is false. Lovely, amiable, and charming, his absent-mindedness passed : 
for unsocial when he was hatching a new tragedy. As a writer he loves the morbid and 
lame. The “Gentle Boy” and “Scarlet Letter” eloped with the girls’ boarding schools. 
His reputation is master of his literary taste. His characters are not drawn from life; his 
plots and thoughts are often dreary, as he was himself in some lights. . . . ,”” pp. 257-259. 
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LVII 


THE HOUND, THE BAY HORSE, AND THE TURTLE- 
DOVE: A STUDY OF THOREAU AND VOLTAIRE 


E may search Henry D. Thoreau’s writings in vain for the name 

of Voltaire, or for a hint of influence by him. However, it is impos- 
sible to make a parallel study of the lives and works of these men without 
seeing many similarities. Thoreau was not accustomed to naming the 
source of his ideas. His writings are full of quotations, and he seldom 
takes the trouble of telling his readers where he found them. If we con- 
sider these two men side by side, we find, in spite of striking divergence, 
that the points of contact or likeness are more prevailing than are the 
points of difference. 

At the end of “L’ Epttre Dédicatoire” of Zadig, Voltaire signs his 
name “Sadi.” Thoreau felt a kinship with Sadi when he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines: “‘I know, for instance, that Sadi once entertained identically 
the same thoughts as I do, and thereafter I can find no essential dif- 
ference between Sadi and myself.’ Emerson wrote a poem called Saadi, 
and called Saadi his ideal poet. Nevertheless, keeping in mind the fact 
that Thoreau was Emerson’s disciple, and that he had many of the same 
ideas as Emerson and other Transcendentalists, we shall name the simi- 
larities between Thoreau and Voltaire in order to strengthen the paral- 
lelism, and to show the essential unity of their ideas. 

1. One of the interests which Thoreau and Voltaire had in common 
was Orientalism. We find frequent quotations from Zoroaster and Con- 
fucius in the works of both. 

2. We might accuse Thoreau with Voltaire of irreverence, mockery, 
and a lack of the finer feelings of religion, but we can also recognize in 
both a feeling akin to reverence in their manifest pantheism. Thus 
Thoreau says: Journals (op. cit., p. 8): 


In dark places and dungeons these words might perhaps strike root and grow, 
but utter them in daylight and their dusky hues are apparent. From this window 
I can compare the written with the preached word: within is weeping, and wail- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth; without, grainfields and grasshoppers, which give 
the lie direct. 


Voltaire says: 


Continuez 4 cultiver la vertu, 4 étre bienfaisant, 4 regarder toute superstition 
avec horreur ou pitié; mais adorez avec moi le dessein qui se manifeste dans toute 


1 Odell Shepard, The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1927), p. 147. 
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la nature, et par conséquent l’auteur de ce dessein, la cause primordiale et finale 
de tout.? 


3. In Zadig Voltaire gives a parable to illustrate the unconscious blind- 

ness which causes men to worship creed rather than God. Zadig went to 
a dinner where he sat at table with an Egyptian, an Indian, an inhabi- 
tant of Cathay, a Greek, a Celt, and several others. These men were 
quarrelling over the differences in their religious beliefs. Finally Zadig 
was able to reconcile them by proving to them that all of them loved 
God, and that, therefore, all of them had the same religion. Similarly 
Thoreau says: Journals (op. cit., p. 50): 
I do not prefer one religion or philosophy to another. I have no sympathy with 
the bigotry and ignorance which makes transient and partial and puerile distinc- 
tions between one man’s faith or form of faith and another’s. . . . To the phi- 
losopher all sects are alike. 


4. They were both reformers. One of the fields of Voltaire’s endeavors 
to reform the world was in religion. He could hardly be surpassed by 
anyone in his ardor to rid the world of superstition, which he was always 
careful to distinguish from religion. In order to combat superstition, 
persecutions, fanaticisms, intolerance, abuses of various kinds, he had to 
fight public opinion which was securely locked in the powers of the 
Church. Violence, ridicule, shocking indelicacies, any weapon to which 
he could lay tongue or pen, were necessary in order to get him a hearing. 
Although many people still consider Voltaire’s writings anathema, 
Thoreau, the great lover of truth, could not have failed to see through 
the turgid waters of obscenity to the clear depths below—to the de- 
termined purpose of reform which necessitated violent and excessive 
language. Thoreau’s interest in reform is evident in the following inci- 
dent. He was deeply grieved and concerned by the conduct of the 
Northern statesmen with regard to slavery. His opposition to this crime 
was confined to helping slaves across the border whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. But once this pacifist broke all his habits of 
laissez faire. It was the occasion of the arrest of John Brown. Thoreau 
was profoundly moved, and, in reply to counsels for caution, with de- 
fiant disregard for his own safety, he made his impassioned speech in 
defense of his friend. Could Thoreau have read about the hundreds of 
efforts which Voltaire made to relieve the oppressed without a feeling of 
sympathy? The famous Calas affair was only one out of a long lifetime. 
He wrote numerous pleas in favor of freeing the serfs of Mont-Jura, and 
drew up an Etrait d’ un mémoire pour I’ entiére abolition de la servitude en 
France. 


? George R. Havens, Le Dictionnaire Philosophique, Selections from Voltaire (New York: 
The Century Publishing Company, 1930), p. 361. 
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5. Channing says, ““Metaphysics was his aversion.’ This aversion is 
another point of agreement with Voltaire, in 1734 Voltaire wrote the 
Traité de Métaphysique, an attempt at a systematic exposition of the 
elements of metaphysics. Later he wrote various satires and passages in 
which he expresses the belief that man is not made to know the intimate 
nature of things, nor the explanation of infinity and creation. 

6. In Candide, a philosophical novel, Voltaire holds up to ridicule the 
optimism of Pope and Leibnitz. Candide decides that the only thing for 
him to do is to cultivate his garden. In the last chapter of the book we 
learn that man was born in order to live in the convulsions of trouble, 
or in the lethargy of boredom. “ ‘Travaillons sans raisoner,’ dit Martin, 
‘c’est le seul moyen de rendre la vie supportable.’ ”’ The last line in the 
novel is: “Il faut cultiver notre jardin.” Voltaire was contemplating 
living at Ferney at the time he was writing this novel. Did he have hopes 
of gaining some consolation from a close association with Nature? Dis- 
gust with metaphysics is the basis of Candide, and the author advances 
the opinion that man “‘peut seulement calculer, mesurer, peser, et ex- 
perimenter.” This is exactly what Voltaire did at Ferney, among many 
other things. One of his chief interests there was the encouragement of 
agriculture. He called the whole thing his “experiment.” At the time 
there were many “experiments” of the kind, but with different motives. 
The Transcendentalist Brook Farm experiment was perhaps an effort 
to put into practice something on the order of Plato’s theoretical plan 
for his group of ‘“Guardians.’’ Rousseau sought a secluded retreat, not 
like Voltaire, in order to soothe his grief and loneliness by an association 
with Nature, but like a wild animal which crawls into a hole to lick his 
wounds. Can it be that Thoreau, reading Candide, saw a great likeness 
to himself, to his own disillusionment and unhappiness? Perhaps he had 
already been hurt by Emerson’s icy reserve, by his refusal to admit him 
to the closest intimacy, when he decided to go to Walden. He may have 
felt that it was worth while to imitate Voltaire in his retreat to Ferney 
“to calculate, to measure, to weigh, and to experiment.” 

So much have these two writers in common that a question arises con- 
cerning the possible influence of Voltaire upon Thoreau. It is extremely 
improbable that a man as scholarly and as widely read as was Henry D. 
Thoreau, who had the opportunity of reading for hours at a time in the 
libraries of New York and Boston, who read French as easily as he did 
English, and who was interested in philosophy and called himself a 
philosopher, could have failed to be acquainted with the works of 
Voltaire. 

After taking note of these various similarities, a possible interpretation 


3 William E. Channing, Thoreau, Poet-N aturalist (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1873), p. 41. 
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of Thoreau’s most famous puzzle presents itself. The symbols in the 
title of this paper are found in Voltaire’s Zadig. They occur in the same 
grouping, and the context leads us to assume that Thoreau borrowed 
them from this source. A comparison of the stories, and especially of the 
philosophical conclusions which Voltaire draws, with the ideals and feel- 
ings of Thoreau as revealed in his Journal seems to evince some signii- 
cance. 

There has been a great deal of conjecture about Thoreau’s meaning 
when he wrote in Walden: 


I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle-dove, and am still on their trail. 
Many are the travellers I have spoken concerning them, describing their tracks 
and what calls they answered to. I have met one or two who have heard the 
hound, and the tramp of the horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind a 
cloud, and they seem as anxious to recover them as if they had lost them them- 
selves.‘ 


Emerson makes reference to this quotation, but does not attempt to ex- 
plain it. Speaking of Thoreau, he says: 


He had many reserves, an unwillingness to exhibit to profane eyes what was 
still sacred in his own, and knew well how to throw a poetic veil over his ex- 
perience. All readers of Walden will remember his mythical record of his dis- 
appointments.® [Then follows the above quotation from Walden.] 


Emerson admits (op. cit., p. 389) that he does not know the meaning 
of this puzzle and continues: “His riddles were worth the reading, and | 
confide that, if at any time I do not understand the expression, it is yet 
just.” Mr. H. A. Page suggests a possible meaning. He says: 


He believed in the unsophisticated man, and was unwearied in the search for 
him. What if such be the meaning in this fine passage—a bit of experience dis- 
guised in parable? [He quotes the same passage from Walden.] Were not the 
woodchopper whom Thoreau met at Walden, and Joe Polis, the Indian guide, 
good examples of the unsophisticated man?* 


Dr. Francis H. Allen gives the following note in Walden (op. cit., p. 371): 


“T long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle-dove.”’ These may be taken 
to represent the vague desires and aspirations of man’s spiritual nature, things 
we seek for as belonging of a right to us, but existing somewhere out of our reach. 


* Walden, by Henry David Thoreau, with introduction and notes by Francis H. Allen, 
Associate editor of Thoreau’s Journal (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1910), p. 18. 

5 The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1904), 
x, 476. 

6 (A. H. Japp), Thoreau: His Life and Works (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1877), 
p. 145. 
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In an essay on Thoreau John Burroughs says: 


Thoreau said he was a mystic, Transcendentalist, and natural philosopher. He 
said that men should not be scientists of Nature, but should look through and 
beyond her. He searched for the “‘fine effluence”’ in Nature. This “‘fine effluence” 
is what he meant by the hound, the horse, and the turtle-dove.’ 


In order to convey a clear idea of my assumption of the meaning of 
Thoreau’s symbols—the hound, the horse, and the turtle-dove—it is 
necessary to discuss the story of Zadig slightly, and to give the stories 
as they are found in Voltaire’s novel. Zadig, a religious man without 
prejudices, profoundly versed in all knowledge of his time, a scholar and 
a sage, in every way such a man as Voltaire, falls from prosperity into a 
deplorable state of misfortune. He experiences vicissitudes without num- 
ber, in which he becomes disillusioned. In each of his adventures, the 
superiority of his reason and the philosophical beliefs which he holds 
help to enlighten him and to lead him to an interpretation of the meaning 
of life in general. He makes his conclusions at the end of each chapter, 
and the general trend is that it is impossible to be happy in this life. 

The most famous episode of this novel, and the one which concerns us 
at present, is the one in which Zadig displays that sagacity which has 
become proverbial, and which was developed by his habit of close ob- 
servation. In this respect Thoreau was most certainly the equal of Zadig. 
One day, walking in a wood, Zadig saw a eunuch of the Queen who asked 
him if he had seen the Queen’s dog. Zadig described the dog minutely, 
but said that he had not seen it. Later he met the King’s master of 
hounds who asked him if he had seen the King’s horse. Zadig gave a full 
description of the horse, but said that he had not seen it. Of course he 
was suspected of having stolen the horse and the dog. He was arrested 
and fined unjustly. 

At another time Zadig wrote some verses for a fair lady, then tore 
them across once and threw them away. His enemy, L’Envieux, found 
one piece of the torn tablet and sent it to the King. They appeared to be 
lines of a short meter making complete sense, which expressed abuse of 
the King, instead of praise as they had done when whole. He was arrested 
and put into prison and was not allowed to plead his cause. When he was 
preparing for his death, a pet parrot brought to the King the other half 
of the verses. He immediately saw his error and made reparations to 
Zadig. Zadig began to believe that it is not so difficult to be happy. At 
the end of the next chapter are the words, “I am then finally happy.” But 
he was mistaken. 


Zadig, ayant remercié le roi et la reine, alla remercier aussi le perroquet: ‘Bel 


7 John Burroughs, ‘Essay on Thoreau,” Century Magazine, 11 (July, 1882), 368. 
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oiseau,”’ lui dit-il, ‘‘c’est vous qui m’avez sauvé la vie, et qui m’avez fait premier 
ministre: la chienne et le cheval de leurs Majestées m’avaient fait beaucoup de 
mal, mais vous m’avez fait du bien. Voila donc de quoi dépendent les destins des 
hommes. Mais,’’ ajouta-il, “un bonheur si étrange sera peut étre bientét éva- 
noui.”’ Le perroquet répondit: “Oui.’’* 


L’ Année littéraire, 1 (1767), 145, reproaches Voltaire for having taken 
the idea of this chapter—that is, the one containing the stories of the 
horse and the dog—from the Chevalier de Mailly, anonymous author of 
Le Voyage et les Aventures des trois Princes de Sarendip, translated from 
the Persian in 1719. The thought occurred to me that Thoreau might 
have found these three symbols in these Persian stories; however, there 
is no mention made of the third story, and there would have been, with- 
out doubt, if the editors of L’ Année littéraire had been able to find it. 
Furthermore, in the third story there is a striking resemblance to Vol- 
taire’s experience when he was imprisoned in the Bastile in 1717 as a 
punishment for having written a satirical poem, Les J’ai vu, which, as 
M. Lanson says, “he might well have written but as it chanced had not.”’ 
It is probably an adaptation of this incident. Another reason for thinking 
so is that he calls one of the judges Yebor, and this is an anagram of 
Boyer, a religious fanatic who persecuted Voltaire. 

The apparent discrepancy in the use of the word hound for la chienne 
may be explained by Thoreau’s love of musical sounds and he preferred 
the euphonious word hound (which in Old English as well as in German 
means any kind of a dog) to the word dog. Also hound is alliterative with 
horse. Thoreau, the poet, felt impelled to make his sentences rhythmical. 
Therefore it was necessary to prefix the adjective bay to horse, as well as 
to translate oiseau as turtle-dove, in order to complete his measures. If 
the word dog, horse, and bird are substituted for the ones which Thoreau 
used, the lack of rhythm is apparent. It may be that the vowel sound in 
trail suggested the vowel sound in bay. The music in Thoreau’s prose is 
one of its charms, and we know that he had an ear which was sensitive 
to poetic values. However, this is a small consideration as compared with 
Thoreau’s meaning of the symbols, if we keep this possible source in 
mind. He not only uses essentially the same words, but says, describing 
their tracks, which is an indispensable feature of the stories in Zadig. 

No one who reads Thoreau’s Journal can doubt that he was dis- 
illusioned in his search of the ideal friend. In many passages he expresses 
the deepest longing: Journals (op. cit. p. 102): “It would give me such 
joy to know that a friend had come to see me, and yet that pleasure I 
seldom experience.” 


8 Condorcet, uvres Complétes de Voltaire (Paris: Garnier Fréres, 1879), xx1, 37-46. 
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We can trace the slow disintegration of the friendship between Emer- 
son and Thoreau, which had never reached the divine pinnacle of 
Thoreau’s ideal. How can we better account for the meaning in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a letter which he wrote Mr. W. (the initial which 
Emerson used when he edited Thoreau’s letters) on April, 26, 1857, at 
the time when the rupture between him and Emerson was growing wider, 
than to refer it to his friendship with Emerson? “If others have their 
losses which they are busy repairing, so have I mine, and their hound and 
horse may be the symbols of some of them.’’® 

Surely the most acute misery and heartache gave rise to the following 
lines: Journals (op. cit., pp. 263-265): 

And now another friendship has ended . . . I am sensible not only of a moral, 
but even a grand physical pain, such as the gods may feel, about my head and 
breast. . . . This rending of a tie, it is not my work but thine. 


Perhaps Thoreau thought of the dove vanishing behind a cloud when, 
speaking of associations with his neighbors, he wrote these lines: Journals 
(op. cit., p. 6): 

With beating heart he fares him forth, by the light of the stars, to this meeting 
of the gods. But this illusion speedily vanishes. What at first seemed nectar and 
ambrosia, is discovered to be bohea and short gingerbread. 


Zadig asked the bird: “‘A happiness so strange will soon have vanished 
perhaps?” and the bird answered, “Yes.’’ Thoreau may have remem- 
bered this answer made by the bird when he wrote the above fantasy. 
We know that he did not get this philosophy from Emerson who says, 
“We can make our dreams come true’’: if not Emerson, perhaps it was 
from Voltaire. 

Considering the evidence presented, can we not find some ground for 
believing that Thoreau’s philosophical and religious ideas were colored 
and augmented by his acquaintance with Voltaire and by his close kin- 
ship with him? At any rate, the evidence seems to indicate that he may 
have thought these symbols, which Voltaire used to represent dis- 
illusionment and the unsuccessful search for happiness, pertinently 
significant in the shy reticence of his own heart. 

EpITH PEAIRS 

West Virginia University 


* Letters of H. D. Thoreau, edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1888), p. 102. 
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LVIII 
SWINBURNE’S MATURE STANDARDS OF CRITICISM 


| arses the standpoint ef his literary criticism, we may say that 
Swinburne’s mature period began in the year 1867, after his defense 
of the Poems and Ballads, when he turned to an absorbing interest in the 
freedom of Italy, and began to write poems of fervent patriotism. This 
inevitably led him away from his intransigeant defense of art for art’s 
sake, which had played so large a part in the Blake, and had helped to 
shape all his main criticism through Poems and Reviews, in 1866.! 

In discussing his mature standards of criticism, one is naturally first 
interested in his attitude toward the art for art’s sake theory. This was 
not completely set forth till 1872, in his review of Hugo’s L’Année 
Terrible. There Swinburne says of the formula of art for art’s sake: 


Taken as an affirmative, it is a precious and everlasting truth. No work of art has 
any worth in it that is not done on the absolute terms of art . . . on the other 
hand we refuse to admit that art of the highest kind may not ally itself with 
moral or religious passion, with the ethics or the politics of a nation or an age. 
It does not detract from the poetic supremacy of Aeschylus and of Dante, of 
Milton and of Shelley, that they should have been pleased to put their art to 
such use: nor does it detract from the sovereign greatness of other poets that 
they should have had no note of song for any such theme.* 


This is in contrast with his earlier emphasis that art produced in the 
service of morals or politics or religion, or for any end but itself, could 
not possibly be true art.* His new view is already indicated, though not 
elaborated, in the preface to the selections from Coleridge, in 1869, where 
Swinburne says that Dante or Shelley, ‘‘the poets of moral faith and pas- 
sion,”’ could not have given us a Hamlet or a Faust, any more than 
Shakespeare and Goethe could have given us a Divina Commedia, or a 
Prometheus Unbound. “Let us give thanks for each after their kind to 
nature and the fates.’* By the time he comes to write a criticism of 
Wilkie Collins in 1889, he goes so far as to say, apropos of Dickens: 
Nothing can be more fatuous than to brand all didactic or missionary fiction as 
an illegitimate or inferior form of art: the highest works in that line fall short 
only of the highest ever achieved by man.° 

Beginning with the Notes on the Text of Shelley, in 1869, Swinburne 


1 See Georges Lafourcade, La Jeunesse de Swinburne, Vol. 11 (Université de Strasbourg, 
1928). 

? Works, xm, 242-244.—All the references in this paper, unless otherwise noted, are 
to the Complete Works of Swinburne, Bonchurch Edition, ed. E. Gosse and T. J. Wise 
(London: Wm. Heinemann, 1925-27). 3 See for example “Blake,” xv1, 133-140. 

4 xv, 147. 5 xv, 305. 
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gives frequent praise to authors specifically for the prophetic and 
evangelistic quality of their work. He couples Shelley’s name with Mil- 
ton’s, saying: 

It is enough that our country may count among her sons two of the greatest 


among those great poets who have also been prophets and evangelists of per- 
sonal and national, social and spiritual freedom.‘ 


In Hugo’s Légende des Siécles, 


we find those poems the loftiest and the loveliest which have in them most of 
that prophetic and passionate morality which makes the greatest poet, in this 
as in some other ages, as much a seer as a singer, an evangelist no less than 
an artist.’ 


In his later work Swinburne even startles us occasionally by going out of 
his way to make some literary artist an exponent of a social gospel. 
Apropos of King Lear’s speech in the storm scene, he says of Shake- 
speare: 


Not political reform, but social revolution as beneficent and as bloodless, as 
absolute and as radical, as enkindled the aspiration and the faith of Victor Hugo, 
is the keynote of the creed and the watchword of the gospel according to Shake- 
speare. Not, of course, that it was not his first and last aim to follow the impulse 
which urged him to do good work for its own sake and for love of his own art: 
but this he could not do without delivery of the word that was in him—the word 
of witness against wrong done by oversight as well as by cruelty, by negligence 
as surely as by crime.* 


Like Swinburne, Shakespeare is a spiritual democrat and socialist: 


A poet of revolution he is not, as none of his country in that generation could 
have been: but as surely as the author of Julius Caesar has approved himself 
in the best and highest sense of the word at least potentially a republican, so 
surely has the author of King Lear avowed himself in the only good and rational 
sense of the words a spiritual if not a political democrat and socialist.* 


Yet even in his later years Swinburne insists that however art may lend 
itself to patriotism or religion, it must keep its own values. 


A school of poetry subordinated to any school of doctrine, subjugated and 
shaped and utilized by any moral idea to the exclusion of native impulse and 
Spiritual instinct 
will never produce good art.'° 

A general consideration of Swinburne’s mature standards of judgment 
involves the question: in how far are those judgments ethical? Swinburne 


* “Notes on the Text of Shelley,” xv, 397. 7 “La Légende des Siécles,’’ xim, 117. 


* “King Lear,” xt, 239. * “Three Stages of Shakespeare,” x1, 125-126. 
1° Ttalics mine. “Wordsworth and Byron,” x1v, 160. 
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seems to deny any ethical standards when he says, ““The worth of a poem 
has properly nothing to do with its moral meaning or design.”" And 
again, “The rule of art is not the rule of morals.” And yet again, 
wherever there is the highest degree of imagination and harmony, “even 
though the ethical or critical faculty should be conspicuous by its ab- 
sence—there, and only there, is the best and highest poetry.” 

In accordance with the extreme dogmas of /’ art pour I’ art, he once 
goes so far as to exalt form above content, saying, “I revere form or 
harmony as the high one law of all art.” But this is in 1867, while the 
art for art’s sake doctrines are still sounding in his ears. Even in that same 
year he shows that he really does not place form above content, when he 
praises Morris at the expense of Tennyson. 

In form, in structure, in composition, few poems can be more faultless than those 
of Mr. Tennyson, few faultier than those of Mr. Morris, which deal with the 
legend of Arthur and Guenevere. 


But Morris’s are nevertheless the greater, he decides, because they have 
the perception and expression of tragic truth, the sure and broad touch 
of passion.”® 

Swinburne defines form or harmony as “a heat of spiritual life guiding 
without constraining the bodily grace of motion.’ It is something 
higher than mere beauty, for it can mould into a flawless unity even 
strong and terrible things; thus in Shakespeare’s third period we find 
beauty transfigured into harmony, ‘‘an exchange unquestionably for the 
better.”"” Many technical elements are included in the quality of har- 
mony, though they do not constitute it. Sureness of instinct in wording 
Swinburne praises highly, as when he says that Morris may fairly be 
matched with Chaucer “for simple sense of right, for grace and speed of 
step,’’!* or that Rossetti’s verse “works on its way without halt or jar or 
collapse.’® He demands, of course, unity and structure, quoting Goethe 
as saying of Marlowe’s Faustus, “How greatly is it all planned,” and 
adding himself, ‘‘the first requisite of all great work.’”° He has a re- 
markable ear for subtleties of meter, and regularly comments on perfec- 
tion or imperfection in the metrical handling.” He notes the part that 
rhyme, assonance, and alliteration can play in lyric poetry, as in “the 
high and ample harmony” of Kubla Khan.” He distinguishes between 


u “T’Année Terrible,” xm, 243. 12 Tbid., p. 242. 

18 “Wordsworth and Byron,” x1v, 161. 4 “Arnold,” xv, 115. 

46 “Morris,” xv, 52-53. 18 “Rossetti,” xv, 4. 

17 “Three Stages of Shakespeare,” x1, 138. 18 “Morris,” xv, 55. 
19 “Rossetti,” xv, 5. 20 “Marlowe,” x1, 272. 

*! See for instance “Morris,” xv, 61, and “Arnold,” xv, 99-101. 

% “Coleridge,” xv, 146. 
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the qualities proper to different types of poetry, as when he sets forth 
excellently the qualities demanded by the ballad form.” He has definite 
opinions on the value of rhyme.™ 

But in spite of Swinburne’s emphasis on “harmony,” and his skill in 
handling matters of technique, he is far from underrating the content, 
the ethical bearing, even the “moral meaning or design,” of the works of 
literature he discusses. He does not exalt the form of a work above its 
spirit. His judgments always include the ethical, as will become clear as 
this paper progresses. Over and over again he reminds us 


that the inner and the outer qualities of a poet’s work are of their very nature 
indivisible; that any criticism is of necessity worthless which looks to one side 
only, whether it be to the outer or the inner quality of the work.* 


For a sample of what he can do in a skilful handling of the technical plus 
the more spiritual qualities of poetry, one should read his long study, 
The Three Stages of Shakespeare, in which he distinguishes between the 
works of Shakespeare’s different periods on the basis both of technique 
and of spirit. 

Since, then, Swinburne demands not only form or harmony but a 
“complete unity of spirit and style,’ the next point to consider is his 
outlook on the spirit behind the form. One thing he asks for is indi- 
viduality of note. He admires “a strong personal tone of character 
stamped and ingrained into a man’s work.’”’ He sees in Rossetti 


that particular colour and flavour which distinguishes each master’s work from 
that of all other masters, and by want of which you may tell merely good work 
from wholly great work. 


The same praise of individuality is given to Arnold, to Morris, to 
Simeon Solomon, to Coleridge, all within the period from 1867 to 1871. 
Evidently during that period the matter of individual stamp of character 
is particularly present to Swinburne’s mind.?® 

This might lead us to believe that Swinburne values all types of char- 
acter equally, so long as they are definite and clear. Not at all. He does 
justice to many types of character and many styles of work; neverthe- 
less, he does value some spiritual qualities more highly than others. And 
it is with the question of what spiritual qualities he values most highly 
that we reach the most interesting part of this study. 


% “Rossetti,” xv, 27. 

™* Apropos of Whitman, in “Under the Microscope,” xv1, 415, note. 

% “Three Stages of Shakespeare,” x1, 7; see pp. 7-9. See also “Arnold,” xv, 89, and 
“Under the Microscope,” xv1, 415-416. % “Rossetti,” xv, 26. 

we ,? xv, 62. 38 “Rossetti,” xv, 44. 

% “Arnold,” xv, 93; “Morris,” xv, 51-52; “Simeon Solomon,” xv, 458; “Coleridge,” 
xv, 141, 
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The general tendency can be summed up in a sentence: Whenever 
Swinburne makes a choice between two qualities, he always gives the 
preference to the higher, loftier, nobler. Noble is one of the most fre- 
quently used adjectives in his mature work. 

He appreciates, in the first place, vigor of thought, “that shaping 

force of intellect which can grasp and mould its subject without strain 
and without relaxation.’** Arnold’s Resignation is “an unspotted and 
unbroken model of high calm thought.’”* But his Empedocles is even 
greater, because it is deeper and stronger, presenting the gospel of “‘intel- 
lectual self-reliance, self-dependence, self-respect.’ Swinburne prefers 
Arnold’s most lofty poems to some he has written more mediocre in in- 
tellectual strength, and hopes that he will keep out of “the lowlands of 
depression and dubiety.” 
Nothing is to be made by an artist out of scepticism, half-hearted or double- 
hearted doubts or creeds; nothing out of mere dejection and misty mental 
weather. Tempest or calm you may put to use, but hardly a flat fog... We 
must have light though it be lightning, and air though it be storm.* 


Shakespeare’s greatness is partly intellectual: 

“The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye,” whose empire of thought and 
whose reach of vision no other man’s faculty has ever been found competent 
to match, are Shakespeare’s alone forever. 


If Swinburne believes that the more vigorous and lofty the thought 
the better, he cherishes also height of emotion. Dante and Villon are 
more wonderful and more precious than Chaucer because they excel him 
“in depth of passion and height of rapture, in ardour and intensity of 
vision or sense.’ Marston is less great than Webster because he has 
“less exaltation and perfection of feeling, less tenderness of emotion, less 
nobility of passion.’ 

One of the qualities Swinburne values most highly is lyric power, the 
gift of song. But here also he makes a distinction. “The highest lyrical 
work is either passionate or imaginative,” and of these two, the pas- 
sionate is the higher.*” Coleridge is the greatest poet of the imaginative 
kind. “Of passion he has nothing; but for height and perfection of imagi- 
native quality he is the greatest of lyric poets.’** Dante and Shelley, 
Milton and Hugo, however, are greater than Coleridge, because of their 
“Jove and faith,” their ‘‘heroic beauty of moral passion.”** And yet 
Swinburne refuses to blame Coleridge because he is not like the very 


© “Nichol’s Hannibal,” xv, 464. 31 “Arnold,” xv, 86. 

3 Tbid., p. 72. 35 Ibid. pp. 97-98. 4 “Webster,” x1, 281. 
% “Short Notes on English Poets,” xrv, 101. %6 “‘Webster,” x1, 314. 

37 “Coleridge,”’ xv, 154. 38 Tbid., p. 154. 39 Tbid., p. 147. 
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greatest. “None of these could have done his work. ... Let us give 
thanks for each after their kind.’“° 

One of the qualities which appeals most to Swinburne is sublimity, the 
gift “which alone can make a poet, in the proper sense of the word, 
great.’ Marlowe is the first great English poet because he is the first 
sublime English poet. His Faustus has ‘‘the qualities of terror and splen- 
dour,” “intensity of purpose and sublimity of note.’ “The peculiar 
note of Wordsworth’s genius at its very highest is that of sublimity in 
tenderness.’’** Very largely on the basis of sublimity, Swinburne con- 
siders that certain great men are both Olympians and Titans, gods and 
giants. Aischylus, Dante, Michel Angelo, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
and Hugo 


have the lightning as well as the light of the world, and in hell they have com- 
mand as in heaven; they can see in the night as by day.“ 


Along with sublimity are frequently found pity and terror. Webster’s 
preéminence lies in his “command of terror.” 


Except in Aeschylus, in Dante, and in Shakespeare, I at least know not where 
to seek for passages which in sheer force of tragic and noble horror—to the 
vulgar shock of ignoble or brutal horror he never condescends to submit his 
reader or subdue his inspiration—may be set against the subtlest, the deepest, 
the sublimest passages of Webster.“ 


He has the “‘coequal mastery of terror and pity, undiscoloured and un- 
distorted.’“* One of Tennyson’s greatest poems is Rizpah, because it is 
a marvellous evocation of the qualities of pity and terror.‘” Of pathetic 
effects, the most irresistible is trenchant, not tender. Wordsworth’s 
pathos 


is an iron pathos . . . Because he is dull and dry and hard, when set by the side 
of a great lyrist or dramatist; because of these faults and defects, he is so intense 
and irresistible when his iron hand has hold of some chord which it knows how 
to play upon. 


In all these matters of thought and emotion, then, Swinburne prefers the 
high note: profound thought, deep emotion, passionate rather than the 
merely imaginative type of lyric power, sublimity, pity and terror, and 
iron pathos. 

When we come now to the handling of character, we find the same 
preference for the lofty and profound. Dramatic capacity is the greatest 


 Tbid., p. 147. 41 “Marlowe,” x1, 271. * Tbid., p. 273. 
* “Wordsworth and Byron,” xrv, 225. “ “Coleridge,” xv, 141. 
“ “Webster,” x1, 294. # Tbhid., p. 304. 


‘7 “Tennyson and Musset,” xtv, 303-304. 48 “Arnold,” xv, 88. 
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essential of the dramatic poet, and even of the novelist: the capacity to 
see deeply into human nature, to present it forcefully, to give us the im- 
pression of lofty truth. Thus, Shakespeare is the greatest dramatist be- 
cause he has the deepest insight into character. “The supreme genius of 
all times” begins in the second stage of his work 
to meddle with the mysteries and varieties of human character, to handle its 
finer and more subtle qualities, to harmonize its more untuned and jarring dis- 
cords; giving here and thus the first proof of . . . a sovereign and serene capacity 
to fathom the else unfathomable depths of spiritual nature, to solve its else 
insoluble riddles, to reconcile its else irreconcilable discrepancies.‘ 
Great genius can make us feel that we are seeing life as it actually is. 
Webster has “the crowning gift of imagination, the power to make us 
realize that thus and not otherwise it was, that thus and not otherwise it 
must have been.’ In The A fliction of Margaret, Wordsworth “has come 
as near as high poetry can come to the actual expression of very life 
itself in consummate and impeccable simplicity of tragic truth.”™ 

A great writer will, indeed, elevate and ennoble the characters he 
presents. Webster has taken the historic story of Vittoria, the Duchess 
of Bracciano, but not presented it as it was historically. If he had done 
so, 
it would have been merely a criminal melodrama, compiled by the labour and 
vivified by the talent of an able theatrical journeyman. The one great follower 
of Shakespeare . . . has recognized with Shakespearean accuracy and delicacy 
of instinct, the necessity of ennobling and transfiguring his characters if their 
story was to be made acceptable to the sympathies of any but an idle or an 
ignoble audience.* 
Even the villains must be lofty and large of design, as is Shelley’s Cenci. 
The august and horrible figure is painted as naturally as nobly; his rage and 
his religion, the loathing that underlies his lust . . . his faith in God and fury 
against good, his splendid exaltation of spirit into a passionate and winged 
rapture of ardent hatred or fiery joy, consummate in that last outbreak as of 
all the fumes and flames of hell at once.* 


Even in the realistic handling of character, elevation is desirable: 


The word realism has a higher and a baser sense; there is the grand spiritual 
realism of Balzac or Browning, as well as the crude and facile realism, or vulgar- 
ism, rather, of writers wanting alike in spirit and in form.“ 


This matter of lofty truth in the handling of character brings us to an 


4 “Three Stages of Shakespeare,” x1, 56. % “Webster,” x1, 281. 
§ “Wordsworth and Byron,” xtv, 217. 8 “Webster,” x1, 299. 

® “Notes on the Text of Shelley,” xv, 383. 

* “Notes on the Text of Shelley,” xv, 381, note. 
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interesting point in Swinburne’s work, his conception of the “moral” 
in art. Beginning with the essay on Ford, in 1871, the word moral occurs 
over and over again in Swinburne’s criticism. One of the most frequent 
implications is that to be moral a dramatist must be true to the highest 
truth, particularly as to character. His comment on Rossetti’s Jenny is 
enlightening: 

Without a taint on it of anything coarse or trivial, without shadow or suspicion 
of any facile or vulgar aim at pathetic effect of a tragical or moral kind, it cleaves 
to absolute fact and reality closer than any common preacher or realist could 
come; no side of the study is thrown out or thrown back into false light or furtive 
shadow; but the purity and nobility of the high and ardent pathos are qualities 
of a moral weight and beauty beyond reach of any rivalry. 


Particularly a dramatist who handles rightly “the aesthetic side of 
ethics,’ will give us a noble handling of character. One of Ford’s plays 
is utterly indecent, unseemly and unfit for handling. The conception is essen- 
tially foul because it is essentially false . . . There is a coarseness of moral fibre 
in the whole work.” 


The falseness consists in holding up to our admiration as the heroine a 
woman who is really coarse and vile—that is, in asking our admiration 
for something ignoble. 

In the play ‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore, which is a truly great play, there 
is nevertheless a moral defect, for Ford has made the priest party to a 
gross deception, though he was supposed to be a “type of sincere and 
holy charity.” 
The jarring and startling effect of such moral discords weakens the poet’s hold 
on the reader by the shock they give to his faith and sympathy. Beaumont and 
Fletcher have sinned heavily in the same way; and the result is that several of 
their virtuous characters are more really and more justly offensive to the natural 
sense, more unsavoury to the spiritual taste, than any wantonness of words or 
extravagance of action can make their representative figures of vice. 


Swinburne calls the betrothal of Oliver to Celia in As You Like It “a 
sacrifice of moral beauty or spiritual harmony to the necessities and 
traditions of the stage,’** and “that one unlucky slip of the brush which 
has left so ugly a_little smear in one corner of the canvas.”* 


* “Rossetti,” xv, 34. # “Middleton,” x1, 339. 81 “Ford” xr1, 381-382. 

* “Ford,” x11, 386. & “Three Stages of Shakespeare,” x1, 110. 

® Tbid., p. 109, 110. For other references in the Age of Shakespeare to the “moral” 
effect depending on character nobly presented, see “Webster,” x1, 289, 296-297, 312-313; 
“Dekker,” x1, 327-328; “Marston,” x1, 355; “Middleton,” x1, 392-393, 400-401; “Hey- 
wood,” x1, 445, 447. For other cases where there is the same implication without the 
actual use of the word “moral,” see “Dekker,” x1, 324, 328-329; “Marston,” x1, 368, 375, 
377. 





878 Swinburne’s Mature Standards of Criticism 


A most entertaining example of Swinburne’s “moral” criticism on the 
ground of character-handling is his condemnation of Tennyson’s Jdylls 
of the King. He says that “the moral tone of the Arthurian story has been 
on the whole lowered and degraded by Mr. Tennyson’s mode of treat- 
ment.”*! The original Morte D’Arthur legend is a story of inevitable 
retribution at the hand of Fate, Arthur having unconsciously sinned by 
incest with his half-sister, from which union was born his ultimate 
destroyer, Mordred. In the medieval story Arthur is a great tragic figure, 
standing apart, knowing that Destiny will punish him, not loving 
Guinivere nor loved by her. In making him a blameless and loving hus- 
band, Tennyson has also made him a fool, to be so blind to what every- 
body but himself knew; and he had degraded Guinivere to be “‘a woman 
of intrigue,” and Launcelot “to the level of a ‘co-respondent’.’’*? Swin- 
burne attacks with particular virulence the presentation of Vivien and 
Merlin; Vivien, he thinks, is impure, and incredibly vulgar. Other 
“heroines of sin,” such as Shakespeare’s Cleopatra and Milton’s Dalilah, 
are “evil, but noble in their evil way; it is the utterly ignoble quality of 
Vivien which makes her so unspeakably repulsive and unfit for artistic 
treatment.’ 

The well-known disparagement of George Eliot in comparison with 
Charlotte Bronté is largely on “moral” grounds. The author of Jane 
Eyre has true greatness “in the grasp and manipulation of manly and 
womanly character.’ But the author of The Mill on the Floss goes 
grievously astray when she allows a character such as Maggie Tulliver 
has shown herself to be to go away even for a moment with Stephen 
Guest. This blemish in the book is an “offense against ethics,” a “griev- 
ous insult to the moral sentiment or sense.” Charlotte Bronté is free 
“from all such disloyalty to clear moral law.’ 

Whereas an ignoble handling of character is a sin against the “‘aesthet- 

ic side of ethics,” the presentation of the brutal or prurient in art is a 
sin not against ethics but against the aesthetic sense. 
In the face of much exquisite work of painter and sculptor, poet and humorist, 
which is anything but conventionally decent, we cannot allow that art must 
needs “lean to virtue’s side,”’ or lend her voice or hand to swell the verdict or 
prop the pulpit of judge or moralist; but two things she cannot away with; by 
the very law of her life, by the very condition of her being, she is bound to 
reject whatever is brutal, whatever is prurient. 


From this standpoint, 
The indecency of Ford’s farcical underplots is an offense above all things to art. 


6 “Under the Microscope,” xv1, 404. % Tbid., pp. 405. 
® Tbid., p. 409. « “Charlotte Bronté,”’ xtv, 13. 
% Tbid., pp. 17, 18.  Tbid., p. 20. 8 “Ford,” xm, p. 383. 
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How it may seem from the preacher's point of view is no present concern of ours; 
perhaps he might find it by comparison harmless and powerless, as assuredly 
it can attract or allure the intellect or the senses of no creature above the level 
of apes and swine; but in the artist’s eyes it is insufferable and damnable. 


I have dwelt thus long on these matters of morality and art, since the 
conception of Swinburne as a “moral’’ critic is not prevalent. 

Swinburne’s mature standards of judgment distinctly stress the ethi- 
cal. He values both form and spiritual content, considering that they go 
hand in hand. In matters of form or “harmony” he is an extremely 
skilful critic. Of the things of the spirit his greatest admiration goes to 
nobility: loftiness of thought, depth of emotion, height of singing power, 
profundity of insight into character, elevation of character handling, 
fidelity to moral truth. This is, after all, what we should expect from the 
author of Songs Before Sunrise, the second series of Poems and Ballads, 
and the great Greek plays. 

Ruts C. CHILD 
Dickinson Junior College 


68 Tbid., pp. 382-383. 
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LIX 


NIETZSCHE’S RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT AS A 
STUDENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BONN 


IETSZCHE’S most famous work, Also sprach Zarathustra, is stil! 

one of the most baffling books in modern philosophical literature. It 
presents such a complete revaluation of all established religious values 
that any new light thrown on the religious development of its author is 
sure to be welcomed. There can be little doubt that the man who gave 
the world what he thought and many others still think to be a New 
Gospel must have lived an unusually rich religious life. It is only natura! 
that anyone vitally interested in the unconventional religious views of 
the mature Nietzsche should feel constrained to inquire into their 
origin and early stages of evolution. Now one of the most remarkable 
facts about Nietzsche is that, thanks to the foresight of his sister, more 
records of his early intellectual development have been preserved than 
of any other writer of comparable significance. Thus far, however, even 
detailed books on Nietzsche, including the most painstaking of them 
all, Charles Andler’s six volumes entitled Nietzsche, sa vie et sa pensée,' 
have failed to give an adequate analysis of his early religious develop- 
ment. This serious gap in scholarship concerning Nietzsche was due in 
part to the non-existence of an edition of Nietzsche’s complete works. 
The recent publication of the first three volumes of the Historisch- 
kritische Gesamtausgabe? of Nietzsche’s works allows us, for the first 
time, to trace as fully as we may hope to trace, Nietzsche’s religious 
development from his early boyhood to the end of his student days. 
In a previous article entitled “Nietzsche’s Early Religious develop- 
ment,”* the present writer tried to show how Nietzsche came to reject 
orthodox Christianity about two years before graduating from the 
classical school of Schulpforta. The nature and most important stages 
of this religious development of Nietzsche the schoolboy are as follows: 


When Nietzsche entered Schulpforta in 1858 at the age of almost fourteen, his 
whole life was permeated by a sincere piety. Still he was not really pious in the 
strictly orthodox sense, although he was totally unaware of that as yet. The Lord 
whom he worshipped was not hostile to the senses as was the God of St. Paul 
or St. Augustine. A painful awakening came when he realized this divergence. 
The more or less definite break with traditional religion, intimated here and 
there in earlier utterances, above all in the beautiful epistolary theme on Hiélder- 
lin of 1861, is clearly seen in che papers “Fatum und Geschichte” and “Willens- 
freiheit und Fatum” written in the spring of 1862. Problems such as the existence 


1 Paris: Editions Bossard, 1920-31. 
* The Germanic Review, x1 (1936), 164-183. 
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* Munich: C. H. Beck, 1933-35. 
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of God, immortality, the authority of the Bible, inspiration are now felt to be 
incapable of being proved. The adolescent heretic is constrained to admit to 
himself that Christianity is thus based on mere assumptions. However, he could 
not and did not entirely discard the Christian religion at this early period, 
primarily because it was all but inextricably woven into the delicate texture of 
his fundamentally reverent nature. Quite the contrary, he goes about to save 
the religion he had inherited by boldly reinterpreting one of its cardinal teach- 
ings, the dogma of the incarnation of Christ: according to Nietzsche’s new theory 
the Savior appeared in the flesh in order that men might learn to feel at home 
on this earth. It is not surprising that his heart rebelled from time to time 
against this audacious view, strangely suggestive of still more daring ideas of the 
later Nietzsche. However, despite repeated agonizing attempts at reémbracing 
the innocent belief of his childhood, he invariably failed to derive from such 
sacrificium intellectus more than momentary respite from his inner turmoil. 
These harrowing religious conflicts already constitute a striking testimony to his 
lifelong struggle for intellectual honesty at any cost. The profoundest religious 
ideas and aspirations of Nietzsche’s late pre-university period are contained in 
an intensely personal, wholly unconventional “sacred’’ lyric of haunting beauty 
and fervent devotion “To the Unknown God.’””* 


When this remarkable youth, who was easily the outstanding member 
of his graduating class, arrived in Bonn in the fall of 1864, he enrolled 
as a student of both theology and philology. In including theology he was 
but reluctantly acceding to the express wish of his mother that he follow 
in the footsteps of his father. To little avail he had tried gently but un- 
mistakably to explain as early as the spring of 1863, that it was intel- 
lectually impossible for him to prepare himself for the ministry. Even 
a casual acquaintance with his religious development as a pupil at Schul- 
pforta will arouse sympathy with the plight of the young university 
student, whose real interest at this time lay definitely in the field of 
philological studies. Despite an honest consideration for the deep-rooted 
feelings of his pietistic mother, it is clear that he was bent at the earliest 
possible time on devoting himself exclusively to philology, and not from 
momentary fancy or any other primarily external motive. His decision 
in favor of philology was inescapable to preserve his mental integrity. 

In the first letters which Nietzsche sent home from Bonn he still 
identified himself as it were with the religious outlook of his family. It 
seems as if he wanted to postpone the unavoidable clash. He thanked 
them for the prayers with which they had accompanied his entrance 
upon the new, more independent life at the university.’ A little later he 


* Cf.,in particular, Werke, Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, 11, 1-5, 54-59, 60-62, 428. 
* Paul Deussen, Erinnerungen an Friedrich Nietssche, p. 15. 

* Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche, Der werdende Nietzsche, pp. 193 f. 

* Gesammelite Briefe, v, i, 63. 
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reported that he had received Ullmann’s Die Siindlosigheit Jesu® from 
Pastor Kletschke,® and made the fairly non-committal remark: ‘Ich 
habe mich sehr iiber das interessante Buch gefreut.””® At the end of the 
same letter he mentioned that he had matriculated in the faculties of 
theology and philosophy. Several weeks after this apparently matter-of- 
fact statement, charged however with restrained emotion for those who 
know the background, the whole question of his future was summarily 
settled by an outsider. Nietzsche had been granted a conference by Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl, one of the eminent German classical 
scholars of the nineteenth century. Their conversation about philology 
and theology, in which the young student to be sure was little more than 
an eager listener," turned out to be the outward impetus needed to 
throw off the irksome yoke of theology. The authority with which this 
outstanding figure in the world of learning spoke against the simulta- 
neous pursuit of theological and philological studies must have been most 
welcome to the youthful Nietzsche. Yet he kept himself in check for the 
immediate present and merely acquainted his mother and sister with 
the bare fact that Ritschl had talked to him about philology and 
theology. He left it to their imagination to picture the attitude of this 
convinced philologist, who, practicing and demanding the most exacting 
scholarly methods, went so far as to object to philosophy. After thus 
preparing his family in some measure, Nietzsche came out in January of 
the following year, still in the first semester, with this brief but conclu- 
sive announcement: “Noch dies: meine Wendung zur Philologie ist 
entschieden. Beides zu studieren ist etwas Halbes.””” 

It is important to take cognizance of the theological work Nietzsche 
took during his first semester at Bonn. His sister informs us on the basis 
of preserved lecture notes that he signed up for two courses in theology: 
church history (Kraft) and the Gospel according to St. John (Schlott- 
mann).'* Nietzsche himself said a few years later, in 1869, that he oc- 
cupied himself assiduously with philological criticism of the gospels and 
with the investigation of the sources of the New Testament. 

Meine Studien, zu denen ich oft mit Sehnsucht fliichtete, waren mit Energie auf 
die philologische Seite der Evangelienkritik und der neutestamentlichen Quellen- 
forschung gerichtet: ich bildete mir namlich damals noch ein, dass die Geschichte 
und ihre Erforschung im Stande sei, auf gewisse religiése und philosophische 
Fragen eine direkte Antwort geben zu kénnen." 

® Karl Ullmann (1796-1865) was the leader of a ‘‘mediation school” of Protestant the- 
ology. The series of essays entitled Die Sdndlosigheit Jesu was first published in 1843. The 
seventh edition appeared in 1863. * Teacher and preacher in Schulpforta. 

10 Briefe, v, i, 69. 1 Tbid., p. 71. 12 Thid., p. 93. 

13 Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche, Das Leben Friedrich N ietssche’s, 1, 276. 

14 Tbid., pp. 209 f. 
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But so far as formal study was concerned, his friend Deussen, classmate 
at Schulpforta and fellow student at Bonn, admits candidly that they 
soon neglected to attend regularly the lectures in theology because they 
found them decidedly too boring. He also mentions the fact that they 
bought the new edition of Strauss’ Leben Jesu (1864) and found them- 
selves agreeing in the main with the author’s critical views. With 
reference to the fundamental thesis of this iconoclastic book Nietzsche 
is reported by Deussen to have remarked that the surrender of Christ 
involved the consequent surrender of God. 

Um diese Zeit war das neue Leben Jesu von Strauss erschienen. Nietzsche 
schaffte es sich an, und ich folgte seinem Beispiele. In unseren Gesprichen konnte 
ich nicht umhin, meine Zustimmung auszudriicken. Nietzsche erwiderte: ‘Die 
Sache hat eine ernste Konsequenz; wenn Du Christus aufgiebst, wirst Du auch 
Gott aufgeben miissen.”!* 


It is significant to bear in mind, moreover, that, according to Deussen, 
the men who really had attracted them to the University of Bonn had 
been not the professors of theology but the classical scholars Ritschl and 
Jahn. The classics had thus been Nietzsche’s and Deussen’s main in- 
terest from the very beginning.” So far as their religious views at this 
time were concerned, Deussen tries to make it clear that they were not 
in the bonds of what the Germans call “positive religion.” 

Der positiven Religion standen wir natiirlich frei gegeniiber, aber von einer 
Feindschaft gegen Christentum und christliche Moral, wie sie sich bei Nietzsche 
spaiter herausbildete, war noch keine Rede. Im Gegenteil, als ich eines Tages 
das Gebet nur als subjektives Belebungsmittel der religiésen Gesinnung gelten 
lassen wollte, erklirte er dies fiir eine flache Feuerbachsche Ansicht, als hatte 
ich sie von diesem entlehnt, den ich damals noch gar nicht kannte."” 


With all his desire to free himself from the cumbrous shackles of 
theology, leading as it did to the complete abandonment of this subject 
as an academic study, Nietzsche had not sacrificed the intrinsic fineness 
and depth of his contemplative nature. The defection from academic 
theology, brought about by inner necessity, was merely a step in the 
direction of his perennial endeavor to find the highest form of existence 
for himself. It is as if he were ever aware of the stern law he had set up 
for himself in that stirring battle-hymn of a new, post-Lutheran Protes- 
tantism, ‘‘Dem unbekannten Gotte.”’ Toward the end of December, 
1864, he wrote another of his characteristic self-revelations, which bear 
such irrefutable witness to his great depth of soul, a quality preserved 
entire during this stage of increasing secularization of his general view of 
life. In this particular letter he confessed to his mother and sister his 


 Evinnerungen, p. 20. 6 Tbid., p. 19. 17 Tbid., p. 26. 
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instinctive fondness for New Year’s Eves (“‘Sylvesternichte’’) and birth- 
days. Such occasions afford us hours when the human soul achieves still- 
ness and is at last in a position, rare enough in the unprofitable hurry of 
modern life, to survey a chapter of its own growth. Far-reaching resolu- 
tions are the outcome of these reflective interludes. Nietzsche discloses 
in this beautiful confession what his innermost self lives by, and he 
relates how he is wont to go through the manuscripts and the letters of 
the year just passed in an attempt to see it steadily and see it whole. In 
such moments of being alone with himself he has a feeling of standing on 
the banks of the ceaselessly flowing river Time—a temporary spectator, 
and not partaker, as it were. Renewed vigor is the priceless reward 
granted him for thus collecting his discursive thoughts periodically. 
“Man sichert und verbrieft sich die Vergangenheit und bekommt Muth 
und Entschlossenheit, wieder weiter seine Bahnen zu gehen.’”!* 

About the same time that this notable letter was written an important 
aspect of Nietzsche’s early religious views was set forth for the first time: 
his relation to Catholicism. In Bonn the young student, reared in a 
Lutheran home and educated in a Protestant school, was exposed to a 
general Catholic atmosphere. Will he be captivated by the esthetic 
appeal of ecclesiastical ceremony? Or will he rebel against nineteenth- 
century Catholicism as an ossification of late Greco-Roman and 
medieval religion, quite antiquated and rapidly crumbling in a modern 
world? Two letters of his Bonn period contain an explicit answer to this 
question. In the first, written to his aunts during December, 1864, he 
described at their request the religious conditions at Bonn. Not only is 
Catholicism predominant there, but the Jesuits seem to be the control- 
ling force. They are very influential among the university students 
through the so-called Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin (“marianische 
Sodalititen”), whose purpose it is to spread Catholicism and to destroy 
Protestantism.’ Before entering any further upon the effect which this 
proselytizing activity of the Jesuits had upon young Nietzsche, let us 
examine the second letter. It is dated June 30, 1865, and evinces a pro- 
nounced hostility to, if not utter contempt of, Catholicism as he saw it 
work out among the people of Bonn. He shrinks from “the bigoted 
Catholic population,”*° and wonders again and again whether he is 
“Teally living in the nineteenth century.”™ A recent celebration of 
Corpus Christi day with its processions after the manner of “cherry 
festival parades,’ its ostentatious display of finery, its poorly concealed 
vanity, its lavish use of incense, candles, and floral garlands, and its con- 
vulsive pretense of piety withal, was thoroughly distasteful to this very 

18 Briefe, v, i, 88. 19 Der werdende Nietzsche, p. 265. 
% Briefe, v, i, 119 f. 31 Tbid., p. 120. 
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liberal young Protestant." Returning now to the first of these two letters, 
we note Nietzsche’s opposition to the Jesuits. This is clearly one of the 
principal reasons why he felt it incumbent upon himself to join the local 
“Gustav-Adolfsverein.” It appears that the militant Society of Jesus had 
aroused his fighting instincts as a Protestant and strengthened his wan- 
ing Protestantism by way of self-defense. He pointed out in this letter 
that in view of the determined Catholic propaganda the Gustav-Adolfs- 
verein could justly be expected to be particularly active as an effective 
weapon of Protestant counter-attack.’® One may gather from Nietzsche’s 
description’® that this organization was actually in a state of lethargy, 
pursuing a kind of laissez-faire policy. Whatever the limitations of this 
Protestant body, we ought to be thankful for Nietzsche’s affiliation with 
it because without it we should hardly possess an early paper containing 
a number of noteworthy remarks on religious matters. 

In March, 1865, he addressed this group on “Die kirchlichen Zustande 
der Deutschen in Nordamerika.’™ His chief source of information was a 
book with the ponderous title Amerika, die politischen socialen, kirchlich- 
religidsen Zustinde in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika mit 
besondrer Riicksicht auf die Deutschen aus eigner Anschauung dargestellt 
von Dr. Philipp Schaff, Professor der Theologie zu Mercersburg in 
Pennsylvanien.** In the introduction of his timely lecture Nietzsche 
criticizes the superficial view that emigrants who have established 
permanent residence in a foreign country thereby sever all connections 
with their fatherland, and that the latter, on the other hand, is in no way 
obligated to its former citizens. Such a relationship would indicate a 
dangerous degree of indifference. To take the example closest at hand, 
it is no longer possible for Germany, he argues, to ignore German emi- 
gration to America on account of the great number of past emigrants as 
well as on account of the probable increase of this German tendency to 
leave the homeland.* That is perhaps the main reason why Nietzsche 
chose to investigate the state of religion and the church among the 
German Americans and to present his results to a larger circle. He be- 
lieves that these Germans will make their influence felt in all phases of 
American life, especially in the fields of religion and church affairs. The 
German church and German theology appear to him to be destined for a 
bright future in the United States. He expresses a hope that the in- 
wardness and general contemplative temper of German Christianity 
(“das deutsche Christenthum’’) will prove to be a beneficent comple- 
ment to the more abstract raticnality (“abstrakte Verstindigkeit’’) of 
American Protestantism.* 

% Werke, 111, 84-97, This essay is published for the first time in this new edition (1935). 

% Ibid., p. 89. * Tbid., p. 84. % Tbid., pp. 84 £. % Tbid., pp. 86 £. 
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It is advantageous to linger here for a few general considerations on the 
most difficult problems besetting the path of those who would like to 
penetrate into the real nature of Nietzsche’s religious life at Bonn. The 
very words he uses in speaking of German Protestantism, such as 
“Tnnerlichkeit,” “sinnige Contemplation,” “gemiithsvolle Theologie,” 
“tiefer historischer Sinn,’ give ample evidence of his profound under- 
standing of, and strong inner attachment to, what is best in the religion 
of his fathers. They suggest at the same time something of the stringent 
poignancy of the struggle necessary to break with this deep-seated re- 
ligious outlook on life, which he had absorbed so ardently both as a child 
and as an adolescent and from which his newer insight clamored to be- 
come disenthralled. The fact that he practiced far greater self-restraint— 
or was it merely lack of time?—in voicing his difficulties at Bonn than at 
Schulpforta should not blind us to their persistent existence. It is perhaps 
only natural that the university student should be more reticent than 
the schoolboy in expressing the spiritual anguish which these conflicts 
caused. If this conjecture be true, it accounts in some measure at least 
for the relative paucity of recorded moods of religious unrest in this 
period. Thus it seems, to the present writer at any rate, that the con- 
tinued process of inner readjustment during this first year at the univer- 
sity was certainly as excruciating as the incipient questioning of the 
Schulpforta period except that the older Nietzsche no longer admits us 
so freely to the inner battlefield. We see only the results, as it were, of the 
conflict after it has subsided. In other words, Nietzsche had become more 
objective and detached. 

Applying the gist of these reflections to the address we have been 
examining, we are better able to judge the significance of one particu- 
larly troublesome statement which he makes. He declares that Germany 
is still in the zenith of Christian civilization, producing new religious 
ideas and movements year after year, which find their reverberations 
throughout the Christian part of the world.”’ Is this sweeping remark to 
be taken at its face value? Is there perhaps a mental reservation in this 
formal lecture delivered before a body of representative Protestants? 
Does it perchance merely express an ephemeral state of a mind still sub- 
ject to more or less violent fluctuations on the perturbing question of 
the contemporary validity of Christian civilization? It is almost ap- 
propriate to designate such utterances by a later favorite word of 
Nietzsche: unterschwiirig. 

As regards the various Protestant church organizations of the Germans 
in America, he is very critical of orthodox Lutherans, whose tenet that 
the word of God and the doctrine of Martin Luther shall never pass 


27 Ibid., p. 87. 
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away, he can only regard as effete in our world.** The unchristian 
vehemence, with which certain of their small synods persecute and con- 
demn each other, is sure to arouse the displeasure of the youthful lec- 
turer, who distinctly favors those church bodies which lean toward the 
newer Protestant theology as developed in Germany. 


Sie (d. h. die Altlutheraner) scheiden sich in Folge von fortwahrenden Zwie- 
spalten in lauter ganz kleine Parteien mit den geringsten Schattirungen. Sie 
kampfen mit unchristlicher Leidenschaft gegen einander. Ein aus Preussen ein- 
gewanderter Lutheraner Pastor Grabau beweist klarlich in der von ihm heraus- 
gegebenen Kirchenzeitung, dass die vermaledeiten calvinistischen Ketzer 
sechshundert 66 Siatze mit den Tiirken gemein hitten, und dass sie statt des 
lebendigen Gottes einen “‘Brillochsen”’ oder gar den leibhaftigen Teufel lehren 
und anbeten. Derselbe Pastor verflucht jeden Griindonnerstag von der Kanzel 
herab alle, die nicht zu seiner Kirche dh. zu seinem Synédchen, gehéren, das 
etwa 6 Pfarrstellen umfasst.” 


In the conclusion he considers briefly the problem of Catholicism in the 
United States. It seems to him that no country is constitutionally more 
antagonistic to it than this land of liberty. Anglo-Americans are filled 
with an inveterate hatred of ““Romanism” and are inclined to look upon 
the pope as the Antichrist.*® Unfortunately this state of things is true of 
North America only. In South America, particularly in Brazil, the 
Jesuits concentrate unlimited power in their hands. Nietzsche exhorts 
the Gustav-Adolfsverein to work there in behalf of the few Protestant 
congregations, which find it very hard to hold their own against the 
pernicious influence of the Jesuits.** He is most happy to close with the 
prospect that in North America the Roman Catholic Church has little 
if any future. 

About the same time that he gave this stimulating address he jotted 
down a few notes entitled “‘Zum Leben Jesu.’ Since the name of David 
Friedrich Strauss has occurred several times before, it is very likely that 
some of the rather liberal ideas here advanced were derived from his 
epoch-making Leben Jesu. Nietzsche begins by asserting that historical 
criticism dealing with the life of Christ cannot approach this intricate 
subject without certain fundamental assumptions. Chief among these is 
the conception that a writer has of God’s relation to the world. The re- 
jection or acceptance of miracles depends upon this absolutely basic 
conception. The faithful believe that God is not only justified in inter- 
fering but compelled to interfere in the ordinary course of human history. 
According to this view the world is not permeated with the spirit of God 
(“die Welt ist entgottet’’). However, it is subject to arbitrary divine acts 


* Ibid., p. 94. % Tbid., pp. 94-95. % 7bid., pp. 96 f. 
1 [bid., p. 97. % Jbid., p. 100. 
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in that natural laws may be broken or reversed at any time God sees fit 
to do so. At this point Nietzsche asks whether such a separation of the 
world and God may be proved philosophically. He had noticed further- 
more that orthodox biographers of Christ subordinate everything to 
church dogma. They usually start their work by presenting what He 
taught concerning the nature of God, but their discussion is rendered 
worthless because they do not dare to oppose orthodox conceptions. 
Nietzsche for one is inclined to think that Christ’s teachings in this mat- 
ter do not lead to the God of dogma but rather to a human and persona! 
God not admitting of rigid theological formulation. In his opinion this 
very fact authorizes us to go beyond the results of scholars whose minds 
were fettered by established dogma. It is a curious phenomenon, he 
muses, that the life of so important a figure as Jesus of Nazareth is thus 
capable of being given such divergent interpretation. At the end of these 
observations on the subject of the life of Jesus, Nietzsche states briefly 
what to him seem to be the most significant problems that require early 
attention from New Testament scholars. Investigations into the origin 
and interrelations of the Gospels may very well be relegated to a less 
prominent place for a while. The Epistles and the Book of Revelation 
ought to be carefully examined for what they teach concerning Christ. 
What, for example, constitutes the differences between the Johannine 
and Pauline christologies? Nietzsche’s last suggestion for more im- 
mediate consideration on the part of scholars touches upon the synoptic 
question. He cannot escape a feeling that the discrepancies existing be- 
tween the Gospel according to St. John and the so-called Synoptic 
Gospels have been exaggerated. 

Fragmentary as these “thoughts” are, they reveal a mind impatient 
with preconceived notions and irrevocably bent upon pure human in- 
quiry into ultimate theological problems. There is another related series 
of notes containing a keen analysis of the Biblical passages which are the 
basis of the doctrine of resurrection. Nietzsche also approaches this prob- 
lem not as a believer but as a critical investigator who applies exact 
philological methods, treating the Bible as any other ancient work.” 

Soon after the lecture he delivered in the Gustav-Adolfsverein the 
young university student went home for his Easter vacation. The pleas- 
ant time he spent with his family was marred not a little by the uncon- 
cealable religious differences between mother and son. Frau Nietzsche 
in all probability reprimanded him for having given up the study of 
theology. To everybody’s great surprise he did not hold his peace but 
insisted with unflinching determination on limiting himself henceforth 
to the classical languages and literatures.“ Despite repeated remon- 


* Ibid., pp. 100-103. % Briefe, v, i, 93, footnote. 
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strances on her part, he refused to give in and wrote in his first letter on 
returning to Bonn that he was now unalterably enrolled in the faculty of 
philosophy.* The firmness with which he had vindicated his new views 
and their professional implication for him is clear evidence of an ap- 
preciable gain in emotional maturity. Although he could not have failed 
to realize the bitter pain that he inflicted upon his mother, it was alto- 
gether impossible for him to abide by the wishes that she or anybody else 
might express. No matter where it might lead him, he was going to follow 
the inner law of his unfolding personality in full accordance with the 
great Pindar’s imperishable precept of -yévou’ olos éaai. 

During this somewhat disturbed Easter vacation Nietzsche’s devoted 
sister had absorbed many of his uncanonical religious ideas. But after 
he had left for the university again and she was once more moving in the 
habitual conservative atmosphere of her Naumburg life, she felt dis- 
quieted and decided to visit two pious clergymen, uncles of hers, in order 
to recover her faith.** She informed her brother of this inner unrest, which 
had compelled her to conceive of such a step. Although this letter has not 
as yet been published, it is comparatively easy to reconstruct its general 
content on the basis of Nietzsche’s answer. Evidently she had written 
that she was quite eager to reaccept the theological views of her uncles, 
for Nietzsche replied with good-natured sarcasm that these reverend 
gentlemen would probably not encounter insuperable difficulties if her 
mind was thus made up in their favor beforehand.*” Then she had made 
the remark that the truth would always be found resting with that which 
was more difficult to understand or do. Nietzsche agreed only partly 
with this principle. She had implied in her statement that it was harder 
for her to reémbrace positive Christianity than to share her brother’s 
alarming new ideas. And yet she points out in another place, it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult for her to differ in any matter, particularly a vital one, 
with her idolized Friedrich.* 

He proved worthy of her confidence in him by making a very pains- 
taking analysis of the whole problem involved. The first point that he 
subjects to severe scrutiny is her contention that the truth resides in the 
more difficult of two things. He asks whether it is really as difficult as 
she maintains to accept at their age all those ideas which they had im- 
bibed from their childhood and which had gradually struck firm root in 
their whole being. Is it actually so very hard, he reiterates, to espouse 


* “Meine Plane fiir das Zuktinftige reifen allmahlich. Seit gestern habe ich erst das 
rechte philologische Bewusstsein, da ich nun unwiderruflich der philos. Fakultat angehére.”’ 
—Briefe v, i, 105-106. * Das Leben Friedrich Nietssche’s 1, 215. 

*7 . . . ist est wirklich so schwer, das alles, worin man erzogen ist, was allmihlich sich tief 
eingewurzelt hat, was in den Kreisen der Verwandten und vieler guten Menschen als 
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what is considered to be the truth by one’s relatives and many other 
respectable people? Nietzsche is far from sneering at this and hastens to 
admit that this “truth” does comfort and elevate many men. But the 
fundamental question still remains whether it is really more difficult to 
subscribe to these traditional views in good faith than to attempt to formu- 
late new views. He is convinced that unwonted paths are decidedly more 
dangerous and difficult because of the courage they require. 

Nietzsche’s passionate description of the daring individual who deviates 
from the beaten track reads like a long-restrained confession of his own 
intense struggles. Whoever would press on to an individual philosophy 
of life must expect to battle with the puissant forces of habit and con- 
ventional thinking. To be thus pushing forward without support, in- 
dependently, must needs result in spiritual and intellectual unsteadiness 
and insecurity. The heart and conscience of such a solitary seeker after 
the truth are exposed to frequent vacillations. He is a man much ac- 
quainted with grief and often deprived of consolation. But one chal- 
lenging ideal supplies the inexhaustible motive power: the perpetual 
goal of the true, the beautiful, and the good. A life of this sort Nietzsche 
adjudges to be infinitely more difficult than the life of an individual 
simply trying to adhere to what he has been taught.*” Moreover, are 
comfort and peace really essential conditions affecting a responsible 
human being’s striving after truth? Is it of primary importance at all to 
arrive at and to cling to the most comfortable conception of God and the 
world? The young student of philology, who had learned accurate 
methods of research from his great teacher Ritschl, is thus seen turning 
his unprejudiced gaze also upon theological questions. It appears to him 
that a genuine investigator is not concerned, in the last analysis, with 
the result of his research. Considerations of personal happiness do not 
blur the vision of the real student of theology or of any other subject. He 
refuses to sacrifice the integrity of his mind upon the sham altar of self- 
indulgent thinking. All he looks for is the truth, be it ever so ugly and 
even shocking.*” 

About three years earlier the schoolboy Nietzsche had realized with 
some disquietude that his Christian environment had prevented him 
from an impartial approach to extra-Christian religious thought.** Now 
he elaborates upon this point, changing its implications. If, he continues, 
we had believed from our early youth that salvation depended on a re- 





Wahrheit gilt, was ausserdem auch wirklich den Menschen tréstet und erhebt, das alles 
einfach anzunehmen, ist das schwerer, als im Kampf mit Gewohnung, in der Unsicherheit 
des selbstindigen Gehens, unter haufigen Schwankungen des Gemiiths, ja des Gewissens, 
oft trostlos, aber immer mit dem ewigen Ziel des Wahren, des Schénen, des Guten neue 
Bahnen zu gehen?” —Briefe, v, 1, 113. 38 Werke, t1, 54. 
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ligious figure other than Jesus of Nazareth, should we still not have felt 
the same inner satisfaction and partaken of the same spiritual blessings? 
He is certain that the believer’s inner transformation is wrought by faith 
and not by the objective personage inspiring faith. This psychological 
insight does away with the customary proof adduced by believers in 
support of the substantiality of their faith. They point to their inner 
experiences as conclusive evidence of its infallibility. Nietzsche concedes 
that every authentic faith is infallible in that it achieves for the believer 
what he expects it to do for him. But faith, whether in Jesus or Moham- 
med or any other religious genius, does not furnish any ground whatso- 
ever for establishing objective truth.*® 

After thus trying to dispose of possible objections from the faithful, at 
least so far as the significance and nature of faith is concerned, the young 
nonconformist sums up his attitude toward these ultimate aspects of 
human Weltanschauung. Mankind to him is divided into two irrecon- 
cilable factions: those whose main concern is peace of mind and happi- 
ness, and those who give themselves up wholeheartedly to the exacting 
pursuit of truth as their only goddess. The former will find it expedient 
to believe; the latter will recognize the absolute necessity for constant 
investigation as their prescribed mode of intellectual existence.” It is 
clear which cause Nietzsche must inevitably adopt. 

The principal stages of the religious development of Friedrich Nietz- 
sche as a student at the University of Bonn come to a close with the 
confession of “faith” set forth in this superb letter. The reader is struck 
with the compelling similarity of outlook existing between the philosophy 
of life emphasized here and the ethos of “Dem unbekannten Gotte,” that 
last religious utterance of the schoolboy. Is it too much to say that the 
first-year university student remained true to the ideals which the pupil 
had set up in one of his loftiest moments just before leaving Schulpforta? 


HEINz BLUHM 
Yale University 


5 “Noch eine letzte Frage: Wenn wir von Jugend an geglaubt hatten, dass alles Seelen- 
heil von einem Anderen, als Jesus ist, ausfliesse, etwa von Muhamed, ist est nicht sicher, 
dass wir derselben Segnungen theilhaftig geworden waren? Gewiss, der Glaube allein 
segnet,—n ich t das objective, was hinter dem Glauben steht. Dies schreibe ich Dir 
nur, liebe Lisbeth, um dem gewdhnlichsten Beweismittel glaubiger Menschen damit zu 
begegnen, die sich auf ihre inneren Erfahrungen berufen und daraus die Untriiglichkeit 
ihres Glaubens herleiten Jeder wahre Glaube ist auch untriiglich: er leistet das, was 
die betreffende Person darin zu finden hofft; er bietet aber nicht den geringsten Anhalt 
zur Begriindung einer objektiven Wahrheit.”—Briefe v, i, 113-114. 

40 “Hier scheiden sich nun die Wege der Menschen; willst Du Seelenruhe und Gliick 
erstreben, nun so glaube, willst Du ein Jiinger der Wahrheit sein, so forsche.”—Jbid. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


1. SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES: HALAGAR, 
NESGA, SOCARRAR 


SpanisH halagar, Old Spanish falagar ‘to wheedle,’ along with Catalan afalagar, 
Portuguese afagar, having the same meaning, is referred by Meyer-Liibke' to 
Arabic halaka, defined as ‘glatt machen’; but since this Arabic word, spelled 
with hha (%), not cha (%), means ‘to shave (the head, etc.),’ the etymology 
stated by Meyer-Liibke is evidently erroneous. Lokotsch? derives the Romance 
group fromthe intensive form of halaka ‘to create’; that is, fallaka, defined as 
meaning ‘schén formen, glatt machen, Liigen erfinden’; but if the etymon con- 
tained a double /, it would have remained as IJ in Spanish, as Baist* long ago 
pointed out. Baist himself met this difficulty by assuming that the first stem of 
halaka, meaning normally ‘to create,’ must also have had the sense of the in- 
tensive stem, which, he says, was used in Spain meaning ‘to beguile.’”* A more 
satisfactory starting-point, avoiding both phonetic difficulty and problematic 
definition, is the third stem of }alaka ‘to create’; that is, halaka, ‘to treat (a per- 
son) kindly.’ The slight semantic shift envolved obviously presents no difficulty. 

Spanish nesga ‘gore (in a dress)’ has been derived by Regula‘ as a contamina- 
tion of *sésecdre ‘to cut apart’ with nexus ‘connection.’ The etymology is pro- 
nounced doubtful by Meyer-Liibke* on the ground that there is no trace of the 
survival of mexus in the Iberian peninsula. Nesga is doubtless simply a post- 
verbal derivative of Vulgar Latin *nexicare ‘to connect,’ and thus meant origi- 
nally ‘a connecting piece.’ Similarly, Spanish rosca ‘screw-thread,’ ‘screw and nut’ 
is derived from Vulgar Latin *rosicare ‘to gnaw,’ by postverbal formation, as I 
have demonstrated |PMLA, xx, 342 f.]. Meyer-Liibke’ has recently questioned 
the latter derivation on the alleged ground that the verb is not found in the 
Iberian peninsula, in spite of Portuguese rosegar, which he mentions along with 
Italian rosicare and Provencal rozegar. In view of the phonological and morpho- 
logical attractiveness of the derivation of mesga from *nexicare, I suggest that 
absence of related popular words from the same stem should not be given undue 
weight. 

Spanish socarrar ‘to singe’ is derived by Diez* from Basque sukaftu ‘to burn.’ 
He quotes Larramendi as saying that the first syllable of sukaftu may be identi- 
fied with Basque sw ‘fire’; the second syllable with Basque gaf ‘flame’ (which 
he cites in the form carra). Since the Basque suffix -tw corresponds morphologi- 
cally with Latin -are, the formal relation of socarrar to sukaftu almost amounts 
to identity, particularly if we notice Spanish motil ‘farmer’s boy’ < Basque mu+til, 
and Old Portuguese mogo ‘landmark,’ probably from Basque muga, both Ro- 
mance words showing the vowel o from Basque «. However, Diez evidently re- 


1 Rom. et. Wb., 3rd ed. 2 Et. Wb. der europ. Worter orientalischen Ursprungs. 
® Rom. Forschungen, tv, 357. 

* Baist quotes Pedro de Alcal4 as saying that hallaka means sossacar. 

5Z.R. Ph., xu, 131. * Rom. et. Wb., 3rd ed. 

1 Rew, 3rd ed., s.v. *rosicare. * Et. Wb. d. [see note 3]. 
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garded the initial syllable of socarrar as having an irregular vowel, since he ex- 
plained it as due to the influence of the Spanish prefix so- from Latin sub-, seen 
in the synonym soflamarse ‘to scorch oneself.’* Meyer-Liibke,'® following Schu- 
chardt,™ questions the etymology because the simple verb is not found in 
Spanish. [Since Meyer-Liibke’s reference to Schuchardt’s note is erroneous," 
I have been unable, in spite of considerable searching, to find the exact words 
used by the latter scholar; however, Meyer-Liibke’s summary may of course 
be regarded as correct.] 

Here, again, the absence of corroborative Romance words may be merely 
accidental. It is not hard to find compound derivatives of Latin verbs having 
no corresponding simple verbs in Spanish; for example, sospechar <suspectare, 
OS sosafiar <subsannare. On the semantic side, it is highly significant that 
socarrar means ‘to burn’ in Old Spanish. Cejador™ gives two examples of this 
meaning, and indicates that it is common. The meaning ‘to burn lightly,’ ‘to 
singe’ thus appears to be a modern development due to the semantic influence 
of the prefix so-, which the Spaniard, as Diez suggests, felt in the initial syllable. 


CaRLTON C. RICE 
Catawba College 


® Diez gives the form sollamar, which I cannot verify. 
© Rew, 3rd ed. 1 Rieb, 6.8 12 Voc. medieval castellano. 


2. THE ORIGINAL OF THE AYENBITE OF INWYT 


In a brief but interesting article, Professor Max Forster has discussed the library 
of Dan Michel of Northgate, author of the Ayenbite of Inwyt. The article is 
based on the fifteenth century catalogue of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury,? Mi- 
chel’s monastery. After noticing briefly various theological and scientific books 
noted in the catalogue as formerly belonging to Michel, Férster states: ‘“Dass 
er, wie doch zu vermuten, ein Exemplar seiner Quelle, der Somme des vices et des 
vertus des Laurent du Bois besessen hat, ist aus dem Katalog nicht direkt er- 
weislich.” He goes on to suggest that a copy of the Somme might be concealed 
under such a title as Summa de confessione. The fact is that Michel did possess 
a copy, and there was another in the library of the monastery. 

There are in existence nearly eighty manuscripts of the Somme des vices et des 
vertus, or Somme le Roi, as it is commonly called. Of these, manuscript catalogues 
and other sources supply the colophons of about forty. These colophons differ 
somewhat, but the commonest form reads: ‘‘Cest liure compila et fist vn frere 
de lordre des preecheurs a la requeste du roy Phelippe de France en lan de 


1 Max Forster: “Die Bibliothek des Dan Michael von Northgate.’ Herrig’s Archiv, 
cxv (1905), 167-169. 

* Edited by Montague Rhodes James in The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover 
(Cambridge, 1903). 
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lincarnation Ihesu Crist mil deus cens et Ixxix. Deo gracias.”* This corresponds 
exactly with the description of one item of no. 1548 in the catalogue of the St. 
Augustine’s library. The entry reads, in part: 

Liber Michis de Northgate cum titulo Amen in quo continentur / speculum sancti Ed- 
mundi Archiepiscopi Cant’ / lib’ quem compilauit quidam frater predicatorum ad rogatum 
philippi Regis franc’ / Prouerbia diuersorum auctorum / . . . confessio Sancti Edmundi 
Archiepiscopi in gallico / 2° fo. partienent. 

That this represents a copy of the Somme le Roi there can be no doubt. James, 
who likewise overlooked its true nature, was not able to trace it. The recent 
editor of the French text of the Mirror of St. Edmund lists 18 manuscripts,‘ 
none of which is combined with the Somme or with the other material in Michel’s 
copy. It is possible, of course, that the manuscript has been split up, and the 
Somme bound separately, in which case it may have survived. Even so it would 
be impossible to identify the manuscript from the catalogue entry. 

The other copy of the Somme in the St. Augustine’s library is no. 1504. The 
entry reads: “Liber Th. Abbatis in gallico quem compilauit quidam frater ad 
instanciam philippi Regis francie 2° fo. in libro iors.” The identification of 
“Thomas the Abbot” here is of considerable interest. As James points out, there 
were three of them before 1497, the latest possible date for the catalogue: 
Thomas Findon (abbot 1283-1309), Thomas Poncyn (1334-1343) and Thomas 
Hunden (1405-1419). James, on the basis of ‘‘negative evidence and the balanc- 
ing of probabilities,’ assigns to Thomas Findon all books of ““Thomas the Abbot” 
not specifically attributed to either of the others.’ There seems to be no reason, 
however, why the term should not have been applied indiscriminately to all 
three. In this case, as will appear, the probability seems to me in favor of Thomas 
Poncyn, who was abbot at the date (1340) of the writing of the A yenbite. James 
was unable to trace this manuscript, probably because he failed to recognize it 
as a copy of the Somme le Roi. But the manuscript has survived, and now exists 
as Cottonian MS. Cleopatra A v. There can be little doubt of the identification, 
since the first word of the second leaf of the text proper, now numbered f. 13, is 
iors. This supplies strong confirmation of the belief, advanced many years ago 
by Varnhagen® and corroborated by Evers,’ that the Cottonian manuscript 
was the actual original from which Michel made his translation. Their theory 
was arrived at purely from internal evidence; they found that the Ayenbite 
followed the Cottonian manuscript slavishly, even to the reproduction in transla- 
tion of the most obvious errors. The present writer has had occasion to follow 
their collations in detail, and there can be no question of the close connection. 
But there are also a few discrepancies, which Varnhagen and Evers have either 


3 MS. Royal 19 C n, f. 107r.—Quoted from the photostatic copy, no. 306 of the Modern 
Language Association Rotograph Collection in the Library of Congress. 

‘ Harry Wolcott Robbins: Saint Edmund’s “Merure de Seinte Eglise’”’ (Lewisburg, Pa., 
1923), pp. viii-ix. 5 Ancient Libraries, pp. Ixxii f. 

* Hermann Varnhagen, “‘Beitrige zur Erklirung und Textkritik von Dan Michel’s 
Ayenbite of Inwyt.,” Englische Studien, 1, 379-423; 1, 27-59. 

7 Robert W. Evers: same title (Erlangen, 1888). 
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passed off as errors on the part of Michel himself, or else overlooked altogether.* 
These might, of course, be mistakes by Michel, but the light shed by the St. 
Augustine’s catalogue suggests another possible explanation: that Michel trans- 
lated from his own copy, the prototype of which was the Cottonian manuscript, 
then belonging to his abbot, Thomas Poncyn. 

The situation may be hypothetically reconstructed. Michel set out to make, 
or have made, a collection of theological works in French. He began with a 
French version of the Mirror of St. Edmund; then, casting about for other suit- 
able pieces, he discovered that the abbot had a copy of the popular Somme le 
Roi, a work similar in content and aim to the Mirror, but much longer. This he 
borrowed and copied.* In the process he was so taken with the suitability of the 
work for religious instruction that he determined to translate it into “engliss of 
kent... uor lewede men /...ham uor to ber3e uram alle manyere zen.’’!° 
This he did from his own copy, following the errors he had made in transcription. 

There are, of course, other possibilities. Michel might have made his trans- 
lation directly from “‘Abbot Thomas’s” copy (MS Cotton) before making his 
own French copy. Or it might even be that the Cottonian manuscript derives 
from Michel’s copy, and that he translated from his own. This would explain 
the discrepancies between MS Cotton and the A yenbite. All in all, however, the 
theory outlined above seems the most probable. It is to be regretted that Michel’s 
own copy has not survived, since a definite knowledge of the relationship of the 
three manuscripts would give us an interesting sidelight on the practices of a 
fourteenth century scriptorium. 

W. NELSON FRANCIS 

University of Pennsylvania 


8 For example, MS. Cotton, f. 60v., reads: “comme vertus est bonne oevre,”’ while 
Ayenbite, p. 73, has: “hou uirtues/and guode dedes,” agreeing with MS. Royal 19 C n, 
f. 28r: “vertus et bonnes oeures,” and MS. 37591.60* of the Harvard College Library, p. 
111: “comment vertus et bones euures.”’ There are several other discrepancies, some of 
them more important. 

* He might, of course, have found the copy already in the library of the monastery, a 
legacy from the earlier ‘Abbot Thomas” Findon. 

10 4 yenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, EETS, O.S., xxtrr (1866), p. 262. 


3. THE BREWBARRET INTERPOLATION IN THE 
YORK PLAY 


the 
SACRIFICIUM CAYME AND ABELL 


Miss MARGARET TRUSLER, in PMLA, xutx, 956-959, made a brief study of the 
Brewbarret interpolation in the York play of the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, 
concerned chiefly with showing that Miss Millicent Carey was in error when she 
wrote that the interpolation was ‘‘obviously written to fill the gap” in the play 
caused by the excision of two leaves of the extant Register. Having shown from 
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internal evidence that the interpolated lines could not have been composed with 
that intent, Miss Trusler concluded, without other investigation, that therefore 
“the greater plausibility still seems to lie with the theory that York probably 
influenced Towneley.”! This judgment regarding the direction of the influence 
may be true, but it would carry more weight were it presented after a review of 
the large amount of material which can be brought to bear upon the question. 
My purpose here is to gather this material as offering a fuller basis for a judgment 
on the point at issue. 
Let us see first what the facts are which bear upon the interpolation itself: 


1. We know who entered the interpolation in the Register. In the Chamberlain’s Book 
of the City of York we read, 1 Elizabeth, (1558): “Item, payd to John Clerke for entryng 
in the Regyster the Regynall of the pagyant perteynynge to Craft of Fullars, which was 
never before regestred, 12d. . . .”* The play referred to in this entry is Play IV of which 
Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith writes: ‘This piece was written in the hand of the end [sic] of 
the sixteenth century, the same which wrote the addition to the play of Cain and Abell.’ 
This John the Clerk was probably the keeper of the manuscript at the dissolved priory 
of Holy Trinity.‘ 

2. The occasion for the entering of the fragment was the excision from the Register of 
two leaves. Why they were removed and by whom we do not know. Certainly John the 
Clerk must be exonerated from blame; he was a restorer and not a destroyer of text. 

3. The excised leaves contained three scenes,—the gathering of the corn, the offering 
of the sacrifices, and the death of Abell. Professor Gayley thinks the lost leaves contained 
lines for the precursor of Brewbarret® and Miss Carey thinks a fourth scene is lost, the 
“sending away of Brewbarret to get him (Cain) corn’ but I can find no evidence in sup- 
port of either position. 

4, Of the three lost scenes the interpolation restores a fragment of the first, omits the 
second and third, and overlaps the resumption of the original text with a fragment of the 
scene between the Angel and Cain. Brewbarret appears only in the fragment of the first 
scene and the whole is in a metre different from that of the registered play. 

5. The registered play is entirely in the stanza form ababbc‘d'bcc‘d?, a form not other- 
wise found in the Register.” 

6. The stanza form of the interpolation emerges only imperfectly but it clearly involved 
a cauda of three lines, the first a tag. The two complete stanzas run abab‘c*bc*, (Ils. 92-98), 
and ababcdcd‘e'de*, (Ils. 82~—91).* The last is a variant of the stanza form ababcdcd‘e'de*. 

7. Roger Burton, town clerk of York, in his famous description of the plays in 1415, 
makes no mention of Brewbarret or even of a garcio directly or by implication. 

8. Folio 22a, the page immediately following the interpolation, is blank. 


1 For Mrs. McIntosh’s position see Millicent Carey, ‘The Wakefield Group in the 
Towneley Cycle,” Hesperia, xt, 216. 

* Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Mystery Plays, p. 18, n. 1. 5 Tbid.. 

‘4 Ibid., pp. xi, xii and xii, n.1. 

5 Charles Mills Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 154, n.1. 

6 Millicent Carey, op. cit., p. 39. 

7 Stanza no. 8, with which the original text resumes, may be restored if the tag words 
“this tyde” are placed one line earlier. Compare Play xxxn, lines 225-226, for a similar 
scribal transposition. 8 For similar poetic license see Play xxv, stanza 20. 

® These facts count against Professor Gayley’s assumption that Brewbarret had a 
precursor in the original York play. 
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With these facts before us I think we can reconstruct the history of the inter- 
polated fragments with considerable accuracy. The lines were entered in the 
Register by a scribe John the Clerk, who was probably the keeper of the manu- 
script or Register at the dissolved priory of Holy Trinity where we know the 
Register was kept four years earlier.’ That he did not himself compose the lines 
we know, both from Miss Truslow’s study of the internal evidence and from the 
external evidence given above. Why the registered lines were deleted and why 
the Clerk could not recover them in 1558 we do not know. That he could not 
recover them suggests that they had long been lost in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Be that as it may, the best he could do was to enter two brief extracts 
dealing with rather widely separated scenes of the play, the second repeating 
in part the scene with which the original play as registered resumed. That he 
entered all he could find is clear, not only from the nature of the extracts, but 
also from the fact that the blank page immediately following the entry offered 
him adequate space for any other extracts had he found them. Whence he got 
those he entered we cannot tell but there is no reason to doubt their authenticity. 
That they represent another version of the play appears likely from the differ- 
ence in metre between them and the registered play, and from the mal-adjust- 


- ment of the second fragment and the registered play where they join. The cha- 


otic metrical condition of the fragments suggests that they were very old when 
unearthed by the Clerk." 

At first blush it would seem impossible to go farther in reading the history of 
the interpolated lines, yet I believe that we can actually date their writing within 
reasonably narrow limits. The key to their date lies in their peculiar three line 
cauda, the first line a tag, a form of cauda used in but two York plays as regis- 
tered and two whose date of writing can be fixed with considerable precision. 
I refer to Play xv1, the Three Kings Before Herod, and to Play xxxu, the Remorse 
of Judas and the Purchase of the Field of Blood. 

The second of these plays seems to have been unknown to Roger Burton, town 
Clerk of York, when in 1415 he set down in the York Memorandum Book, his 
famous description of the plays as they existed at that time."* His words are: 
“Pilatus, Anna, Cayphas, duo Judei, et Judas reportans eis xxx argenteos.’’” 
These words fit the first two scenes of the play as registered but neglect entirely 
the final scene, the Purchase of the Field of Blood. I am willing to accept as of 
no probable significance Burton’s failure to mention the Son of Pilate and the 
Angel now found in the play, and to admit that his ‘duo Judei” are probably 
the “two soldiers’ of the registered play, but I find it hard to believe that he 
would have omitted mention of the whole final scene had it been in the play 
before him. For this scene is found in no other extant cycle and must, therefore, 
have had a considerable reputation at York as a distinguishing mark of the 


Cf. Smith, York Plays, pp. xi, xii, and xii, n.1. 

"T cannot agree with Miss Carey (op. cit., p. 217) that the presence of the word ‘‘Mr.”’ 
in line 73 of the play shows late authorship. It is more probably the unconscious writing 
of the scribe in 1558. 

® The list occupies folios 243 v°-245 of the book. 

4% Quoted from Lucy T. Smith, York Mystery Plays, p. xxiv. 
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play. It was thus a scene to which we might expect attention to be drawn rather 
than one to be neglected. 

However that may be—and I see no way of determining the matter—both 
this last scene and the first scene of the play show editing under the influence 
of the second scene which is in a strophe form different from that of the rest of 
the play. The chronology of the writing of the play is, therefore, (a) scenes 1 
and 3, (b) scene 2, (c) the editing of scenes 1 and 3 under the influence of scene 2. 
In further support of this chronology is the fact that, whereas the strophe form 
basic to scenes 1 and 3 is a double quatrain, ababcdcd‘, not one of these appears 
in scene 2, and that, whereas the strophes of scene 2 are iambic, the editorial 
strophes in the same rime scheme in scenes 1 and 3 are anapaestic with structural 
alliteration reasonably well carried out. Such writing marks the latest manner 
at York. The inevitable conclusion is that scene 2 of the play was not only later 
than scenes 1 and 3, but that it was probably substituted en bloc for the original 
scene 2 of the play. When we learn, then, that scene 2 is entirely in the iambic 
long and short strophe forms of the Angel-Cain fragment it becomes clear that 
we must study the scene closely. 

I have just suggested that the scene was probably taken intact from some 
other play. This suggestion involves a doubling with the registered play upon 
the Return of the Silver incident, but just so in Plays xvi and xvm as registered 
is there a repetition of the Audience of the Three Kings before Herod. The real 
question is—have we any evidence that there ever was such a play at York, 
The answer must be—Yes. For in Burton’s second list we find these entries: 


37. Cukes Penitencio Jude coram Judeis. 
38. Suasmakers Suspencio Jude." 


Clearly these plays might have doubled upon the scene in question. What, then, 
can we learn about the Suspencio Jude? 

We hear of it first in 1417, when the Saucemakers petitioned the city Council 
setting forth that, although ‘“‘by usage hitherto followed” they had been pre- 
senting their play wherein “Judas Scarioth hanged himself and burst asunder 
in the middle,” they could not continue to do this unless the Skinners and others 
who were impinging upon their profits by selling Paris candles were compelled 
to assist them." The relief was granted. We next hear of the play from Burton’s 
second list, as I have shown, and then we hear of its demise in 1422." In that 
year the Saucemakers, the Tilemakers, the Hayresters, Turners and Bollers, 
and the Millers petitioned that they be relieved from presenting the four plays 
for which they were responsible, that the same be “pro perpetuo exclusis,” and 
that they be allowed to combine in the production of a new play under the title 


4 Robert Davies, Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City of York, etc. (London, 
1843), p. 235. 

% York Mem. Book, Surtees Soc., cxx, p. 155; Smith, York Plays, p. xxiv, n.1. Miss 
Smith conjectures the date 1410 in error. 

6 Surtees Soc., cxxv, p. 171; Smith, of. cit., p. xxiv, n.1. 
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of “pagina condempnacionis Jesu Christi.’’”” This petition also was granted and 
two of the plays, a Condemnation play and a Flagellation play, were combined 
into the new play, a play later registered as Play xxxu. A third play, the Cast- 
ing of Lots play, disappeared entirely from the cycle except for two brief treat- 
ments of the theme at the close of Plays xxxtv and xxxv respectively.!* Has 
anything remained of the fourth, the Suspencio Jude? 

I would suggest that it is a scene lifted bodily from this play which we have 
as the second scene of Play xxxm as registered. Not only is this second scene 
the only scene in the play wholly in the stanza forms of the Angel-Cain fragment, 
as we have already pointed out, but the stanza form appears abruptly with the 
entrance of Judas at the beginning of the scene and persists into scene 3 only for 
purposes of adjustment.'* If this reading of the facts is correct, all of the present 
scene 2 of Play xxx must have been written between 1415 when Burton fails 
to mention the Suspencio Jude, and 1417 when it appears in the town records. 
At least it appears clear that the strophes of our fragment were being used at 
York in the second decade of the fifteenth century, and apparently not before 
the second half of that decade. This, then, forms for us a “date before which” 
in our investigation. 

It will be recalled, however, that we said above that the editing of scenes 1 
and 3 of Play xxxm was in a later form of our strophes than that found in 
scene 2, Can we date this later writing as showing our ‘date after which’’? 
I think that we can from a study of Play xv. This play is one of two treatments 
of the Magi theme in the registered plays and came into existence after Burton 
wrote in 1415. Indeed, it came into being after he set down his second list as in 
that list also he names but one play on the theme.” In 1431, however, we find 
the Goldsmiths petitioning the Council for permission to be relieved from giving 
two plays because of the expense involved. The petition was granted and one 
of their plays was assigned to the Masons. The one so assigned was ultimately 
registered as Play xvi, our play.” Clearly the Goldsmith’s play of 1415, the 
Three Kings and the Oblation, grew until its sponsors made two plays of it. 
Either as incident to this growth, or as marking the transfer of the play to the 


17 Quoted from York Plays, p. xxiv, n.1.—Miss Lyle seems to think that all four plays 
were included in the new one but I can find no evidence favoring this conclusion. See 
Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles, Univ. of Minn. diss. (June 1929), p. 105. 

18 Play xxx1v, ll. 321-333; Play xxxv, ll. 289-300. 

19 The contact is made in the middle of stanza 33. Note the double quatrains become 
the long Angel-Cain strophe by the mere addition of the cauda. The editing breaks down 
with stanza 35 where the cauda is corrupt. The strophe in scene 1, unmarked by Miss 
Smith, occupies lines 29-35. 

20 Miss Lyle dates the second list c.1431 (Original Identity, p. 106). As the list contains 
the four plays which were forever excluded in 1422, as we have seen, I do not see how we 
can date the list after 1422. How much earlier than that date it was written we cannot 
know, 

*! The second list is annotated in a later hand (York Plays, p. xxi, n.2.), with the words 
“Masons. Herod interrogans tres reges.” (Davies, op. cit., p. 234.) Someone also wrote 
the word “Masons” beside the word ‘“‘Orfeuers,”’ or Goldsmiths, in Burton’s first list. The 
transaction is thus abundantly verified. (See York Plays, p. xxi and n.2.) 
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Masons, a new opening scene was written and this scene opens with two strophes 
in the form of the longer Angel-Cain stanza except for the shortening of the 
last two lines of the cauda to three accents each. They differ also by being struc- 
turally alliterative with many unaccented syllables after the manner of the last 
stanza of Play xxx. They may have been written when the Goldsmiths divided 
their play, but as the remaining strophes of the first scene are in a different 
measure,” it seems more reasonable to assume that they were written for the 
Masons in or shortly after they acquired the play in 1431. In either case they 
show the strophe in iambic measure outmoded at least by 1431. We thus get our 
other limit. Any play in the strophe, using iambic metre with only decorative 
alliteration, was probably written, then, during the second decade of the fifteenth 
century. If so, the clerk John not only resurrected the text of two plays, Plays 
Iv and X11, to enter in 1558,¥ but also two dissociated fragments of a version 
of the Cain play as restoring in part the action deleted by the loss of two leaves 
from the register. And these fragments were all that remained of a version of the 
play done, apparently, about the middle of the first quarter of the century. 

What the relations of a Garcio in a play of this date to the Pikeharnes of the 
Wakefield play must remain a matter of opinion because we know so little about 
the writing of the Towneley Mactacio Abel. It is obvious, however, that the 
Towneley play offers us two conceptions of its Mischief-maker. In the couplet 
passage towards the end he is merely a slapstick character of a piece with Brew- 
barret who stubs his toe. In the stanza passages, however, he is more subtly and 
variously drawn, revelling in his opportunity to play the Ruffler part as the 
play opens, enjoying the refusal of the team to draw the plow, and fearful lest 
the bailies catch him with his master after the murder. It is obvious, too, that, 
whereas Brewbarret is involved in the central action of the York play, Pikeharnes 
is purely peripheral in the Towneley play. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Miss Trusler was probably right. To put the 
matter exactly: it seems to me reasonable, in the light of all the facts, to look 
upon Brewbarret as a late product of the York school of comedy and as bor- 
rowed by some Wakefield editor, who—whether from a sense of fitness, or from 
a willingness to follow the easier course—merely wrote the character about the 
Towneley play of his day. Then the Wakefield Master was attracted to the play. 
He did not complete the revision of it; but he recast, sometimes fully, sometimes 
not, most of the passages in which the garcio appeared. In so doing he changed 
the boy from a crudely humorous servant to the Pikeharnes whom we all, I 
trust, thoroughly enjoy.™ 

MENDAL G. FRAMPTON 

Pomona College 


* The remaining three stanzas, written by Miss Smith without attempt to indicate 
them, run abababab‘c*dddc*. The first has lost its cauda. The second is restored by writing 
line 44 properly as the last part of line 43. The third is restored by writing “His wille,” 
line 58, after “lawes” line 57, the alliteration upon “4.” 

% See York Plays, p. 18, n.1. and p. 433, n.1. 

™ The bearing of this study upon the date of the flourishing of the Wakefield poet is 
obvious. For an extended discussion of the matter see my study, PMLA, 1, 631-660. 
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—— 4. ANOTHER ALLUSION TO COSTUME IN THE 





e e WORK OF THE “WAKEFIELD MASTER” 
“4 
st 3 A COSTUME ALLUSION not cited by Professor Frampton in his “The Date of the 
d 4 Flourishing of the ‘Wakefield Master’ ’’ is discernible, I think, in a line of Mak’s 
it ji in the Secunda Pastorum. The reference in his request to the shepherds immedi- 
e 4 ately before his departure for home and Gill—‘“I pray you looke my slefe that 
y I steyll noght’”*—is to the “bagpipe”’ or “poke,” a variety of the extravagant 
ir fashions in sleeves against which the satirists of the late fourteenth and early 
re fifteenth centuries never tired of inveighing. The classic description of it is to 
h : be found in the Vita Ricardi II by an unidentified Monk of Evesham: 
js In primordio hujus Regis [Henry IV] excrescebat nimis insolentia indumentorum in regno, 
n 3 & maxime togatorum cum profundis and latis manicis vocatis vulgariter Pokys ad modum 
2S Bagpipe formatis, adeo ut eis tam a servis, quam a Dominis, indifferenter utebatur. 
le Quae quidem receptacula Daemoniorum recte dici poterant. Quia quicquid furtive ap- 
; prehendi posset, mox in eis recordebatur.* 
- Such a costume is, of course, appropriate to Mak in his principal réle of light- 
a { fingered and slippery pilferer (“Is he commen? then ylkon take hede to his 
a thyng”); a considerable amount of the property of honest folk has doubtless 
“ ere this disappeared into these capacious sleeves. But more than this: the Monk 
a of Evesham’s remark that such sleeves were characteristic of the households of 
d great men, a remark supported by contemporary attempts to restrict their use 
- by sumptuary law,‘ shows that they are likewise appropriate to his secondary 
‘ réle—supported for only a few lines (201-219) and purely satiric in its intent— 
t, of burlesque maintained man. 
» A recognition of this fact gives added point to the stage-directions in the text 
and flavor to the scene. It will be recalled that earlier in the play the First 
m4 Shepherd had complained at length of a purveying swain “‘as prowde as a po.” 
yk , If we suppose that Mak had been dressed to burlesque the attire of such a swain, 
4 7 we can understand why the dramatist brings him on in clamide se super togam 
« vestitus, and imagine the huge delight and surprise of the spectators when the 
ag 4 Third Shepherd accipit clamidem ab ipso, for as Mak swings into his richly 
4 amusing burlesque of the high-and-mighty air of the maintained man, his cos- 
od 1 PMLA, t (1935), 631 ff. 
I 2 The Towneley Plays, ed. G. England, EETSES, txx1 (London, 1925), 128, 1. 396. 
* Ed. Thomas Hearne (London, 1729), p. 173.—For other allusions to the fashion see 
“Richard the Redeles,” Passus m1, 152 ff. in Part Three (London, 1873), of The Vision 
of William concerning Piers Plowman, ed. the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, EETS (London, 
1867-77); “The Reply of Friar Daw Topias to Jack Upland” in Political Poems, ed. Thomas 
te Wright, Rolls Series, xrv (London, 1859-61) 11, 69; ‘The Vision of William Staunton” in 
ng George Philip Krapp, The Legend of St. Patrick’s Purgatory (Johns Hokpins Diss., 1900), 


‘w : p. 63; “The Plowman’s Tale” in Chaucerian and Other Pieces, ed. Skeat (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1897), 11, 932-933. 

‘ In the parliaments of 1402 and 1046 the Commons petitioned for a law to forbid the 
is wearing of “‘grosses Maunches pendantz overtez ne closez’”’ by persons of inferior social 
rank. Rot. Parl., 11, 506, 593. 
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tume would be simultaneously revealed as gotten up to match—to reproduce 
for the amusement of the audience the foppish uniform of their social enemies. 
The whole scene is a sustained and raucous jeer at the system of maintenance— 
and Mak’s costume would have contributed much to it. 
Joun HARRINGTON SMITH 
Washington University 


5. MARLOWE’S ROLE IN BORROWED LINES 


“T often don’t know,” says Basil Kilcoole in The Last Puritan, “whether 
something that’s running through my head is a line of Shakespeare’s or an 
early one of my own.”’ This suspiciously plaintive reflection of Mr. Santayana’s 
interesting young cynic is particularly @ propos when considered in the light of 
Rupert Taylor’s article in the September, 1936, PMLA, on “A Tentative 
Chronology of Marlowe’s and Some Other Elizabethan Plays.’ Mr. Taylor 
would have us believe that Marlowe’s dramatic career was closed by 1590, and 
he cites as evidence for his theory numerous parallels existing between the known 
work of Marlowe and several anonymous Elizabethan plays. Stating that 
“acceptance of them [i.e., these parallels] as proof of Marlowe’s borrowing would 
prove him to have been a greater borrower than previously supposed or than 
his admirers will admit,’ he infers that in the preponderance of these instances 
of borrowing Marlowe was the creditor, not the debtor. 

But the writer of the present note has discovered in Marlowe’s plays and 
poetry lines which have their counterpart, both in expression and substance, in 
books that were in print as early as 1567, when Marlowe was barely three years 
old. Thus in the famous line of Tamburlaine, “Holla, ye pampered Iades of 
Asia,’” the ‘pampered Iades’’ were certainly reminiscent of a phrase in Golding’s 
version of the Metamorphoses, “pampred Jades of Thrace’; but to make the 
echo still more explicit, a few lines further on in Tamburlaine (3991) Marlowe 
actually refers to the “Iades of Thrace.” This, then, was the source of those 
famous words of Tamburlaine which later became even more memorable because 
of Pistol’s travesty of them in Shakespeare’s 2 Henry IV (1. iv. 178-179). 


1 PLMA, 11 (1936), 643-689.—As a footnote to Mr. Taylor’s article listing parallels of 
lines in Marlowe and in the anonymous Elizabethan plays, this notation may be of inter- 
est. In J Tamburlaine, 1. 3.635 (Brooke, Oxford Marlowe), Marlowe writes: 

When she that rules in Rhamnis golden gates. 
The anonymous Locrine, 11, 1.20 (Brooke, The Shakespeare Apocrypha), reads: 

If she that rules faire Rhamnis golden gate. 
But further interest in the line is created by a similar verse in the Teares of Fancie of 
Thomas Watson, published posthumously in 1593. Watson’s close relations with Marlowe 
have, of course, been definitely exposed by Mr. Eccles’ book regarding Marlowe’s life in 
London. (See his Christopher Marlowe in London, (1934). Watson’s line, in Teares of Fancie, 
Sonnet xlii.1, reads: 
O Thou that rulest in Rhamnis golden gate. 

2 Tbid., p. 643. 

* Tamburlaine, 3980.—The text of Marlowe used throughout this article is that of the 
Oxford Marlowe (Brooke), 1925. 
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In Golding’s Ovid (ninth book) the words were not used with reference to 
conquered kings, as in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine; they were used by the powerful 
Hercules in recounting his exploits: 

Against the force of me, defence the Centaures could not make: 

Nor yet the boare of Archadie. Nor yet the ugly snake 

Of Lerna, who by losse did grow, and double force still take. 

What? is it I that did behold the pampred Jades of Thrace, 

With maungers full of flesh of men on which they fed a pace? 
Marlowe removes this phrase from its context, retaining only the verbal simi- 
larity. In his second allusion to the passage, eleven lines later, employing the 
actual phraseology of Golding, Marlowe uses these same ‘“‘Jades of Thrace’’ in 
direct connection with Hercules’ conquest of them, saying: ‘“The headstrong 
Iades of Thrace, Alcides tam’d.”’ 

In 1923 Alwin Thaler pointed out‘ an obvious similarity between certain well- 
known lines of Doctor Faustus and Thomas Churchyard’s Shore’s Wife—a single 
instance, for Marlowe had apparently not used anything in Churchyard’s poem. 
Not so with Golding. In his first book of the Metamorphoses Golding describes 
the winds as follows: 

The violence of their boystrous blasts, things scarcely can abide . . . 
And the blasts of blustring Boreas raigne in Scythia. 
These same alliterative “boystrous blasts” appear in a simile in Tamburlaine, 
667-668, where “those were hit by pelting Cannon shot,” 
Stand staggering like a quiuering Aspen leafe, 
Fearing the force of Boreas boistrous blasts. 
The figure of the aspen leaf also came straight out of Golding, for in his third 
book he has this picture: 
The Tirians let their pitchers slip for sodaine feare of this, 
And waxing pale as any clay, like folkes amaizde and flaight, 
Stood trembling like an Aspen Leafe. 
Marlowe, in the Tamburlaine passage, has verbally preempted Golding’s simile 
to depict fear. As there is no possible suggestion of the figure in that portion 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses which Golding was translating, Marlowe, whose trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Amores indicates his first-hand acquaintance with the Latin 
poet, could not have derived his figure from the original Latin version of the 
passage. 
In Book vi of Golding’s Metamorphoses occurs a description of Jove’s appear- 
ing to Danaé, which reads: 
And how he also came 
To Danae like a showre of gold. 
Compare the passage in Edward II, 1575-79: 
Bestowe that treasure on the lords of Fraunce, 
That therewith all enchaunted like the guarde, 
That suffered Ioue to passe in showers of golde 
To Danae, all aide may be denied 
To Isabell, the Queene. . ... 


‘ Alwin Thaler, “Churchyard and Marlowe,” MLN, xxxvitr (1923), 89-92. 
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The same words—the same context, while the Latin which Golding was trans- 
lating had merely, ‘Aureus ut Danaen .. . luserit.” 

In Book vi of Golding’s Metamorphoses, too, the line reading, ‘“‘The greedy 
Hauke that did her late with griping talants teare,’’ recalls Marlowe’s I Tam- 
burlaine, 900-901: 

With greedy tallents gripe my bleeding hart, 
And like a Harpye tires on my life. 


The verbal similarity and the imagery are not to be doubted. Other, more vague, 
parallels, too, make it apparent that Marlowe knew his Golding well, well 
enough, certainly, to use definite passages from it—not just detached phrases 
that may have struck his fancy, but passages closely associated both in word 
and context with his source. 

Turberville’s translation of the Heroides contains several interesting cor- 
respondences. For instance, Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, 11. 234, reads: ‘“‘Or 
crooked Dolphin when the sailer sings.’’ Crooked is a fitting enough epithet for 
a dolphin, but Turberville had used it long before Marlowe was writing even so 
much as his name. In his translation of the letter of Leander to Hero, in the year 
1567, there appears the following passage: 

Now crooked Delphins know the faithful hart I beare: 
All other kind of scaly fish wyll for Leander sweare. 


Again, in Hero’s reply to Leander, as translated by Turberville, there occurs 
this passage: 
and certaine sight I saw 
A crooked Delphin flit in flood, ytost with windie flaw. 

In these passages from Ovid’s Heroides, which Turberville is translating, the 
dolphins are once referred to as curvi, which might easily be translated by other 
adjectives than crooked. But in the single other passage in which they are men- 
tioned in the Heroides, they are not qualified by any adjective. 

Tamburlaine’s reference to Helen as the Grecian Dame (Tamburlaine, 74) may 
also have had its source in Turberville’s translation of the epistle of Hero to 
Leander: 

No sooner Priams sonne to Lacedemon came: 
But straight he made returne to Troy with famous Grecian dame. 


The “Grecian dame” appears in the Latin of Ovid merely as “‘sua . . . praeda.”’ 

There is an interesting example in Marlowe’s Hero and Leander (1. 332) of a 
phrase that apparently appealed to the poet quite apart from its context. 
“Women are woon when they begin to iarre,”’ he writes. But in Penelope’s letter 
to Ulysses, as translated by Turberville, the line occurs with reference to the 
old Laértes and his difficulties: 


Laertes overlodd with yeares, 
Unable to the warre, 

Amidde these states can strike no stroke 
When they begin to iarre. 
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The Latin of Ovid gives no suggestion for the phrase. 

f In the aforementioned article of Rupert Taylor concerning parallel lines in 
Marlowe and in other plays of the period there is no positive evaluation as to 
the direction of the “‘borrowings.’’ One may assume that anonymous authors 
pilfered from Marlowe. But in the instances cited above definite knowledge of 
the dates of the earlier works precludes that assumption. 

That Marlowe did pilfer from previous works is thus clearly evident. It is 
perhaps more just simply to say that Marlowe’s mind was an assimilative one; 
and chance phrases or lines that impressed him he doubtless revolved with 
pleasure in his imaginative memory, until finally the wording of the passages— 
and, alas, often their meaning—became his own. 

Mary MATHESON WILLS 

Beverly Hills, California 


6. ELIZABETHAN AND SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
PLAY MANUSCRIPTS: ADDENDA 


Dr. James G. McManaway of the Johns Hopkins University has suggested to 
me that I supplement my catalogue of play manuscripts, PMLA, t (1935), 687- 
699, and has sent me information concerning several items omitted from the list. 
Professors W. O. Sypherd and Cyrus L. Day of the University of Delaware have 
also contributed information. Other corrections and omissions I have been able 
to supply myself, usually by consulting works published since I compiled the 
original catalogue. The list, however, remains a tentative one pending the pub- 
lication of a register of manuscripts which, as I have recently learned, is being 
prepared by Dr. B. M. Wagner. Minute descriptions of some of the more im- 
portant manuscripts appear in W. W. Greg, Dramatic Documents from the Eliza- 
bethan Playhouses, 2 vols., 1931. 


Aubrey, John. 
The Country Revel. Bodleian, MS. Aubrey 21 (fragment). 

Beaumont, Francis, J. Fletcher, etc. 
Demetrius and Enanthe is not in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but among the Lord 
Harlech MSS. 

Blow, John. 
Venus and Adonis. (2) MS in Christ Church Library, Oxford. (3) MS in Westminster 
Chapter Library. 

Cavendish, William, Duke of Newcastle. 
“A number of drafts and fragments,” including A Pleasante & Merrye Humor Off a Roge 
(Newcastle’s share in his and Shadwell’s The Triumphant Widow). MSS in the Library 
of the Duke of Portland, Welbeck Abbey. 

Cecil, Robert. 
Fragments of the Theobald’s Entertainment of 1594. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, D 692, 
f. 106. 

Davies, John. 
Conference between a Gentleman Huisher and a Poet (probably part of Cecil House Enter- 
tainment, 1602). Harleian MS. 286, f. 248. For further fragments of the entertainment 
see Hatfield MS. xm. 568. 
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Doyley, E. 
Brittannicus, or The Man of Honour, 1695. Cited by M. Summers, Playhouse of Pepys, 
p. 449, from a Colbeck, Radford & Co. catalogue. 

D’Urfey, Thomas. 
The Fond Husband. Professor Day notes that the play so listed is not D’Urfey’s, but 
an anonymous work of 1723. 

Goffe, Thomas. 
The Courageous Turk. I have recently determined that the manuscript listed as anony- 
mous and called The Tragedy of Amurath is Goffe’s play. 

Greene, Robert (?). 
John of Bordeaux, or The Second Part of Friar Bacon. MS in the Duke of Northumber- 
land Library at Alnwick (edited by Malone Society, 1934-35). 

Lower, William. 
The Enchanted Lovers. The play listed by me as “‘An unidentified play without a title,” 
Folger Shakespeare Library MS. 1487. 2 has been identified as Lower’s by B. M. Wag- 
ner, TLS, July 11, 1935, p. 448. 

Luttrell, Narcissus. 
Love’s Metamorphosis, c. 1682. Cited by M. Summers, op. cit., p. 449, from Colbeck, 
Radford & Co. catalogue. 

Marmion, Shakerley. 
The Soddered Citizen. The manuscript so listed has been edited by the Malone Society, 
1934-35, with John Clavell, ex-highwayman, suggested as the possible author. 

Massinger, Philip. 
The Renegado. Dr. McManaway has identified the play, ‘‘A tragedy with no title,” 
Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, Poet. 20, as an anonymous Restoration adaptation of Mas- 
singer. 

Middleton, Thomas. 
Hengist King of Kent, or The Mayor of Quinborough. (2) MS in the Library of the Duke 
of Portland, Welbeck Abbey. 
A Game at Chess. Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach purchased a manuscript of this play at 
Sotheby’s in 1928, but whether this is distinct from (5) in my list I have not been 
informed. 

Schonaeus, Cornelius. 
Professor Sypherd has suggested that Jephthes, The Baptist, Medea, and Alcestis listed 
together with the English translations of plays from Schonaeus’s Terentius Christianus, 
1592, and of plays of Plautus, are probably translations from the Latin of George 
Buchanan. 

Shadwell, Thomas. 
The, Humorists. MS in the Library of the Duke of Portland, Welbeck Abbey. 
The Sullen Lovers. MS in the library of the Duke of Portland, Welbeck Abbey. 

Wilmot, John, Earl of Rochester. 
Sodom. (3) MS in the Hague Library (4). MS in the Hamburger Staats-und Universtit: 
Bibliothek. (5) Victoria and Albert Museum, MS. Dyce 43. 

Wright, James. 
Translation of Molitre’s Malade Imaginaire. Cited by M. Summers, of. cit., p. 448, 
from a Colbeck, Radford & Co. catalogue. 

Anonymous. 
Anna Bullen. Huntington Library, MS HM. 973. (This play I omitted because I believe 
it to belong to the eighteenth century despite a well-presented case to the contrary by 
E. N. Backus, PMLA, September, 1932. 
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Diana’s Grove, or The Faithful Genius. Cited by M. Summers, of. cit., p. 449, from a 
Dobell catalogue of 1918. Probably identical with the play listed by me among “Un- 
located Manuscripts.” 

The Drinking Academy. Professor Day calls attention to a misprint of the date. The 
date intended was c. 1630. 

“Locus, Corpus, Motus, etc.”’ c. 1605. Tanner MS. 306 (fragment). 

The Stonyhurst Pageants. Stonyhurst College Library, MS. A. VI. 33. 

The Wasp. MS in the Duke of Northumberland’s Library at Alnwick. 


ALFRED HARBAGE 
University of Pennsylvania 


7. EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COMIC OPERA 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Tue British Museum Catalogue 91 of Drama Manuscripts contains an interest- 
ing list of eighteenth-century comic operas which should be studied when the 
definitive history of this form in the eighteenth century is finally written. Mr. 
A. Nicoll briefly mentions six of them,! as do the editors of Biographia Dra- 
matica (1764-1812),? but the latter seem to have been a little more interested 
in the details of their history. In alphabetical order they are: 


1 The Device. 7. Maria. 

2 The Enchanted Flute. 8. Scotch Oeconomy. 

3 The Fair Maid of Kent. 9. The Temple of Virtue. 
4 The Honeymoon. 10. Valentina. 

5 Love in a Cottage. 11. Vanessa. 

6 The Maid of the Vale. 12. What You Please. 


No dates are indicated in the British Museum Catalogue, and only two 
authors are suggested, ‘“Mrs. Mary O’Brien” for No. 9 and “‘Rev. A. Davidson’ 
for No. 7. Mrs. O’Brien seems unknown to the editors of the Biographia Dra- 
matica, to Robert Watt,‘ and to Mr. A. Nicoll; but Rev. A. Davidson is assigned 
“Maria—C.0.” by the Dramatica Editors, and by Mr. Nicoll. The only other 
authors ascertainable (through Mr. Nicoll® and the Biographia Dramatica) seem 
to be William Linley, for No. 4 (so also assigned by Watt), (?) Richards for 
No. 1,8 and Joseph Waker for No. 5. 

The two anonymous operas which Mr. Nicoll mentions are No. 6 (The Maid 
of the Vale), which he says was published in 1775 in Dublin,’ and No. 12 (What 
You Please), which he lists as a pantomime, produced at the Royal Circus, 
June 20, 1788.8 Both he and Watt date The Honeymoon as of 1797 and both note 
a comedy, The Maid of Kent, by F. G. Waldron in 1778, but this is apparently 
not our comic opera. In spite of his references to many printed comic operas, 
Watt can help us no further with these manuscript versions. 


1A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 1750-1800 (Cambridge Univ., 1927). 
* Messrs. Baker, Reed, and Jones. * The imitator of Sterne. 

‘ Bibliotheca Britannica (Edinburgh, 1824). 5 See his author list. 

®° Neither Mr. Nicoll nor the Biographia Dramatica gives Richards an initial. 

7 Op. cit., p. 335. 8 Ibid., p. 347. 
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The Editors of the Biographia Dramatica, however, seem to know a few more 
details. No. 1 (The Device), they declare, was written by one “Richards” (no 
initial is given in the author volume) and produced at C.G. May 6, 1777, ‘“‘but 
with little success” and so was ‘‘Not printed.” Its subtitle they denote is Thc 
Marriage Office. The Enchanted Flute they do not mention, nor do they know 
The Fair Maid of Kent. The Honeymoon, though, is a “C.O. by W. Linley,” 
produced “at D.L. Jan. 7, 1797”: “The author, who was also the composer of 
the music, appeared to have devoted his attention to the latter. The music was 
much applauded; but being unsupported by the dialogue, the piece was so un- 
favourably received, that it was withdrawn. Songs only printed. 8 vo. 1797.” 
Yet here is the manuscript in the British Museum, still waiting to be brought 
back to light. 

Love in a Cottage these editors call a ‘‘Past. [i.e., pastoral] by Joseph Waker. 
Printed at Dublin, 8 vo. 1785.” The Maid of the Vale is a ‘‘Comic Opera, trans- 
lated and altered from La Buona Figliuola.* Dublin, 1775.” The name of the 
translator is not given, but this entry supplements and corroborates Mr. A. 
Nicoll’s remark above. The remaining five operas (exclusive of Maria, which 
was discussed above) are apparently unknown to these Editors—that is, they 
were presumably unprinted. One of them, Vanessa, has a very suggestive title 
that would invite study in itself. With regard to the last one, What You Please, 
Mr. Nicoll may or may not be right. He gives no publication date, and hence 
the manuscript itself will have to be studied. 

Some day we hope to study these manuscript comic operas more in detail. 
Meanwhile they lie waiting as interesting material for any scholar who has al- 
ready begun a study of this form in the eighteenth century,!® and they would 
provide good background material also for the later nineteenth-century develop- 
ments by, among others, Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. 

R. W. Bascocx 


Wayne University, Detroit 


* Italian opera by Nicolas Piccini, produced in 1769. 

10 Miss Gloryn Eichkern of Wayne University, Detroit, has already made an excellent 
study of most of the printed comic operas of the eighteenth century from 1762 to 1800 
and will probably use these manuscript versions to supplement her study when it is about 
ready for publication.—For valuable corrections in the above article I am greatly indebted 
to Professor Dougald MacMillan of the University of North Carolina. 


8. ROUSSEAU’S FIRST DISCOURSE IN ENGLAND 


In PMLA for June, 1933, Professor James H. Warner’s article, The Reaction in 
Eighteenth-Century England to Rousseau’s two Discours, advanced considerably 
the systematic study of the large subject of the reception of Rousseau’s works 
in England. I add herewith to what Professor Warner has done in the hope 
that the conjunction of our material will result in a more accurate and complete 
account of the reception of the first, and by no means the least provocative, of 
Rousseau’s works to reach England. My material is divided into two groups: 
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(1) Periodical references, unnoted by Professor Warner, which aid in a more 
precise dating of the four translations of the Discourse and indicate a wider 
circulation than has been thought; and (2) English comments upon the Discourse 
either not mentioned in Professor Warner’s article or (in a few instances only) 
not adequately represented. These, I think, indicate a livelier sympathy for the 
Discourse than has so far been supposed. 

1. The following references should be added to the “‘one brief notice’ which 
Professor Warner found in “‘the leading reviews of the day.” 


The Translations Reviews and Notices 
1. 1751 (Bowyer’s) Royal Magasine; or, Quarterly Bee, 1 (April, May, 
June, 1751), 334-339. 
2. 1752 (Wynne’s) Gentleman’s Magazine xxmi (April 1752), 195, and 


xxi (Feb. 1753), 103; Scots Magazine xtv (April 
1752), 215, and xv (Feb. 1753), 104. 
3. 1760 (Anon.) London Chronicle, April 8-10, 1760.1 
Monthly Review xxm (June 1760), 548-549. 
London Magazine xx1x (July 1760), 384. 
4. 1767 (Kenrick’s, in the Mis- London Chronicle, May 14-16, 1767. 
cellaneous Works) Public Advertiser, Dec. 14, 1767. 
Scots Magazine xxx (Oct. 1768), 536.* 


2. The first Discourse attracted many more sympathetic readers than Pro- 
fessor Warner has indicated. My additions to his findings in this group involve 
opinions that were almost unanimously favorable. Two comments, however, in 
the early months of 1751 reveal a typical English skepticism as to the value of 
the dispute which the Discourse aroused in Paris. Read’s Weekly Journal; or, 
British-Gazetteer for January 19 dismissed the matter as a ‘‘fierce Squabble about 
nothing”; and the Penny London Post for February 20-22 ridiculed the “‘Gallic 
casuist” in a six-line “Epigram.’* But criticism following the first translation 
shows both respect for Rousseau’s eloquence and considerable sympathy for his 
position. The reviewer in the Royal Magazine praised the ‘“‘cyrious and elaborate 
treatise’”’ for its ‘‘sublimity of thought, nobleness-and boldness of expression, its 
strong regard for the preservation and encouragement of virtue,”’ and for its 


1 This more precise dating of the third translation gives chronological support to my 
belief that Oliver Goldsmith’s letter of October 10, 1760, in the Citizen of the World was 
prompted by the first Discourse in its third translation, rather than being, as Professor 
Warner suggested, a continuation of the general attack upon the second Discourse, a 
translation of which did not appear until January, 1762. Although Goldsmith’s letter in- 
volves the implications of both discourses, his opening sentence announces his purpose 
of discussing a dispute ‘‘which has for some divided the philosophers of Europe. . . 
whether the arts and sciences are more serviceable or prejudicial to mankind.” Goldsmith’s 
position in the dispute is described below. 

2 There were many other advertisements of the Miscellaneous Works; but these suffice, 
first to date the publication, and second to indicate the length of time during which notices 
continued to appear. 

3 See Notes and Queries, 11th ser., 11, 405, article “Rousseau and England” by Alfred 
Robbins. These two comments are here given in full. 
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“extraordinary attack” upon the arts and sciences “‘as being the promoters of 
luxury, indolence, and vice . . . ” In contrast to Bowyer’s hostile preface to his 
translation,‘ Richard Wynne’s® declared that Rousseau had successfully demon- 
strated the “Weakness and Absurdity” of the arguments of one of his opponents, 
the King of Poland; and this was followed (likewise in 1752) by a vigorous de- 
fense of the Discourse in a preface to a pamphlet containing translations of the 
King of Poland’s Réponse and Rousseau’s Observations upon it.* In May, 1759, 
an article in the Grand Magazine of Universal Intelligence on the “Evil Effects 
of the Arts and Sciences’? was in complete accord with Rousseau’s argument but 
made no direct reference to the Discourse. Goldsmith’s letter of the following 
year in the Citizen of the World,’ although insisting upon the necessity of the 
arts and sciences in a civilized state, agreed with Rousseau that to the happy 
savage they would be “useless” and ‘‘disgusting.”® In July, 1767, two months 
after the publication of the Miscellaneous Works, the Discourse received con- 
siderable attention in an article in the Court Miscellany.!° The author dismissed 
the charge, most frequently brought against Rousseau, of paradox-monger; re- 
gretted the extremes to which he had carried his argument; but applauded his 
“pure intentions” and “‘just censures.” Rousseau is here described as ‘‘a phi- 
losopher sincerely seeking the truth; and in his imagination of having found it, 
communicating it to mankind, in the genuine spirit of philanthropy.”’ A year 
later, Andrew Kippis reviewed the Miscellaneous Works for the Monthly Review" 
and spoke of the Discourse and its author in much the same terms. Kippis 
praised the publishers for making accessible Rousseau’s ‘‘smaller productions, 
which are as curious, and have excited nearly as much attention, as his larger 
performances’; and although he, too, could not adopt Rousseau’s “general 
proposition” in the Discourse, he found himself in agreement with many of its 
“{mportant and affecting truths” and ridiculed the notion that Rousseau was 
an arch-revolutionary who contended for “exploding the arts and sciences”’ in 
Europe. In the light of such comment, two ardent defenses of Rousseau which 
appeared during the last three years of the decade are seen to be less isolated 
phenomena than has commonly been supposed. John Henry Fuseli’s Remarks 
on the Writings and Conduct of J. J. Rousseau (1767) is an indignant and un- 
restrained outburst against the persecution of his fellow-countryman but con- 


* Bowyer’s preface is reprinted, almost in full, in Professor Warner’s article. 

* Wynne’s preface is dismissed by Professor Warner as of no importance. However, if 
only by indirection, Wynne declares himself in favor of Rousseau’s position in the con- 
troversy. 

6 Mentioned by Professor Warner. It may be noted that the title-page of the pamphlet 
erroneously describes the contents as Gautier’s Refutation and Rousseau’s answer to it. 

7 1, 253-255. 8 See above, note 1. ; 

® Dr. Johnson later deplored such signs of instability in his friend. See Boswell, Life, ed. 
Hill (Oxford, 1887), 1, 408. 10 m1, 369-372. 

11 xxxix (Sept. 1768), 213.—This review is mentioned by Professor Warner, but its 
author is not identified. See Benjamin C. Nangle, The Monthly Review First Series 1749- 
1789 Indexes of Contributors and Articles (Oxford, 1934), p. 190. Kippis’s reputation as one 
of the leading dissenters of the day makes his opinion all the more significant. 
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tains some shrewd comments on some of his early writings. The criticism of the 
first Discourse is like Kippis’s, only more vehement.” Although his enthusiasm 
for Rousseau is far too extravagant, it was even exceeded two years later by 
Arthur Young, whose Letters Concerning the Present State of the French Nation 
(1769) declared Rousseau to be “‘one of the most remarkable men that ever 
appeared in the world,” whose sentiments “do not flow from caprice, whimsical- 
ness, or a phantastic love of being different from other people, but from a 
philosophical, genuine, and consistent, originality of character.”" Young, in- 
deed, later changed his mind; but his opinion at this time is one of many which 
point to the existence of a vigorous, if not widespread, sympathy for Rousseau’s 
ideas during the first twenty years of the reception of his works in England. 

RICHARD B. SEWALL 

Yale University 


12 See Fuseli, Remarks, etc. (London, 1767), 2-19. 
13 See Young, Letters, etc. (London, 1769), 351-360. The entire passage was reprinted in 
the Monthly Review, x (Feb., 1769), 109-113. 


9. THE SYMBOLISM OF SHELLEY’S “TO A SKYLARK” 


Tue latter part of Shelley’s “To a Skylark” has been interpreted by Professor 
Irving T. Richards as an impassioned address to an ideal being isolated from 
mundanity, to whom the poet addresses “rhetorical questions concerning the 
source of his ideal’s inspiration.”* These questions begin in line 71, and herald 
Shelley’s recital of the world’s woe and his own noble impatience with his own 
achievement. Before this point the poem is descriptive; one is aware mainly of 
the rapturous singing of the lark, and only afterward comes the “reiteration of 
the ideal being’s full isolation from mundanity.’* But a comparison of the 
imagery of the first fifty lines with that of other poems in which Shelley deals 
with an ideal being transcending common experience shows that here also his 
purpose and method were determined by the dualism inherent in much of his 
profoundest speculation, and that the descriptive parts of the poem bear the 
same stamp as the reflective stanzas. 

The symbolic significance of much of Shelley’s descriptive verse has been 
traced to Shelley’s haunting sense of an ideal beauty, unknown but manifesting 
itself fragmentarily through the apertures of sense and in the intuitions of his 
noblest moments. The ‘‘unseen Power’’ addressed in the ‘‘Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty” becomes incarnate in the radiant maidens who appear in very many 
of the poems.’ In almost every case, the beauty of the apparition is born upon 
the senses by its own inner radiance; as a foil to this effulgence, we find either 
that the light is rendered supportable by a veil, lest the beholder, Actaeon-like, 
be destroyed by the beauty of the naked idea; or that the glowing being herself 
becomes invisible, ‘dark with excessive bright.” 


1 “A Note on Source Influences in Shelley’s Cloud and Skylark,’? PMLA, t (1935), 562- 
567. 2 Loc. cit. 
* Benjamin P. Kurtz, The Pursuit of Death (New York, 1933). 
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On this basis is constructed much of the imagery of the first fifty lines of 
“To a Skylark.”’ The similes which they employ are for the most part trans- 
formations of the feminine symbols by means of which Shelley habitually sought 
to give tangible form to his metaphysical concepts. Of all that he might have 
sung, and that others have sung, about the lark, his mind dwells upon the 
wonder that the skylark remains invisible while its being, like that of the ideal, 
is inferred from the aura of beauty which fills the world of the listener. That 
aspect of his experience which first captured his fancy and led to self-questioning 
was the antithesis between common perception as a way of knowing, and the 
more exquisite awareness which proceeds from inference—‘‘Dear, and yet 
dearer for its mystery.” 

He immediately develops his figure through his favorite medium, radiance 
and light; and in the fourth stanza comes the statement of theme which runs 
through most of the next six: ‘““Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight.”’ 
First the lark becomes a star melting “In the broad daylight,’ and then the 
moon vanishing in the light of a white dawn ‘‘Until we hardly see—we feel that 
it is there.” Here the skylark is conceived in the same imagery as the incarnate 
Idea of “The Triumph of Life,” who, in the interpretation of Mr. Kurtz, sym- 
bolizes ideal beauty :* 

And the fair shape waned in the coming light, 
As veil by veil the silent splendour drops 
From Lucifer, amid the chrysolite 


Of sunrise, ere it tinge the mountain-tops; 
And as the presence of that fairest planet, 
Although unseen, is felt by one who hopes . . . 


So knew I in that light’s severe excess 
The presence of that Shape which on the stream 
Moved, as I moved along the wilderness (412-426). 


Note the antithesis implied, in both poems, between the verbs see and feel. The 
next simile again employs the moon, the orbed maiden now being obscured by 
cloud, but yet evident by its radiance: “The moon rains our her beams, and 
Heaven is overflowed.” Once again, the “Shadow of beauty unbeheld.”’ In the 
eighth stanza he presents the ideal shining with a glorious radiance which clothes 
or even hides the form whence it emanates: 


Like a Poet hidden 
In the light of thought (36-37). 


Turn now to The Witch of Allas: 


A lovely lady garmented in light 
From her own beauty (81-82). 


In Una Favola also appears the maiden so lovely as scarcely to be visible, and 
in Epipsychidion he tells us that in the visioned wanderings of his youth, 


‘ Op. cit., p. 332. 
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She met me, robed in such exceeding glory, 
That I beheld her not (199-200). 


The following stanza likening the skylark to the maiden withdrawn from 
common sight “‘in secret hour’’ continues the theme in perfect, but not habitual 
imagery: the divine emanation is sound rather than light. One more stanza: 
the glow-worm in its dell of dew, “Among the flowers and grass, which screen 
it from the view.” The image is analogous to the maidens of the other poems, 
except that here the flowers and grass form the veil. It has the same juxta- 
position of elements as the veiled and luminous maiden of Alastor, or the Witch 
of Atlas, who took threads of mist and light and star-beams, 


And with these threads a subtle veil she wove— 
A Shadow for the splendour of her love (151-152). 


These stanzas of “To a Skylark” are hence stamped with Shelley’s native 
way of viewing things. Over the entire poem presides his awareness of two modes 
of being, the ideal and the actual. In the descriptive stanzas the ideal is mani- 
fested despite the barriers of sense; in the latter stanzas Shelley imaginatively 
projects himself to a point of vantage, the “ideal being’s full isolation from 
mundanity.”’ 

It should be observed that Shelley’s first perception of the skylark as hidden 
is not necessarily the result of a philosophical system, but may be a matter of 
common experience. The similes which follow must also present the analogy 
of hidden essences partially revealed. Such an interpretation is simple and logi- 
cal; it implies that Shelley was objectively aware during composition of the 
need of maintaining that analogy and took an artistic means to secure it. The 
consistency of the descriptive stanzas is thus logically accounted for; but a 
logical unity between those and later stanzas is less readily apparent. 

The alternative interpretation does not seek a formal unity between the two 
groups, but rather a native unity born of common origin in a unique personality. 
It is supported by the fact that a series of felicitous similes corresponding to his 
announced purpose (‘What is most like thee?’’) are in a significant number of 
instances constructed of accidents of light and shade similar to those which Shel- 
ley habitually employed to represent the ideal being which the skylark itself 
finally symbolizes. Shelley has recorded a particular experience, the song of an 
unseen bird; this experience he has interpreted in conformity with his pro- 
foundest thoughts just as Wordsworth felt during the song of the unseen cuckoo 
a recollected emotion linking him to boyhood and therefore to the master-light 
of all his seeing. If this be true, the descriptive stanzas bear an original relation- 

ship to the reflective stanzas in which lies the basic unity of the poem, and they 
may best be viewed as the inevitable expression of a mind so constituted. 
E. WAYNE MARJARUM 
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Arrearages in Membership Dues: 

If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until these dues have 
been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid for two years shall be 
dropped from the printed List of Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 

Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the 
General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the 
Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or 
for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by 
synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of 
the Program Committee; papers for the Departmental Sections or Discus- 
sion Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group con- 
cerned as announced in the March PMLA. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable as 
programs are usually made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 

Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, to 
be referred to the Editorial Committee. No paper shall be accepted which 
has not been approved by the Editorial Committee and a consultant with 
special competence in the field of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author’s 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications 
in the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied to con- 
tributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that 
notice is given by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The cost of 
these extra reprints will be determined by the basis of the actual charges 
made by the printers. 

Books: Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 
Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


Projects of Research: Information concerning, or applications for aid in, 
projects of research should be addressed to the Committee on Research 
Activities, in care of the Secretary of the Association. 








